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PREFACE 

This book does not profess to lie a history of Modern 
France ; it is rather an attempt to describe the 
development of political thought and politiciil pai'ties 
there. 1 have not, therefore, made a point of 
narrating events in their chronological order — a task 
which has been accomplished by other writers, for 
example by Mr. Oscar Browning in his " Modern 
France" — but have endeavoured primaiily to seize 
and repi-oduce the general character of each suc- 
cessive period. For this pm-pose I have found ample 
material in the works referred to at the head of 
each chapter ; and though I cannot doubt that I 
have made statements which it may be necessary to 
modify, yet I am not without hope that my account 
may be found, on the whole, to be sutiiciently trust- 
worthy : I will not say that it is impartial, foi- every 
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wnter ha« his point of view ; mine, I suppose, will be 
i-eadily detect^ by those who do not agree with it ; 
and in any case it is hardly for me to apologise for, or 
explain it. I have written my book with a view to 
what T conceived to be the wants of the general 
public ; but it will not, I hope, on that account, be 
altogether unacceptable to students. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE REVOLUTION OF 1789 



Of the histories of the Revolution that I have con- 
sulted I have found that of M. Taine by far the most 
instructive ; that of Mr. H. Morse Stephen is the most 
recent and the most complete in its information. The 
condition of France before the Revolution has been 
minutely analysed and described by Tocqueville 
(•*L'ancien regime et la revolution"), by M. Taine 
(** L'ancien regime "), and by M. de Broc (" La France 
sous l'ancien regime.'* Paris, 1887). ^^^ condition 
under the Directory has been examined by M. Felix 
Rocquain ('* L'etat de la France au i8™« Brumaire "). 



CHAPTER I 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1789 

§ I. Peeliminary. 

The history of modem France is the history of the 
Revolution of 1789 : that Revolution is not yet com- 
pleted; 1793, i79_9, 1814^ 183^1848^ 1851, 1870, 
are so many dates of its advance and recoil : iS^ming 
transformed itself in the process of transforming 
France, it has been gradually defining in practice its 
own theoretic ideal, limiting itself by the act of 
realisation, and substituting for its airy vision of 
Utopia the solid and measurable structure of the 
Third Republic : that that Republic is not the term of 
the process will probably be admitted by any one who 
has studied the history of parties and ideas in France ; 
but it is the present halting-place, and the present 
verdict of the facts on the scope and achievement of the 
movement of which it is the latest expression. With 
the Revolution, then, must begin, as with the Third 
Republic it must end, a book whose endeavour is to 
render intelligible the history of modem France : but 
to add yet another to the many summaries of that 
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unsummable period would be beside the plan of the 
present work ; it will be sufficient for its purpose to 
develop two points — first, what were the conditions 
from which the Revolution proceeded, and by which 
its character was fixed, — secondly, what were its actual 
axjhievements up to the date when it passed under 
the tutelage of Napoleon I. 

§ 2. The Origin op the Revolution. 

The movement which took the form of revolution in 
France was the movement, common to all Europe, of the 
transformation of feudal institutions into those of the 
modern State : at the end of the eighteenth centiuy it 
had proceeded far in England ; it had been started in 
Austria ; but in France no step had been made : yet 
in no other country was there greater need of change, 
and, what is more important, in no other country 
was the need so keenly felt : a public opinion had 
been created which was at once acutely critical of the 
actual and absurdly credulous of the ideal ; which per- 
ceived with inexorable lucidity not only that grievances 
existed, both material and sentimental, but that these 
grievances depended directly on the political and 
social organisation ; and which yet, having access to 
no machinery by which it could make itself felt as 
reform, was compelled, by defect of experience and 
power, to distort its vision and waste its force over 
imaginary constructions in the air : it is the conjunc- 
\ tion of these two conditions — grievances dependent 
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on politi ^^i] o^fffli^igQ*^^^^ I and opi pion indign an^Jbut-' 
powerless for action— ;;that explains at once the fact 
and tHe character of the Revolution of 1789. 



§ 3. The Grievance of Privilege. 

That in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
there was extreme poverty in France is a notorious 
fact on which we need not dwell at length; a 
single quotation may suffice to recall the facts : — 
"Our country people," writes a witness in 1740, 
" live in frightful destitution, without beds or furni- 
ture ; most of them, during half the year, are without 
even the barley bread and hay which is their only 
food, and which they are obliged to snatch from their 
children's mouths in order to pay the taxes : " this 
testimony might be qualified by others ; it might also 
be emphasised : but there is poverty in all societies, 
and the point to notice about that of pre-revolutionary 
France, is not its extent, but its causal connection 
with the existence of politically privileged classes : the 
nobility, the clergy, and officials of the third estate 
were practically exempt from the burden of taxation, 
which therefore fell, almost entirely, upon those who 
were least able to support it, and who had to pay, in 
addition, to their feudal lords, innumerable dues in 
money or in kind : it is calculated that in this way an 
ordinary farmer was mulcted of 82 per cent, of his 
income ; so that, apart from the usual economic 
causes, the mere political relation of classes was 
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sufficient to produce and perpetuate poverty. Privi- 
lege was thus a practical grievance; it was also a 
sentimental one. The nobility had no longer public 
functions corresponding to their public position ; they 
took no part in the central or local government of 
the country ; their superiority was that of birth, of 
manners, of access to the court, while the actual 
administration was in the hands of members of the 
third estate, who remained, even though they might 
be ennobled for their services, a distinct and inferior 
caste : the nobles held the highest position in the 
State ; plebeians performed the highest functions ; and 
this contradiction was a permanent cause of friction 
and discontent. And if these were the feelings of 
the higher bourgeoisie, they were only the more 
intense among the humbler members of the order, who, 
while they had neither wealth nor office to redeem 
their inferiority of birth, possessed, or imagined 
themselves to possess, qualities as distinguished as 
their position was obscure : the interpreter of all 
this class is the Figaro of Beaumarchais, who in his 
celebrated monologue apostrophises his master thus: — 
"Nobility, fortune, rank, office, how proud we are 
of them ! What have you done to procure such 
blessings ? You have taken the trouble to be born, no 
more ! Otherwise, an ordinary man ! Whereas I, an 
insignificant unit in the crowd, have had to employ 
more science and calculation merely to gain my living, 
than has been devoted in the last hundred years to 
the government of all the Spains." 
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Now the point to notice about this inequality, which 
was becoming more and more an intolerable grievance, 
is that, inasmuch as it was due to the existence of 
privilege transmitted by inheritance, it was a political 
not an economic fact ; that is to say it resulted not 
from the free competition of individuals of different 
capacities and opportunities, but from the restrictions 
introduced into their mutual relations by the State. 
The remedy, therefore, lay in a political transforma- 
tion which should distribute proportionally among 
all classes the burden of taxation, abolish the feudal 
dues, and establish the possibility of a free passage 
from the lowest to the highest rank in the State: 
such a transformation would appear to be the more 
immediately feasible that it had primarily to level 
barriers rather than to raise dykes ; and it is this 
fact, not the mere existence of distress and discontent, 
that gives a peculiar character to the situation in 
1789: not only did real grievances exist, but they 
were due to political causes, and could be remedied by 
poUtical transformation : this is the fact that day by 
day was making itself clearly felt ; and all the time 
that the force of events was urging the necessity of 
reform, the force of thought was sapping the structure 
to which reform was to be applied. 

§ 4. The Movement of Opinion. 

The government of France was an absolute 
monarchy, and its theoretic basis was supernatiu-al, 
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not utilitarian ; a special consecration was assumed 
in the person of the Sovereign and his descendants, 
and this consecration could only be derived from 
God himself: thus a belief in God, nob merely as 
an abstract supreme being, but as an active inter- 
vening providence, was the speculative presupposi- 
tion of the actually constituted authofity, and the 
Catholic Church was its natural and indispensable 
ally: but the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
was the enemy of all supernaturalism, and especially, 
in France, of its concrete embodiment in the Church : 
Voltaire's ^^ ecraaez Vinfdme'^ is an epitome of the 
whole movement: the Church was odious to the 
philosopher not only in theory but in practice; not 
only did it^ prof ess what was incredible, but it per-"* 
formed what was abominable; it persecuted Pro- 
testants and free-thinkers ; it caused the execution, in 
particular, of Galas and La Barre; it produced and 
encouraged convulsionists "rolling on the ground 
half-naked, foaming at the mouth like Sibyls ; " it ^ 
suppressed the Encyclopsedia; it condemned and burnt 
" Emile " ; it was the enemy, not only of light, but of 
justice, benevolence and toleration : — " Next to our 
own religion " says Voltaire, " next to our own holy 
religion, which is, of course, the only good one, which 
would be the least bad ? Would it not be that which 
is the most simple? Would it not be that which 
includes in its teaching the maximum of morality and 
the minimum of dogma? that which would tend to 
make men just without making them ridiculous ? that 
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which would not insist upon the acceptance of im- 
possible and contradictory beliefs, at once discreditable 
to the Deity and injurious to mankind ? that which 
would not dare to threaten with damnation any one . 
who should be guilty of common sense ? which would 
not maintain executioners in the service of its creed, 
nor deluge the earth with innocent blood in support 
of incomprehensible sophistries? which would not 
make use of an ambiguous phrase, a play upon words, 
and two or three imaginary charters, to convert into a 
sovereign and a god a priest who has often been guilty 
of incest and murder? which would not submit to 
that priest the authority of kings? which would 
exhort only to the worship of God, to justice, tolera- ^^ 
tion and human kindness ? " To attack in this way the 
Church and Christianity, was to expose to the criticism 
of reason the fabric of secular society : the existing 
institutions could not, henceforth, be defended on the 
ground of their supernatural origin; and it was plain 
that they could not be defended on the ground of prac- - 
tical expediency: the logical absurdity of a feudal system 
which had out-grown the circumstances for which it 
was created was no less apparent to the intellect of the 
privileged classes themselves than its actual working 
was oppressive to the interests and sentiments of the 
third estate: the incompetency of the Government; 
the exclusion of the -nobility from public functions ; 
the tyranny and superstition of the Church; the 
insurmountable impediments to the fruitful appli- 
cation of intellect and talent in the State ; the 
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disastrous operation of the financial system, with its 
dependence upon the existence of privileged orders ; 
all this became more and more obvious and intolerable 
as the reason grew hardier to examine and judge ; and 
thus everything was prepared for the destruction of 
the old, even had there been no enthusiasm for the 
creation of the new. 

But the thought of the eighteenth century was not 
only critical and solvent ; it was also, itself, a new 
creed and, at last, a new fanaticism : the belief which 
it refused to the traditions of Church and State it^ 
transferred to its own abstractions and ideals: be- 
cause, in the France of the eighteenth century, there 
were evils which could be traced to institutions as their 
cause, the conclusion was drawn that institutions are 
the cause of all evil : in accordance with this concep- 
tion a " natural man " was imagined, peaceful, happy, 
and nude ; and though all that was assumed at first 
was the probability of his existence in the past, it was 
an easy transition to assume the possibility of his 
existence in the future : if customs and laws had 
introduced corruption, their abolition, it might be 
supposed, would restore to innocence: — "If man is 
good by nature," says E-ousseau, "as I am confident 
that I have proved him to be, it follows that he will 
continue so, as long as he is not perverted by alien 
influences; if then, men are wicked, as I am so 
earnestly instructed that they are, it follows that this 
wickedness must come to them from without ; close 
therefore, the door to vice, and the human heart will 
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be always good." It is thus that the theory of the 
" natural man " was connected with that of human 
perfectibility: if the intellect and passions were 
allowed to expand, unhampered by artificial barriers, 
they would, it was supposed, of themselves evolve 
into happiness and virtue; the condition of such 
expansion was the destruction of the old order, 
which was thus, in all its notorious deformity, con- 
fronted with the beauty of the ideal. 

The enthusiasm thus aroused was deepened, at once, 
and darkened, by the doctrines of the Social Contract^ 
which, in professing to explain the origin of society, 
produced, in effect, both an indictment against the 
existing government of France, and a passionate 
appeal for a new and juster organisation : at a certain 
moment, according to this book, certain men, being 
at that time all of them equal and free, had met to- 
gether and deliberately agreed, for their common con- 
venience and profit, to submit each his individual will 
to the general will of the Whole : this deliberate 
compact was the only basis and justification of all 
political authority ; every actual ruler, or ruling body, 
was only a delegate of the people, which was unable, 
even if it should so desire, to divest itself of the 
sovereignty : it follows that in any State, and at any 
given moment, the whole body of citizens has the- 
right to resume its original powers ; that is to say, to 
dissolve the existing government, and to set up any 
other in its place. Such a theory as this not only 
stultified and sapped the absolute monarchy in France, 
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but it also proclaimed an alternative ideal as a neces- 
sary and absolute truth : existing institutions, which 
were already conceived as the origin of all evil, were 
now regarded, over and above, as the formal negation 
of a prior and inalienable right : thus to the passion 
for happiness and virtue was added the passion for 
abstract justice ; reason was invoked in support of 
sentiment, and the enthusiast converted into the 
fanatic of an idea. 

§ 5. The Absolutism of the Government. 

The prevalence, however, even of such a public 
opinion as this, is not enough, of itself, to account for 
a revolution : it must be considered in connection 
with the character of the government, which may be 
illustrated by the following address delivered in 1787 
to the Parliament of Paris: — "To the King alone 
belongs the sovereign authority in his kingdom, and 
he is accountable only to God for his exercise of the 
supreme power ; the legislative power resides in the 
person of the sovereign ; it is dependent on none and 
shared with none : the representatives of the three 
orders of the State can be to him nothing but a larger 
council, whose members are selected from a family of 
which he is the head, and of whose representations 
and grievances he must be the supreme arbiter." 
From this statement it will be perceived that a 
representative assembly in France was simply a 
council to give advice which might or might not be 
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accepted ; and even such an assembly had not been 
held for more than a century and a half : national 
affairs were transacted by the King and his council ; 
local affairs by officials appointed by the central 
authority: with the exception of these officials, and 
of the members of the council, there was, broadly 
speaking, no one in France who had any experience 
of public affairs : neither were there any facilities for 
hearing or judging of current political events ; the 
press was subject to strict censorship ; the communi- 
cation between Paris and the provinces was tardy 
and defective ; there was no such thing as public 
meeting and discussion of national interests : there 
were thus no means whereby the revolutionary 
opinion we have analysed could be brought to bear 
with effect upon actual facts ; it couM neither modify 
circumstances, nor be modified by them ; it remained 
like a thunderbolt, suspended in the air, and fell only 
to consume the fabric it had been forbidden to 
illumine. 

§ 6. The Principles of the Revolution and their 
Immediate Interpretation in Fact. 

From the conditions which have just been examined 
it resulted that the transition from the.^u<iaLto,thfi / >f 
modfiEn-atateaJ&^hich was progressive in other coun- » 
tries, in France was revolutionary : in little more 
than three years the whole of the ancient organisa- 
tion of society was destroyed — feudal dues, titles of 
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nobOitjr trthes, clerical corporatfcn^ trade gnUds, 
the administrative sjstezKi, tlie £scai sjstem^ tlie 
division of the coantrj into provinces^ lastly the 
monarch J itself : with eqnal expedition were formu- 
lated the principles of the new order : the sofvereigntj 
of the people, the supremacy of the law^ the respoDsi- 
bility of public servants, liberty of thooght, of person, 
and of the press, security of property, proportional 
taxation, the right of every citizen to assist in the 
formation of the law, and to contrcd the assessment dt 
the taxes and the employment of public f onds, all these, 
the axioms of the modem democratic state, were for- 
mally and precisely enunciated in the Declaration of 
Rights. The ideal of modem France was thus defined ; 
and her history for the next hundred years was an 
attempt to realise in practice, what a week or two had 
sufficed to elaborate in theory. After the enunciation 
of principles came their conversion into fact; and 
here was the real problem of the Eevolution. The 
first attempt to solve it was that of the Constituent 
Assembly, whose constructive work may be summed 
up as follows : — 

In place of the absolute monarchy it established 
a constitutional government, vesting the executive 
power in the King, and the legislative in a single 
representative assembly, and exacting, both for depu- 
tioH and electors, a property qualification. 

In place of the centralised administration it estab- 
linhod a system of local government, based upon a 
new divlHion of the country into departments, districts. 
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and communes ; each of these divisions had its repre- 
sentative council and executive, the commune being 
subject, in theory, to the district, and the district to 
the department. 

In place of the independent Church, possessing its 
own property and deriving its consecration from Eome, 
it established a body of elected officials, salaried by the 
State and instituted by the metropolitan bishops. 

But this work of the Constituent Assembly was 
open to obvious criticism f l*om the point of view of the 
principles it had itself proclaimed :(it had declared 
the people to be sovereign, yet it retained a King^ it 
had declared that every citizen had a right to take 
part in the formation of the law, yet it retained a 
property qualification : plainly, both liberty and 
equality had been violated by those who had been 
the first to proclaim them ; and the work thus marred 
must be amended by more consistent revolutionists : 
accordingly, the constitution of 1791 was abolished 
by the insurrection of August 10, and a new one 
adopted which admitted the principle of manhood 
suffrage, and a direct veto of the people on laws 
proposed by the Assembly : such a constitution, if it 
had ever taken effect, would have been at least a 
logical interpretation of the principle of the sove- 
reignty of the people ; but as a matter of fact it 
remained, and was intended to remain, a dead letter ; 
and the interpretation actually adopted in its place 
was the despotism of the Committee of Public Safety : 
how this came about is described in the histories of 
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the Revolution ; here it will be sufficient to indicate 
briefly the logical process it implies. 

§ 7. The Transition from 1789 to 1793. 

The chiefs of the Revolution had proceeded upon 
what they conceived to be absolute principles; it 
followed that they were infallible, and that if their 
views appeared to conflict with experience, it must 
be experience that was wrong ; this attitude is noted 
by contemporary observers : " They imagined," says 
one, "that they were assembled to retrieve every 
fault of the past, to correct every error of the human 
mind, and to secure the happiness of future genera- 
tions : doubt had no place in their minds and infalli- 
bility presided perpetually over all their contradictory 
decrees." Such an -attitude already implies that no 
terms will be made with opposition ; but it was not 
expected, at first, that any opposition would be main- 
tained : the hypothesis still prevailed that men are 
naturally reasonable and good, and that they would 
resume these original qualities on the disappearance 
of the institutions that had obscured them : they 
would therefore accept and fulfil those decrees, dictated 
by " absolute reason," which were ex hypothesi no more 
than the expression of the general will. At the first 
moment it appeared as though these expectations 
would be fulfilled: the federation feasts of 1790 
suggested irresistibly the dawn of a millennium : 
nobles and plebeians, Catholics and Protestants, old 
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men and children, were meeting, embracing, weeping, 
haranguing, dancing and drinking together, and 
swearing at the altar eternal love, and devotion to the 
nation and the laws :— " At St. Andr^ol the honour 
of taking the oath at the head of all the people was 
conferred on two patriarchs, one aged 93, the other 
94, one a noble and the colonel of the National Guard, 
the other an ordinary labourer ; they embraced at 
the altar, thanking Heaven that they had lived to 
see that day : the people were full of * emotion, be- 
lieving they beheld in those venerable men the ever- 
lasting reconciliation of classes : they rushed into one 
another's arms and joining hands in a country dance, 
comprising everybody without exception, spread 
through the town, into the fields, across the moun- 
tains of Ard^che and towards the meadows of the 
Rhine ; wine flowed in the streets, tables were spread, 
provisions placed in common ; and all the people ate 
together in the evening, solemnising this love-feast 
and praising God." 

" At Saint Jean de Gard, near Alais, the Catholic 
curate and the Protestant minister embraced at the 

altar All hearts overflowed with love ; prose 

was not sufficient; a burst of poetry could alone 
express so profound an emotion : the curate composed 
and chanted a hymn to liberty ; the mayor leplied in 
stanzas, and his wife, a respectable mother of a family 
at the moment when she presented her children at 
the altar, poured forth the feelings of her heart in a 
few pathetic verses." 

B 
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Such scenes as these appeared for a moment to 
support the hypothesis of the " natural man/' and of 
the single "general will" in which all individuals 
were supposed to acquiesce : but the course of events 
brought with it disenchantment ; it became clear that 
the population was still divided, as it had been before 
the Revolution, into a number of groups representing 
the most diverse and irreconcileable interests; and 
that what was assumed to be the " general will " was, 
in fact, not even that of the majority, but that of the 
faction which at any moment might show itself the 
strongest and the least scrupulous: thus, to begin 
with, there was a party of reaction, which assembled 
on the frontier and threatened war; there was the 
constitutional opposition of the King to certain decrees 
of the Assembly, which was met by his deposition and 
the proclamation of the Republic; there was the 
opposition of the various Republican parties to one 
another, the annihilation of the Girondins by the 
Jacobins, and of the H6bertists and Dantonists by 
the followers of Robespierre ; there was the division 
between the clergy who refused and the clergy who 
accepted the oath to the constitution ; between the 
constitutional clergy and the secularists ; between the 
communes and the districts and depai-tments to which 
they were supposed to be subject ; between the muni- 
cipal officers and the people they were supposed to 
represent ; lastly, there was the fundamental cleavage 
between the rich and the poor, which was rather 
emphasised than diminished by the events of the 
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Revolution. Thus, instead of a homogeneous body of 
equal and fraternal patriots, there appeared a number 
of isolated groups whose differences were so emphatic 
and so fundamental that it was impossible even to 
arrive at the ordinary compromise by which the 
minority consents to submit to the majority. The 
idealists of the Revolution were therefore compelled to 
adopt a new position : they had assumed not only that 
their principles were true, but that, as such, they 
would be readily acpepted by the rest of the human 
race; being disappointed in this expectation, they 
concluded, not that the principles were false, or their 
application defective, but that their opponents were 
, at once irrational and wicked ; the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people was still maintained, in 
theory ; but the " people " were now defined as those 
who belonged to the dominant faction ; the rest were 
traitors, or at best, obstructionists, whom it was a 
duty as well as a necessity to destroy: "even the 
indifferent are to be punished," said St. Just, "all 
who are passive in the Republic." The original phrases 
were still preserved; Robespierre could still declare 
with unction that " man is born for liberty " and " his 
rights are written in his heai*t ; " but by " man " is 
understood the Jacobin of the present, or the ideal 
soldier-farmer of the future; the rest are monsters 
whose swift extermination is a necessary prelude to 
the new order : — " We will make a graveyard of 
France," said Carrier, - rather than fail to regene- 
rate her according to our ideas " ; and this programme 
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wa^ iit^rallv ftilfiileri '»t rb^ .OLrtv to which he 
'r>elon<red. 

It vTft^ thrj* that the - !iherrv. equaiitv. frateniitv ^ 
of 17S9 ifjfnipri. ^vith an apfiearanoe af losricai 



sjty. in the fipppntism of the Reicn of Tearror: but 
thip trftn6rform»tinn camplet-ely rerersed the fonaiils 
in ^hof;** :nt''*T^5t it was supposed to be aocsom- 
pli«h*^ : there wns ^^arcely one of the creatiaBfi of 
the T'Onyfit'ient A^isemblv that survived under the 
govprnment of the Convention : nor one of the 
prin'^'iplft** of the Declaration of Rig-hts that was not 
reversed in practice. To illustrate this it will be 
wiffi^i^nt to compare the fact with the theory in ob- 
tain definite point-s. 

J 8. The Tnwt-RY asd the Fact. 

T. ^* All citizen?; have the right to take part in the 
f<'rrmatioTi of the law, either jjersonally or through 
their re j>resenta fives. All citizens, being equal in 
its pight, are equally admissible to all dignities, places 
and pii>>lic employments, according to their capacity, 
and withotit other distinction than that of their 
virttips and talents." (Declaration of Rights, Art. 6.) 

The constitution of 1 791, by retaining a property 
qtialifiration, both foj* voters and for members of the 
lefrislative an«l administrative councils, directly con- 
tradic'tefl tlip princi])le f>f which it was supposed to be 
the* pxpii'ssion : this defect was remedied by the 
constitution of 1793; but that constitution, as has 
!)Of'n alreailv noticeil, was never intended to take 
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effect : it was promulgated as a blind for the depart- 
ments, "a torpedo to numb them to sleep," while the 
real power was assumed by the Committee of Public 
Safety : this Council of twelve, for almost a year, 
enjoyed an authority as absolute as that of the Czar ; 
through the Convention they controlled legislation, 
and they were themselves the executive, employing 
the Ministers as " clerks ; " the functions of the 
departmental councils they limited to the assessment 
of taxes and the repair of roads ; those of the muni- 
cipalities they " suspended till further notice : " their 
commissioners were as absolute in the departments 
as they themselves at the centre ; they disposed at 
their pleasure of life and property; they prevented 
or punished by wholesale massacres any attempt 
at rebellion: there was no such thing as "security, 
Hberty, property, and resistance to oppression ; " that 
is to say, in the name of the Rights of Man, the 
Rights of Man were abolished. 

2. " No one can be accused, arrested, or detained ex- 
cept in the cases determined by the law, and according 
to the forms it has prescribed." (D. R., Art. 7.) 

On March 10, 1793, the Convention passed the 
following decree : " There shall be established an ex- 
traordinary criminal tribunal to take cognisance of 
every counter-revolutionary enterprise, of all offences 
against the liberty, equality, unity, and indivisibility 
of the Republic, and the interior and exterior security 
of the State ; and of all plots tending to re-establish 
the Monarchy." 
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In September this tribunal was divided into fonr 
sections to enable it to work more rapidly ; the judges 
were permitted to stop the trial at any point if the 
jury professed that they were already convinced; 
ultimately, the prisoners were deprived of counsel, 
and condemned in batches. Similar courts were 
established in the provinces. On September 17 was 
passed the law of " suspects : " a " suspect " is there 
defined as '^ any one who has shown himself a partisan 
of tyranny or federation ; any one who cannot prove 
that he has performed his civic duties ; those of the 
ci-devant nobles who have not constantly given evi- 
dence of their attachment to the Revolution ; pubUc 
officials who have been suspended or dismissed either 
by the Convention or by its commissions, and have 
not been reinstated : " any " suspect " might be sent 
before the revolutionary tribunal. There was thus 
established an extraordinary court, emancipated from 
the usual forms of law, taking cognisance of inde- 
finite political offences, and having the power of life 
and death : the numbers condemned by this court, 
and guillotined, in Paris alone, are as follows : — 
between April 15 and October i, 1793, 66, or an 
average of 3 a week; between October i, 1793, and 
June 9, 1794, 1 165, or an average of over 32 a week ; 
between June 10 and July 27, 1794, 1376, or an 
average of over 196 a week. 

3. *' Property being an inviolable and sacred right, 
no one can be deprived of it, except when public 
necessity, legally established, evidently requires it. 
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and then only on condition of the previous payment 
of a fair compensation." (D. E,., Art. 17.) 

The Constituent Assembly proceeded at once to violate 
this principle by the confiscation, without indemnity, of 
the property of the Church ; the Legislative Assembly, 
in its turn, appropriated the property of the emigres : 
these measures were defended as dealing, the first, 
with the property of corporations, the second, with 
that of traitors ; but the Convention went further ; 
it perceived that the poor were its natural allies, and 
the rich its natural enemies, and proceeded, accord- 
ingly, to feed the former at the expense of the latter; 
on March 5, 1793, it passed a decree regulating the 
price of bread by the rate of wages, and directing that 
the loss which would fall on the State should be met 
by a special tax on the rich ; on May 2 it determined 
a maximum price for corn, under the influence of a 
petition whose terms it is interesting to reproduce : — 
" Decree a fixed price for corn, and then tear up all 
unfair leases : let every one who possesses more than 
2000 livres a year contribute the half of the surplus to 
the expenses of the war and the relief of the poor : if 
you reject these wholesome and necessary measures 
know that the people is in a state of insurrection." 
The commune, at the same time, passed a decree 
requisitioning on loan the surplus of all incomes 
above 30,000 livres : on September 17, the law of the 
" maximum '* was extended to all the necessaries of 
life, and it was made a capital offence to withhold 
them from the market: in February, 1794, the 
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property of " suspects '' was appropriated ; and it was 
so ea.^ to include in this category anybody who 
happened to be rich, that practically all property 
henceforth wa^ at the disposal of the Convention : 
finally it was declared bv the " decrees of ventose " 
that the property of " enemies of the Revolution " 
was sequestrated : that a list should be made of 
*• needy patriots '* : and that a report should be drawn 
up as to the means of *• indemnifying the latter with 
the goods of the foi-mer." Such is the history, under 
the Revolution, of the *• sacred and inviolable right " 
of propei-ty. 

4. " Xo one may be interfered with on account of 
his opinions, even on the subject of religion, so long 
as their manifestation does not disturb the public 
order established by the law." (D. R., Art. 10.) 

The " Civil Constitution of the Clergy ** set up by 
the Constituent Assembly, was an immediate challenge 
to this principle : a schism was created in the Church ; 
some priests refused and others accepted the oath to 
the new constitution ; and though an effort was made 
to deal gently with the non-jurors, they were eventu- 
ally ordered to leave the country, sentenced, if they 
refused, to transportation, and in case of persistent 
contumacy, to death. The imposition of the oath 
was an interference with religious opinion, for the 
Pope had condemned the constitution ; it might, 
however, be justified on the ground that the opinions 
attacked were prejudicial to public order : but as the 
Revolution proceeded a persecution was instituted, not 
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only against non-jurors but against all Christian 
priests : they were made liable to transportation at the 
pleasure of the administrative authorities; they were 
forbidden to wear the ecclesiastical costume, or to 
celebrate worship in public ; they were urged to give 
up their orders, and marry, and were punished with 
imprisonment if they refused; the churches were 
closed or converted into public assembly halls ; steeples 
were demolished, images smashed, relics desecrated, 
and an opera dancer enthroned in Notre Dame in the 
character of the goddess of Reason : a new fanaticism 
and a new persecution succeeded to the old ; and this 
tyranny of the grotesque was exercised in the name 
of toleration and reason. 

§ 9. The Immediate Results of The Revolution. 

It is thus abundantly proved that the Revolution 
issued in self-contradiction ; it was so far from establish- 
ing its own principles that it directly reversed them 
in practice. And, even so, it had not succeeded in cre- 
ating a permanent government ; the temporary unity 
and force which the Reign of Terror had secured was 
ended by the Revolution of Thermidor ; a series of 
insurrections destroyed the prestige of the Convention 
and of the Directory ; and it was not till the coup 
(Tetat of Brumaire that political order was restored. 
Meantime, and through the whole revolutionary 
period, social and economic anarchy had prevailed : 
confusion, ignorance, and corruption were the rule 
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in administration and finance; hosptals had de- 
generated into nurseries of disease; pablic boDd- 
ings were everywhere in decav ; the roads were be- 
coming impassable, and were infested by brigands ; 
in certain districts a third of the population lived by 
begging and stealing ; the law of the maximum, the 
requisitions, the war, the insecurity, the difficulties 
of communication, had ruined commerce ; elementary 
e<lucation was becoming extinct, and where it existed 
was little better thaA a farce ; everything, in every 
department, had been destroyed, and, in spite of 
innumerable positive decrees, nothing as yet had been 
re-created : every writing and record had been obliter- 
ated from the chart of France; and the only new 
inscription was a note of interrogation. The old order 
was abolished ; the principles of a new one had been 
affirmed ; but the first attempt to establish them in 
practice had issued in a catastrophe. Would a second 
attempt be made ? if so, vrith what interpretation ? 
with what precautions? with what success? These 
are the questions that it fell to the lot of Napoleon to 
answer. 
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CHAPTEK II 

THE FIRST EMPIRE 

§ I. Napoleon and the Philosophy of the 

Kevolution. 

" If the present project of a Republic should fail, all 
securities to a moderated freedom fail along with it ; 
all the indirect restraints which mitigate despotism 
are removed ; insomuch that if Monarchy should ever 
again obtain an entire ascendency in France, under this 
or under any other dynasty, it will probably be, if not 
voluntarily tempered, at setting out, by the wise and 
virtuous counsels of the prince, the most completely 
arbitrary power that has ever appeared on earth." 
This prophecy of Burke's was fulfilled by Napoleon I. 
The way had been already prepared by the Committee 
of Public Safety ; on anarchy they had superimposed 
a despotism ; they had eliminated the possible elements 
of resistance; and when they fell the only power 
that remained standing was the army. Napoleon 
succeeded to the heritage of Caesar and of Cromwell ; 
his opportunity is clear and his success intelligible ; 
and it will be convenient here, omitting the steps by 
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which he rose to power, to pass at once to the con- 
sideration of his work and of the spirit in which it 
was conceived. 

yapoleon h ad passed throug h the Revolution with- 
out sympathy with its ideal ; the doctrine of equality 
he welcomed because it opened to him a career ; that 
of liberty he never accepted or understood : he mis- 
trusted popular movements and popular sentiments : 
the philosophy of the eighteenth century he put aside 
with contempt ; he neither believed in it himself nor 
believed that the nation believed in it; "your Rous- 
seau was a madman," he said ; " it is he who has 
brought us to this pass ! " he judged the Revolution 
by what it had done, not by what it had meant to 
do ; it had promised the millennium and achieved an 
inferno ; it had started with Rousseau and ended in 
Fouquier-Tinville ; and the conclusion damned the 
prelude. Idealism having thus been tested and failed, 
it was time to return to facts ; what did the nation 
really desire ? what capacities did it really possess ? 
that was the point to ascertain, and that the basis to 
choose for the new creation. Let the end, henceforth, 
be the attainable, and the means the practicable : 
" we have finished the romance of the Revolution, 
it is time to begin its history ; to note only what is 
real and possible in the application of its principles, 
and to ignore all that is merely speculative and hypo- 
thetical." The application to politics of cb priori 
principles had hurried the Revolution to a catastrophe ; 
the restorer and creator of society must directly 
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reverse the method : — " It is to ideology that we 
must attribute all the misfoitunes experienced by 
France; to that obscure metaphysic which inquires 
minutely into first causes, and endeavours to make 
them the basis of legislation, instead of adapting laws 
to our knowledge of the human heart and to the 
lessons of history. Such errors were bound to lead, 
as they did, to the reign of the men of blood. In 
fact, who was it that proclaimed as a duty the prin- 
ciple of insurrection? who was it that flattered the 
people by attributing to them a sovereignty which 
they were incapable of exercising ? who was it that 
destroyed the sanctity and authority of the laws by 
making them dependent not on the sacred principles 
of justice, on the nature of things, and on law, but 
merely on the will of an assembly whose members 
had no acquaintance with the civil, criminal, adminis- 
trative, political, and military institutions ? When 
one is called to regenerate a State it is the directly 
opposite principles that one must take as one's guide ; 
it is in history that the advantages and inconveniences 
of the various systems of laws are to be sought." 

§ 2. Napoleon and Equality. 

While he was thus opposed to the spiiit of the 
Revolution, Napoleon readily accepted the position it 
had made : he had no desire to restore the Bourbons 
and feudalism ; on the contrary, the destruction of 
the ancien regime was the presupposition of all his 
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HajiiseDa was tbe son of a wine-mervhant, Xev of a 
cooper, Lefebvre of a miller, Murat of a pubhcan, 
L^iuner> of an ostler, Augereau of a masc*n ; aniCMig 
bis prefects were representatives of tbe a/icUn ret/imey 
of the Ck)nstituent and L^rislative Assemblies^ of 
both Girondins and Jacobins of tbe Convention, and 
of tbe Directory ; on tbe council of bis universit j sat 
together Cuvier, the Protestant man of science^ and 
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Bonald, the champion of the Catholic reaction ; he 
recalled the emigrants of every class and every shade 
of opinion; side by side with the "constitutional" 
priests he established those who had refused the 
oath, and opened to members of the old noblesse the 
ranks of his ne^ aristocracy : for every talent he had 
a use, for every merit a reward — subject, however, to 
the one condition of absolute submission to his will. 

But the equality of the revolutionary ideal had 
meant something more than this ; it had meant, to 
the more zealous of its devotees, the merging of every 
distinction in the title of "citizen:" St. Just had 
conceived a Republic of which every member should 
be a French Camillus, subsisting on his measured plot 
of ground, and ready to turn from the plough to the 
sword at the call of public danger; these were 
extreme views; but they indicate the vague and 
comprehensive significance attached to the word 
equality: all this Napoleon brushed aside, with his 
characteristic contempt for the ideal ; the distinction 
of rich and poor he regarded as an ultimate fact, 
which it was the duty of the State to turn to profit, 
and of religion to turn to edification : property he 
held to be the basis of society, and it was his constant 
aim to establish and confirm it : not less appropriate 
to human nature were the distinctions of title and 
rank; eveiybody really desired them whatever his 
philosophy might pretend to the contrary ; "I do 
not believe," said Napoleon, "that the French love 
libei*ty and equahty. The French have not been 

c 
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changed by ten years of revolution ; they have but 
one sentiment — honour. That sentiment, then, must 
be nourished; they must have distinctions." In 
accordance with this view he founded his " Legion of 
Honour," whose members received at once a decora- 
tion and a pension ; he instituted a hierarchy of titles, 
from Prince to Chevalier ; and re-introduced, for their 
transmission, the principle of heredity ; an hereditary 
title was a contradiction to his own conception of 
equality, and he recognised the danger; "decorated 
and rich," he said, "they will endeavour to escape 
me;" but he consoled himself with the reflection 
" however fast they run, I shall know how to catch 
them." 

Napoleon's interpretation, then, of the principle of 
" equality " was both more precise and less compre- 
hensive than that of the Revolution ; it was based, 
like all that he thought and did, on his conception of 
the average man : self-interest and vanity he held to 
be the only springs of action; "there is only one 
thing to be done in this world, and that is to be 
always acquiring more money and more power ; 
everything else is chimsera : " these passions must be 
stimulated by prizes, hence the pensions and titles; 
they must be tested by conflict, hence access for all 
to the running: the new regime, unlike the old, 
measured the reward by the work done ; and this was 
the fundamental distinction between the old nobility 
and the new. 
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§ 3. Napoleon and Liberty. 

It was thu s that Na poleon realised _equfiJity ; 
liberty he did not attempt to realise at all : when he 
said " I am_the Revolution " he meant it ; and it 
followed that the Revolution was not liberty. It was 
he who had delivered France from anarchy, and it 
was he who must found the new order: the 
people did not really want liberty, any more than 
they wanted equality; even if they wanted it they 
were not fit for it ; even if they were fit for it, they 
should not have it ; " to all your complaints," he said 
to his wife, "I have the right to reply with an 
eternal *I'"; he might have said the same to 
France : " power is my mistress," " I love it as a 
muflician loves his violin, I love it as an ai-tist : " 
the artist dare not lend his violin, and least of all to 
an incompetent player; Napoleon dare not delegate 
his power, and least of all to revolutionary France ' 
his passion and his conviction, his piivate and his 
public ends, pointed in the same direction, and urged 
the same supremacy : he was the fated man ; he had 
the brain and the will; France was at once his 
country and his property; and duty conspired with 
interest to support his absolute control ; he had taken 
over the estate from the Revolution, dilapidated but 
unencumbered; the old claims were abolished, the 
old officials expelled ; it remained for him to introduce, 
with the force and precision of a single wil], the new 
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methods and the new tenants appropriate to a new 
era. 

Such, in brief, was the relation of Napoleon to the 
Revolution : it will be further illustrated and defined 
by the actual work he accomplished. That work we 
shall now proceed to pass in review, examining first 
the political constitution which was the expression of 
Napoleon's supremacy, and then the administrative 
and other institutions which he utilised his position 
to establish. 

§ 4. The Political Constitution of the Empire. 

By the constitution proposed by Siey^s, after the 
eighteenth of Brumaire, Napoleon would have been 
simply an irresponsible and irremovable head of the 
State ; he would have had nothing to do with the prac- 
tical government of the country : this position of pour- 
ceau cb Vengrais he not unnaturally rejected, and trans- 
formed the constitution in such a way that he exercised, 
as " First Consul," a practically absolute authority ; his 
colleagues in the Consulate, Cambac^r^s and Lebrun, 
were, as he put it himself, " nothing but councillors, 
whom I am obliged to consult, but whose advice I 
need not listen to : " he was head of the army and 
navy and appointed all their officers; he nominated 
the members of the Council of State, the Ministers, 
the ambassadors, and most of the judges; and he 
selected, from lists supplied by the electors, the 
officials of the local administration : — " In all other 
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acts of the Goyemment the second and third consuls 
have a consultative voice; they sign the register of 
these acts to prove that they are present, and if they 
like they record their own opinion ; after ^vhich, the 
decision of the first consul is sufficient." Thus in 
administration and public policy the first consul was 
supreme ; he was assisted and supported by a Council 
of State, who had the further function of formulating 
laws, and interpreting them whenever a doubtful case 
might arise. The actual legislative power resided in 
an Assembly of 300, which, however, could only accept 
or reject, without amendment or discussion, the laws 
submitted to it by the Council of State. The dis- 
cussion of these laws was entrusted to a " Tribunate," 
an Assembly of 100, which deputed three of its 
members to support its opinion before the Legislative 
Assembly; three members of the Council represented, 
before the same body, the views of the Government. 
In addition to the Tribunate and the Legislative 
Assembly there was a Senate of 80 members, whose 
function was to " maintain or annul all acts which are 
reported to it as unconstitutional by the Tribunate or 
the government : " the members of the Senate were 
selected, originally, by the consuls; afterwards they 
filled up vacancies themselves by co-optation, selecting 
from three candidates presented for each place, one by 
the First Consul, one by the Tribunate, and one by the 
Legislative Assembly; they also selected, from lists 
pi-esented by the electors, the members of the Tri- 
bunate and of the Legislative Assembly; so that 
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through the Senate, which was originally its own 
creation, the Government really appointed the 
members of the two other Assemblies. Practically, 
therefore, legislation, as well as administration, was in 
the hands of the First Consul, subject only to the 
necessity of deferring to the lists presented by the 
electors: these lists were three; ist, the communal 
listf being a tenth of the whole voting population, 
elected by manhood sufl&^ge ; 2nd, the departm^enUd 
list, elected by the members of the communal list and 
being a tenth of their number ; 3rd, the ^national list, 
elected by members of the departmental list, and 
being a tenth of their number : from the first list were 
selected the public officers of the communes; from 
the second the public officers of the departments; 
from the third the members of the Tribunate and 
the Legislative Assembly, This was the system 
established by the Constitution; but in 1802 it was 
re-organised as follows : — the basis, as before, 

! was manhood suffrage, represented by the cantonal 

I assemblies: 

These assemblies elected 

' (a) from a list of the most highly taxed members 
of the canton two candidates for each place vacant in 
the municipal councils. The final selection was made 
from this list by the Fu*st Consul ; 

(b) the electoral college of the " aiTondissement " ; 

(c) the electoral college of the department (from a 
list of its most highly taxed inhabitants). 

These electoral colleges were permanent. 
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The electoral college of the " arrondissement '' 
elected 

(a) up to May 1806, two candidates for each 
place vacant in the administrative council of the 
'^ arrondissement/' the final selection being made by 
the First Consul : 

(h) two names towards the formation of each of 
the lists from which the members of the Tribunate 
and of the Legislative Assembly, respectively, were 
chosen. 

The electoral college of the department elected 

(a) up to May 1806, two candidates for each 
place vacant in the council of the department, the 
final selection being made by the First Consul ; 

{b) two names towards the formation of each of 
the lists from which the members of the Senate 
and of the Legislative Assembly, respectively, were 
chosen. 

The final selection of members of the Legislative 
Assembly and of the Tribunate was made, from the 
lists so furnished, by the Senate; the Senate also 
selected its own members from candidates chosen by 
the First Consul from the list furnished by the elec- 
toral colleges of the department. 

The presidents of the cantonal assemblies were 
appointed by the First Consul, who, through them, 
found it easy to control the more or less illiterate 
electors: thus popular election never was, and 
never was meant to be anything but a form; but 
even the mere form was unacceptable to Napoleon ; 
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in 1 806 he suppressed the presentation of candidates 
for the municipal and departmental councils, and 
made the selection henceforth directly, and without 
restriction, himself. 

It might be suppose^l that a Tribunate and Legisla- 
tive Assembly, so carefully composed according to 
the method that has been described, would have 
given little offence to the most exacting Government ; 
they did, however, on certain occasions, venture upon 
opposition : having no power of amendment, they 
could only reject what they might otherwise have 
preferred to modify; and in 1801 they actually did 
throw out one of the chapters of the new Civil Code : 
such a step was regarded as factious, and measures 
were taken at once to " purge " the offending councils : 
it was the law that one-fifth of their members were 
renewed every year; hitherto the names of those 
who were to retire had been selected by lot ; but on 
this occasion tlie Consul decided that they should be 
selected by the Senate, that is to say by himself; 
and in this way he secured the removal of all the 
prominent members of the opposition : even so he 
was not satisfied; in 1802 he further diminished the 
importance of the Tribunate by reducing its numbers 
to 50, and in 1807 he suppressed it altogether. 

It was in 1802 that Napoleon assumed the Con- 
sulate for life ; at the same time he attributed new 
power to his instrument, the Senate ; it had now the 
right to dissolve the Tribunate and the Legislative 
Assembly, to suspend trial by jury, to place the 
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departments out of the Constitution, and to annul 
the sentences of the courts : it is plain, after all this, 
that in 1804, when the First Consul assumed the title 
of Emperor, he was merely adopting the symbol of a 
position which he had already established in fact. 

The absolute power which he had thus secured 
Napoleon employed with indefatigable energy in the 
work of reorganisation : the revolutionary experi- 
ment in democracy had issued in anarchy; the 
system was now to be reversed, and order to be 
secured at the cost of liberty. The institutions of 
the Consulate and the Empire are those of modern 
France ; and it is therefore necessary, briefly, to pass 
them in review. 

§ 5. The Administrative System. 

The system of local self-government established 
in 1790 had failed : the communes had proved insub- 
ordinate to the central authorities, and the indivi- 
dual citizens to their communal officials; the latter 
were frequently ignorant, incompetent, and corrupt ; 
and the result of their government had been admin- 
istrative and financial chaos. "Since 1790," said 
Napoleon, "the 36,000 communes represent 36,000 
orphan girls, neglected or pillaged for ten years by 
the municipal guardians of the Convention and the 
Directory. A change of mayors, adjuncts, and com- 
munal counsellors has meant, as a rule, nothing but 
a change in the method of robbery ; there has been 
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robbery of the roads, robbery of the paths, robbery of 
the trees, robbery of the Church, robbery of the per- 
sonal effects of the commune." This state of things 
Napoleon set himself to remedy by a system of central- 
ised administration : the departments were divided - 
into " arrondissements " ; over each department was set 
a prefect, over each " arrondissement " a sub-prefect, 
over each commune a mayor : these officers were ap- 
pointed by the Government, and were assisted by ad- 
ministrative councils, elected by the method already de- 
scribed : the councils, however, had no real authority ; 
their functions were to assess the taxes, to vote the 
special budget of their district, and to give their opinion 
and advice on lo<ial conditions and needs. Such a system 
was, in fact, a return to that of the ancient monarchy : 
the prefect took the place of the former " intendant," 
the department of the former " intendency," and the 
result was practical efficiency at the cost of local 
initiative. Centralisation returned the stronger for its 
temporary expulsion ; and no succeeding Grovemment 
has been able to do more than mitigate its supremacy. 



§ 6. The System of Taxation. 

The Revolution, as has been already noticed, re- 
formed the system of taxation on the basis of a fair 
contribution from all classes ; but here, as in other 
departments, its decrees were practically inoperative : 
both the assessors and the collectors of the taxes had 
been elected by popular vote ; and this arrangement 
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had resulted in every kind of vexation, abuse and 
delay : individuals were assessed at more or less 
according to their political principles ; contributions 
were remitted, forgotten, misappropriated: arrears 
increased indefinitely ; in February 1793, 176 millions 
(frs.) were due on the year 1791, and 296 millions on 
the year 1792 ; in the autumn of the year 1800 there 
were still 4 millions owing. But Napoleon was now 
in authority, and in finance, as everywhere else, he 
made his energy felt : he appointed himself the 
collectors and receivers; instituted a court for the 
verification of their accounts; bound them by cau- 
tion money ; and was inexorable to all corruption. 
Henceforth there are no arrears and no malversation ; 
the reformed system is at work at last, and its results 
may be measured in money : five or six thousand 
officials are employed, where under the Monarchy 
were 200,000 ; and double the amount comes in : nor 
is it only the Government that profits ; the tax-payer 
is sensibly relieved : a farmer under the ancien regime 
paid 81 per cent, of his income in taxes and feudal 
dues; 21 per cent, is now his contribution, levied 
with the minimum of inconvenience and vexation : 
for the first time he understands the meaning of the 
Revolution, and willingly dispenses with his liberty 
in return for this practical equality. 
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§ 7. The Judicial System. 

The Constituent Assembly had established trial by 
jury and the election of judges by popular vote : such a 
system, suddenly introduced in a nation accustomed 
to despotic government, could hardly have proved 
satisfactory even in the quietest times ; to the Revo- 
lution it succumbed at once : witnesses were afraid 
to give evidence, juries to convict, judges to pass 
sentence, except in accordance with the passions and 
desires of the dominant faction : attempts to enforce 
the common law were regarded as anti-revolutionary ; 
the authorities, it was complaibed, "are always 
talking about the law, as if they did not understand 
that it is the will of the people that makes the law, 
and that we are the people ; " if a judgment delivered 
was not approved it was quashed by some popular 
authority ; lastly, the ordinary course of justice was 
replaced by revolutionary tribunals. Napoleon, accord- 
ing to his constant plan, reorganised the system of 
the Revolution in dependence on the Central Govern- 
ment : he found justices of the peace established in 
every canton; these he retained, but after 1802 
appointed them himself, from candidates named by 
the electors; he nominated also the other judges, 
except those of the highest court of appeal, which were 
appointed by the Senate from candidates presented 
by himself : in every arrondissement he established a 
*' Court of First Instance," and above these, for civil 
cases, permanent courts of appeal, and for criminal 
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cases, travelling assize courts; the ultimate court of 
appeal was the " Cour de Cassation." Trial by jury was 
retained in criminal cases ; but the jurors were care- 
fully selected from lists drawn up by the prefects, 
and comprising only the more educated and compe- 
tent citizens ; and at any moment the working of the 
system could be suspended by a decree of the Senate. 

This organisation of justice has been retained to 
the present day ; but Napoleon was obliged to supple- 
ment it during his reign by special tribunals ; these 
were composed of three judges, two citizens, and 
three military officers, and took cognisance of se- 
ditious assembliesy- plots to assassinate the heads of 
the Government, robbery under arms, threats and 
intimidation of the purchasers of national property, 
attempts to corrupt the army, and all crimes com- 
mitted by vagabonds and convicts. State prisons 
were also established to which were consigned, by an 
order of the Council of State, " all who could neither 
be brought to trial nor set at liberty without endan- 
gering the security of the State." These prisons 
contained at Napoleon's fall 250 inmates. 

In a country just emerging from anarchy, infested 
by brigands, and torn by faction, some kind of special 
jurisdiction was necessary; neither the Restoration 
nor the Monarchy of July was able to dispense with 
it, and it is therefore puerile to make it a special 
charge against Napoleon ; it is part of his general 
system of absolutism, and that system was the con- 
dition of the restoration of order. 
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§ 8. The Codes. 

In addition to the organisation of justice Napoleon 
undertook the codification of the law. This work had 
been commenced by the Revolution, and projects had 
been prepared both for the Convention and for the 
Directory: Napoleon succeeded to their labours; he 
had in his service distinguished lawyers, and he took 
himself a personal and intelligent part in the work. 
The Code Civil is still in force, or has formed the basis 
of legislation, not only in France, but in many other 
countries; it was promulgated in 1805. The other 
Codes drawn up under Napoleon's influence are that 
of Civil Procedure, promulgated in 1806, that of 
Commerce, in 1807, that of Criminal Instruction, in 
1808, and the Penal Code in 18 10. 

§ 9. The Press. 

Thus to administration, justice, and finance 
Napoleon had given the form which they have since 
substantially retained ; he had reconstructed the body 
of the State ; it remained to discipUne and adapt the 
soul. He was not content with controlling acts ; he 
must also control opinion : every institution and 
every activity must work in subordination to the 
State ; even the arts must be utilised to support and 
adorn the Government ; the tragedian must exhibit 
on the stage the heroic prototypes of the Emperor, 
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the painter choose for his theme the victories of the 
imperial arms, the orator train his tongue to eulogy. 
These, however, were sources of influence that could 
only be indirectly controlled ; there were others, more 
important, and capable of severer discipline. These 
were the Press, Education, and the Church ; and 
over them too Napoleon extended the net of his 
inexoi-able system. 

The liberty of the press had been one of the 
principles of the Revolution ; how little it had been 
realised in practice may be illustrated by the following 
decree of the Convention : — " Whoever shall be con- 
victed of having composed or printed works or writings 
which urge the dissolution of the national represen- 
tation, the re-establishment of the Monarchy or of 
any other power incompatible with the sovereignty of 
the people, shall be brought before the special tribunal 
and punished with death." 

The principle thus insulted by the Revolution 
Napoleon did not even profess to accept : — " If I were 
to re-establish the libeity of the press, I should 
immediately have thirty Royalist journals and as 
many Jacobin, and I should have to govern again with 
a minority." As he silenced opposition in the Tribune 
so he silenced it in the press ; he subjected journals 
and books to the censure; limited the number of 
political journals ; prohibited printing and publishing 
except under licence ; and revoked the licence if any- 
thing was produced ** contrary to the duties of subjects 
towards the Sovereign and the security of the State." 
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The censure was exercised strictly; for example, a 
passage of Mme. de Stael was suppressed because it 
placed the Iphigeneia of Goethe above that of Bacine ; 
journals were forbidden to speak of religion, or to 
mention the word Jesuit; their news was confined 
to what was furnished by the bulletins of the police ; 
" every piece of news," wrote the Emperor, " that is 
disagreeable and disadvantageous to France they 
ought to put in quarantine, since they ought to suspect 
that it is dictated by the English." Nor was it 
enough for journalists to abstain from criticising the 
Gk)vernment ; they were expected actively to support 
it; "tell them," wrote Napoleon, "that I shall not 
judge them by the evil things that they have said, 
but by the good things that they have not said : " if 
they could not conform to these conditions their 
journals were suppressed or appropriated. Such 
restriction of the press was an inevitable corollary of 
a despotism, and none of the freer Governments that 
succeeded were able altogether to dispense with it ; 
it was moreover a negative rather than a positive 
measure, and far less radical in its effects than the 
system we are next to examine. 

§ 10. Education. 

Napoleon's conception of education was purely 
political ; he regarded it as a machinery for the pro- 
duction of efficient subjects: — " In the establishment 
of a teaching body," he said, " my principal aim is 
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to have a means of directing political and moral 
opinions ;" for " so long as people are not taught from 
their childhood whether they are to be republicans or 
monarchists, catholics or freethinkers, the State will 
not form a nation ; it will rest on vague and uncertain 
bases, and be constantly subject to change and dis- 
order." In accordance with this principle he drew 
up his scheme of education ; he established a single 
university, with a corporate existence and independent 
property ; its officers were a Grand Master, a Chan- 
cellor, and a Treasurer, all appointed by the Emperor ; 
they were assisted by a Council, composed of ten 
permanent members, nominated by the Emperor, and 
twenty annual members, nominated by the Grand 
Master. To this body was entrusted the absolute 
control of higher as well as elementary education ; 
every teacher and official in the public colleges and 
schools was nominated by the Grand Master ; every 
regulation of studies and discipline issued from him . 
and his Council. Private schools already existing 
were swept into the system ; they were compelled to 
hold a licence from the Government, of which they 
might be deprived for misconduct; they were only 
allowed to give instruction up to a certain standard ; 
in towns where there was a public school they were 
only allowed to teach what was not taught there, and 
for all other subjects were compelled to send their 
pupils to its classes ; they were forbidden to take in 
boarders unless the public school was full. The 
Catholic seminaries were subjected to even severer 

D 
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restrictions ; only one was allowed to exist in each 
department, and for these the university drew up 
the regulations and supplied the teachers. 

Such a system could not be imposed without re- 
sistance ; it was not easy at first to secure pupils and 
satisfactory teachers ; the first difficulty was met by 
the discouragement of all competing institutions ; the 
second by the creation of normal schools, whose pupils 
received, at last, the monopoly of every post in the 
teaching hierarchy. Thus, in the end, teachers and 
taught were made to pass through the same system, 
and take the same permanent stamp ; that stamp was 
the Emperor's head. " All the schools of the uni- 
versity will take as the basis of their instruction 
fidelity to the Emperor, to the imperial monarchy, 
the guardian of the happiness of the nations, and to 
the Napoleonic dynasty, the preserver of the unity of 
France and of all the liberal ideas proclaimed by the 
constitutions." The decree is definite and clear, and 
it was fulfilled to the letter ; the university became 
a factory of soldiers and civil servants : the Govern- 
ment was military ; so were the schools ; they had 
their uniform, their drum-calls and their drill ; " the 
masters were sei'geants, the class rooms barracks, the 
games manoeuvres, the examinations reviews ; " 
bulletins of the latest victories were officially announced 
in class ; and service under tlie Emperor was the 
recognised and approved ideal : the Government was 
Catholic ; so were the schools ; but not too much so ; 
*^ our boys must be neither bigots nor sceptics ; they 
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must conform to the state of the nation and of 
society." The curriculum was adjusted to this concep- 
tion ; mathematics were encouraged because of their 
practical utility ; classics, for the sake of the examples 
of discipline offered by Sparta and Rome; but all 
speculation, all culture, all of which liberty ifi an 
essential condition, so far as regulation could suppress 
it, was suppressed. The end of education was not 
Man ; it was Napoleon and the State. 

§ II. The Church. 

Religion, like education, was too important an 
influence to be allowed independent action. The 
Revolution had destroyed the organisation of the 
Church ; Napoleon determined to restore it, and use 
it for his own ends. There must be an established 
religion, as a guarantee of order and a prophylactic 
against fanaticism ; but it must be established under 
the control of the Grovernment. " Conceive," said 
Napoleon, " the insolence of these priests ! in the 
di^nsion they make with what they are pleased to call 
the temporal power, they keep to themselves all 
authority over the mind, that is, over the nobler part 
of man, while they circumscribe my authority to an 
influence over the body.' They appropriate the soul, 
and fling me the carcase." The idea was preposterous : 
the control of religion must be vested in the Sovereign ; 
" it is impossible to govern without it." To effect 
this end. Napoleon had recourse to the Pope ; " if he 
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had not existed/' he said, " I should have had to 
create him for this occa.sion/' The conception of 
utilising the Pope was a hold one, but it was in 
harmony with Napoleon's lai^r aims ; in the world- 
empire to which he aspired it was necessary that the 
soul as well as the body, the spiritual as well as the 
tempoi-al powers, should be subject to his domination : 
his object, as he said himself, was ** to have the 
control of the Pope ; and then what influence ! what 
a lever of opinion on the rest of the world ! " It was 
in this spirit that he concluded the Concordat of 1801. 
The Revolution had caused a schism between the 
clergy who refused and those who accepted the civil 
constitution of 1791 ; this schism it was necessary 
to heal ; it was accordingly agreed that the Pope 
should demand the resignation of all existing bishops, 
and deprive those who refused ; the new appoint- 
ments were then to be con fenced impartially upon 
both jurors and non-jurors ; but they were to be 
made by the Government : the Pope retained the right 
of institution ; but, in return, he confirmed the sales 
of church property, and accepted the position of the 
clergy as salaiied officials of the State. By the 
" organic articles ' published in 1802 the powers of the 
Government ^vere still further extended ; without its 
consent no papal brief might be admitted and no 
council held in France ; it appointed the teachers in 
the Catholic seminaries and imposed upon them the 
GalHcan declaration of 1682 ; its approval was a 
condition of the validity of every ordination. 
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Thus retaining in his own hands the education, 
appointment, and payment of the Catholic clergy, 
Napoleon might naturally expect to find in them a 
disciplined and serviceable army; there remained, 
however, the smaller sects of the Protestants and 
the Jews. The Revolution had professed the prin- 
ciple of toleration ; Napoleon accepted and realised 
it in the service of his own interests : side by side 
with the Catholic Church he established that of the 
Jews and of the two chief Protestant sects ; here too 
he assigned to himself the nomination of the clergy, 
and, in the case of the Protestants, made them pen- 
sioners of the State ; he thus both formally admitted 
the right of dissent to exist, and made its existence 
subserve the purposes of his own system ; henceforth 
there was no authorised priest whose office did not 
depend on the Government, and consequently no con- 
gregation that was not instructed in political ortho- 
doxy : " My Lord Bishop," said Fouche, Minister of 
Police, " between your functions and mine there is 
more than one point of similarity." 

Even the Emperor was satisfied ; from eveiy pulpit 
in France his gi-eatness and glory were extolled ; 
his victories were pi^aised, his policy defended, his 
enemies anathematised ; and service in his regiments 
publicly commended not only as a privilege but as 
a sacred duty. " Have you seen," said Napoleon to 
Roederer, " the charge of the Archbishop of Tours ? 
You couldn't have done it better yourself. He 
says that the actual government is .the legitimate 
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goTerBment; that GcmI scatters thrones and kings 
according to His good pleasure, and adopts the chiefs 
that the people prefer. You couldn't have put it 
better yourself." But the consummation was reached 
when the official catechism was published, and the 
following passages became part of the educational 
system of the country: — 

** Question : — What are the duties of Christians 
with regard to the princes who govern them, and what, 
in particular, are our duties towards Napoleon I. our 
Emperor ? 

"Answer: — Christians owe to the princes who 
govern them, and we, in particular, owe to Napoleon I., 
our Em[x;ror, love, respect, obedience, fidelity, military 
service, and the tributes ordained for the defence of 
the empire and of his throne. To honour and serve 
the Emperor is therefore to honour and serve GUxi 
Himself. 

" Q. : — Are there not special motives which ought 
to attach us more strongly to Napoleon I. our 
Emperor ? 

" A. : — Yes ; for it is he that God has raised up, in 
difficult circumstances, to re-establish the public ob- 
servances of the holy religion of our fathers, and to 
be its protector. He has restored and presei'ved 
public order by his profound and active wisdom ; he 
defends the State by his powerful arm ; he has become 
the anointed of the Lord by the consecration he has 
received from the sovereign pontiff, head of the uni- 
versal Church, 
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" Q. : — ^What ought to be thought of those who 
should fail in their duties towards our Emperor ? 

"A,: — According to the Apostle St. Paul, they 
would be resisting the order of God Himself and would 
render themselves worthy of eternal damnation." 

Napoleon once regretted that he could not pose, 
like Alexander, as the son of God ; it will be admitted 
that he did his best to approximate to his ideal. 

In spite, however, of this success, the subjugation of 
the Church was rather apparent than real. The 
clergy, it is true, had ceased to be an independent 
corporation ; but for that very reason they were driven 
to rely upon Home ; they had lost their former interest 
and their former status in France ; and their direct 
dependence on a Government which might or might 
not be devout, and might or might not be legitimate, 
was a constant challenge to disafifection. Even the 
Emperor, at the height of his power, found it hard to 
reckon with them when he had come into collision 
with the Pope ; and later and less despotic Govern- 
ments, in spite of the fact that they nominate the 
bishops, have found the opposition of the Church to 
be one of the most formidable of their" political 
problems. Napoleon had hoped, when he framed the 
Concordat, to secularise the Church ; " it is the 
vaccination of religion," he said ; " in fifty years there 
will be none in Franco." The effect was exactly 
the contrary; the Church was stronger than ever: 
but it was no longer Gallican ; it was Ultramontane. 
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§ 12. Conclusion. 

The institutions we have thus surveyed, with the 
exception of the political system, have in the main 
continued to the present day; the administrative, 
judicial and financial organisation of the Empire is 
maintained by the present Republic; the Codes are 
still in force ; the University still subsists ; viihe Con- 
cordat is still applied. Napoleon's work was done, 
and done thoroughly ; it remains for us to record the 
criticism suggested by the course of events. In the 
first place, the work was that of a despot ; retat c^eat 
nioi was the maxim of Napoleon as absolutely as it 
was that of Louis XIV. ; it is almost irrelevant even 
to inquire whether he regarded the State as the end, 
or himself ; for he never seems to have conceived the 
possibility of a separation of the two interests : — " I 
swear,*' he said, and he probably meant it, " that I do 
nothing except for France ; I have nothing in view 
but her advantage : " her advantage, however, was 
what the Emperor might determine to be so ; there 
could be no two opinions on the matter ; " the French 
Government represents the Sovereign people; and 
against the Sovereign there can be no opposition : " 
this theoretical identification of prince and people is 
admirably expressed by Roederer : — " The monarch is, 
in a monarchy, the sensitive and animated object in 
which the country lives ; it is in his interest that the 
public interest is revealed ; the prince is the coimtry 
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personified ; the country has assumed a body, a soul, a 
spirit, a visage, that it may be better understood, and 
be more certain of inspiring affection." Napoleon, 
then, was the brain, the conscience and the will of 
France ; if there were opposition it could not be other 
than factious ; it represented ignorance or individual 
selfishness: was a tax unpopular? "my wish is to 
secure the good of my people, and I shall not allow 
myself to be checked in that course by the murmurs 
of the taxpayers": was opposition expected to a 
decree? "a very bad spirit pervades the French 
commercial world : " did the Tribunate criticise a 
project of law ? it was a " disorganising institution." 
Theoretically, the people were still supreme; theo- 
retically the Empire was their creation; but there 
was one official interpreter of their will, and against 
his interpretation there was no appeal. There can be 
little doubt, it is true, that when first Napoleon 
assumed the government the opinion of the country 
was with him; he was the representative of order, 
and order was the crying need : neither can it be said 
that he destroyed liberty, for there was no liberty to 
destroy ; all that he did was to substitute despotism 
for anarchy : but despotism was the condition of re- 
organisation, and as such it was welcomed by a people 
distracted by a decade of revolution : it brought with 
it, nevertheless, its inevitable Nemesis ; as the power 
of Napoleon extended so did his ambition, and his 
real support in the nation diminished in equal pro- 
portion ; he tempted with his honours and titles, he 
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dazzled by his brilliant achievements, but. the fact 
remained that his interest had ceased to be the 
interest of Fi-ance ; he drained her wealth and life in 
pursuit of the empire of the world, and the con- 
ception of a world-empire was nothing but an historical 
anachronism ; to this conception he had sacrificed the 
lives of some two millions of his subjects, only at 
last to hand over his country, shorn of the conquests 
of the Revolution, of Belgium, Savoy, and the left 
bank of the Rhine, to the domination of that Bourbon 
house which was identified with all the abuses it had 
cost ten years of anguish to expel. 

The despotism of Napoleon vanished with himself, 
leaving behind a tradition; but his centralisation 
remained as the form and expression of modern 
France. He had inherited from the ancient monarchy, 
^ and, for that matter, from the Revolution, the con- 
ception of the State as the end and the individual as 
the means ; like Robespierre and St. Just, he recurred 
to the ideal of the ancient world; the individual 
citizen was to be merely a cog in the vast machine of 
the State; the well-being of the whole was to be 
sought, at the cost of the well-being of every part ; in 
the civil service, as in the army, in the school and in 
the Church, military discipline must prevail; no 
initiative and no responsibility except what was 
delegated from above; no activity without superior 
direction, no unauthorised experiments, no deviation 
to bye-paths, no private and self-sufficient ends; 
religion must not be embraced as the mistress and 
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interpreter of life, it is nothing but a handmaid to 
the State, a guarantor of social order ; education must 
not be conceived as the nurse of independent thought, 
it is nothing but a mechanical prompter of the hypo- 
theses on which the government rests; the end of 
life is not life, but conformity to an arbitrary order ; 
there is no future, no development, no ideal ; a society 
is a congeries of individuals, moved by the spring of 
self-interest; these interests must be flattered or 
coerced into a superficial appearance of harmony; 
and I, Napoleon, I, am the man appointed to do it. 
This conception of the State is at the bottom of all 
Napoleon's work; everything proceeds from the 
centre, nothing from the extremities ; no place is left 
for individual or local activity. The system thus 
established was a weapon in the hands of every 
succeeding Government; it could be used with as 
ruthless severity by a republic as by a despot ; and 
though it might be employed in the interest of a 
liberal and progressive policy, it was and remained, in 
itself, a perpetual contradiction to liberty. If, there- 
fore, there were any vitality in the ideal of the 
Revolution, if it represented a genuine need and a 
genuine tendency, and one that was not satisfied and 
exhausted by the mere abolition of feudalism, an 
opposition would be created and maintained not only 
against any temporary phase of political despotism, 
but against the despotism, more permanent and 
pervasive, of the system of centi'alisation ; such oppo- 
sition, in fact, did arise, and found its most em- 
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phatic exponent in the Communist insurrection of 
1871. Surveying, then, the work of Napoleon in its 
relation to the principles of the Revolution, we come 
to the following conclusions : — equality he so far 
established that he substituted, as the basis of society, 
service for privilege, and distributive justice for 
favour; and this part of his achievement was so 
eflTective and final, that it was impossible, even for 
the Bourbon monarchs when they returned, to restore 
to the nobles and clergy their former rights and 
exemptions. Liberty, on the other hand, he made no 
attempt to realise, though the word was always in his 
mouth ; not only did he govern despotically himself, 
but he stamped the form of despotism on the State : 
his personal supremacy was killed at Leipzig and 
buried at Waterloo, though its ghost sui'vived and 
haunted France till it re-embodied itself in Napoleon 
III. ; the supremacy of the State remained and 
remains to this day, the substance to which changes 
of political form are so many irrelevant accidents. 
Meantime, the Revolution had still its problem before 
it; it bad escaped from a decade of anarchy to fall 
into despotism ; it escaped from political despotism, no 
longer fluid and mobile, but fixed, as it seemed, for ever, 
in the mould of centralisation ; and it escaped to fall 
once more into the hands of the Bourbon kings. Its 
further efforts and progress towards its still remote 
ideal will be traced in the chapters that follow. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE RESTORATION 

§ I. The Intellectual Revival. 

The issue of the idealism of the Revolution in a 
despotism confessedly based upon material interests, 
had tended to discourage or extinguish all creeds but 
that of force. Not only was thought constrained from 
without by the pressure of the Government, it had 
lost, or appeared to have lost, its own internal spring : 
" What at that time was the direction of thought ? " 
wrote Charles de R^musat, "To whom did it even 
occur to think ? What great idea did not pass for a 
chimera ? There was a general disenchantment, in 
which glory and liberty were involved with the rest. 
Principles were excluded from politics. The Revo- 
lution had ceased to inspire enthusiasm ; but, since 
its material results were not disputed, it did not 
complain. Momlity was gradually reducing itself to 
the practice of the useful virtues ; it was valued as 
a condition of order, not as a source of dignity. 
Religion, though it was accepted as a political 
necessity, was excluded from discussion, enthusiasm, 
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proselytism ; it appeared to be as useless to dispute 
as it was out of place to defend it. A literature 
devoid of inspiration testified to the prevalent in- 
tellectual frigidity ; and, above all, a need of repose, 
explicable enough under the circumstances of the 
time, but none the less blind and pusillanimous, sub- 
dued and enervated the noblest hearts. Deceived in 
all its hopes, weary of its hazardous experiments, the 
reason appeared at length to acquiesce in its humilia- 
tion." From this torpor of acquiescence France was 
aroused by the Restoration ; with the King returned 
the Royalist ideal, and it was confronted with that of 
the Revolution : a larger measiu*e of liberty than 
had ever been enjoyed before opened an arena for 
the conflict ; genius evoked strife, and strife kindled 
genius ; theory clashed with theory, thought en- 
gendered thought, and ideas began to move upon a 
troubled sea of parties: not only did the press and 
the tribune become a power in the State, but philo- 
sophy, history, poetry, sprang into new life and dis- 
covered a new direction : Chateaubriand and Lamartine 
infused into literature the spirit of romance ; Guizot 
applied philosophy to the appreciation of the past ; 
Maistre and Lamennais developed the theory of 
ultramontanism ; Cousin endeavoured to plumb the 
profound metaphysics of Germany ; Beranger sang his 
popular politics; the Constitutionnel, the Globe, the 
CeiiseuVy the Quotidienne, echoed contemporary 
opinion ; and Royer-Collard, Serre, Bonald, Labour- 
donnaye resumed in the Chambers the broken 
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tradition of parliamentary eloquence: thought had 
awakened from its enchanted sleep; it had become 
again a political force ; and it is necessary for the 
understanding of the period to take some account of 
its progress. 

§ 2. The Philosophy op the Reaction. 

The political philosophy of the Revolution had been 
refuted by the Revolution itself : an attempt had 
been made to put its principles into action ; the 
attempt had issued in disaster, and its opponents 
were not likely to neglect to enforce the moral : they 
did more : not content with denying what Rousseau 
and Voltaire had affirmed, they went so far as to re- 
affirm all that they had denied : among the French 
authors of the beginning of the century there ai-e 
three prominent names — Maistre, Bonald, Lamen- 
nais — all of whom represent not only a negative 
reaction against the principles of 1789, but a positive 
return to those of the Middle Ages: they dispute 
the assumptions of the eighteenth century, show that 
they logically lead to scepticism, and invoke, against 
that desolating void, the dogma of Divine Revelation. 
The argument, developed at length, and with many 
variations, in their works, may be grasped in its 
general form and summarised as follows. 

It had been stated or implied by the followers of 
Rousseau that man was naturally good, and that 
his corruption was due to society: to this Maistre ^ 
replied, that man, in fact, was bad, and that his 

B 
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corruption was due to himself : original sin was the 
ultimate fact, without which nothing could be ex- 
plained, and original sin carried with it its correlative, 
original evil : evil, therefore, could not be cured by 
re-arranging society ; it was the ultimate fact, the 
nature and law of the world ; brute preys on 
brute, and man on man, death is the condition of 
life, and war its character and essence ; " do you not 
hear the earth crying and asking for blood ? *' 
" without interruption, in this place or that, human 
blood is bound to flow : " it is not true that " all is 
good," as Condorcet and his friends had maintained ; 
on the contrary, " all is evil," since everything is out 
of place : this evil is not injustice, it is Divine 
retribution, for "there is no such thing in all the 
earth as an innocent man : " the fact is attested and 
symbolised by the public executioner; "take away 
from the world that incomprehensible agent, and in 
a moment order gives place to chaos, thrones are en- 
gulphed, and society dispersed : " the scaffold and the 
block are the type of the world ; they are as old as 
it and as deathless : is illustration wanted of the 
permanent truth of this doctrine ? Let the Revolu- 
tion attest it ! It started with the federation feasts 
and culminated in the Reign of Terror ! Idealism 
has refuted itself ; let us return and rest upon facts I 
The followers of Rousseau had maintained that 
society was founded on a contract ; that men had come 
together and agreed, for their own advantage, to 
submit their individual wills to the general will of the 
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whole: but, says Bonald, a contract presupposes a 
society; the theory of Rousseau assumes the very 
thing it pretends to account for, and the mystery 
remains unsolved till we seek its explanation in God. 
Moreover, continues Maistre, a contract implies deli- 
beration, and never was any society deliberately pro- 
duced: association is the inevitable result of the 
nature of men and things ; its bond is the mystery of 
life, not the lucidity of mechanism : to attempt, as 
the Bevolution had attempted, to build a constitution 
in the air, on the basis of abstract propositions, is to 
attempt the impossible ; every constitution that has 
had real validity existed before it was written, and in 
its explicit form was merely the expression of rights 
already guaranteed in fact : the constitution of 1791 
was abortive because it was the work of reason ; and 
here again the Revolution supplies the refutation of 
its own philosophy. 

The followers of Rousseau had maintained that 
authority is derived from the people ; but what, asks 
Maistre, is the people ? — a collection of heterogeneous 
individuals ! there is no such thing as Man in the i 
abstract, and no such thing as a " general will ; " where 
is the unity in this plurality, the whole among these 
isolated parts? Self-interest, it is replied, is the 
principle of cohesion: but all interests conflict, and 
all, ex'hypothesi, have equal claims; why should I 
submit mine to yours, and you yours to mine ? The 
" will of all '* is resolved at once into a conflict of all 
individual wills, and the only ultimate arbiter is the 
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force of the luckiest and strongest. Once more, the 
Revolution is its own damnation ; it founded its 
authority on the people, and maintained it by the 
Committee of Public Safety. 

The followers of Rousseau had maintained that as 
there is a " natural man," so there is a " natural mora- 
lity," and a " natural religion : " if that be so, asks 
Lamennais, where is its criterion to be found? Is 
it your opinion, or mine, or his? The prophets 
disagree among themselves ; Herbert, Bolingbroke, 
Chubb, Rousseau, each has his own doctrine ; who is 
to judge between them ? and by what law or stan- 
dard ? Rousseau accepts the existence of God and the 
immortality of the soul ; but why ? and how can he 
maintain his assertions ? " Natural religion is nothing 
but a gulf to swallow up every dogma ; " and natural 
morality fares no better : "Be just, that is enough," 
said Voltaire, " all the rest is arbitrary ; " " The 
duties of morality," said Rousseau, " are the only ones 
essential ; " but what is justice ? what are the duties 
of morality ? is Voltaire to define them ? or is Rous- 
seau ? or are you ? or am I ? the principle of the 
sovereignty of the conscience is as futile as that of 
the sovereignty of the people; both refer the 
problem to the individual judgment; both invoke 
confusion, only to take refuge in despotism : the ) 
Revolution began with universal toleration ; it culmi- 
nated in the tyranny of atheism. 

The hypotheses, then, of the revolutionary phi- 
losophy were as false in theory as they had been 
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disastrous in practice ; they were not principles at all, 
they were merely scepticism in disguise : where, then, 
was truth to be found ? for in scepticism it was impos- 
sible to rest : " There is in man,'* says Lamennais, " a 
something which offers an invincible resistance to 
destruction, a certain vital faith ; whether he wish it 
or not he must believe, because he must act and must 
maintain himself : " there must, then, be a truth ; 
but it could not be a truth of reason, for reason led 
to scepticism ; it must therefore be a truth of autho- 
rity, and of authority beyond dispute : such an 
authority, our authors assert, can only be found in 
God : his existence they endeavour to prove by tlie 
facts of language and thought, and having established 
that, proceed with security in their work of construc- 
tion : God, in the beginning, revealed to man with 
his primary words his primary ideas ; these are fixed 
once for all, so many, neither more nor less, definite, 
final, without appeal : " There exist necessarily, for all 
intelligences, an order of truths primitively revealed — 
that is to say, received originally from God, as the 
conditions of life, or rather as life itself ; and these 
truths of faith are the immovable foundation of all 
spirits, the bond of their society and the law of theii 
existence : " these ** truths of faith " are accepted in 
all societies, and expressed in all languages; they 
reveal the existence of God, His relations to man, and 
the relations of men to one another ; and are found 
to involve, curiously enough, the whole constitution 
of the anden regime: sovereignty is derived from 
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God; as He rules the world, so does the Pope the 
Church, the King the State, the father the family ; as 
these lesser sovereigns are ministers of God, so they 
in turn have ministers of their own, the Pope his 
priests, and the King his nobles ; and as God is eter- 
nal, so do they imitate eternity by hereditary titles 
and functions, and by the permanence of territorial 
status : this apparently complex society is merely a 
maturer form of that primitive organisation of the 
family which is as old as the world itself ; it is the 
complete expression of the one original revelation, 
and cannot, therefore, be developed, though it may be, 
and has been, corrupted : ** king, nobles, and people," 
"pope, priests, and laymen," are the formulaB that 
solve society, as " God, Christ, mankind," is the for- 
mula that solves the universe : the world is con- 
structed in trinities, fitted, like boxes, one within 
another; and every member of every triad has its 
peculiar functions and powers, preordained at the 
constitution of the world, attested by the rudiments 
of language, and implied in the rudiments of thought : 
either, then, there is no society, or society assumes 
the mediaeval form ; so only can it endure, so only, 
properly speaking, can it exist. 
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§ 3. The Party of the Reaction and the 

Constitution. 

A theory so absolute as this could never make terms 
with the Revolution : the Revolution had tried to 
found a State on the diametrically opposite hypotheses ; 
such a State was not only immoral, it was impossible ; 
unfortunately, however, it existed, and the Grovernment 
of the Restoration accepted it : all of the Revolution 
that Napoleon had adopted, and all which he had 
built upon it, it was practically impossible for Louis 
XVIII. to destroy : he made no attempt to do so ; 
he confirmed the confiscation of the property of the 
emigres; he admitted the toleration of non-Catholic 
sects; he retained the administrative, judicial and 
fiscal system of the Empire; he retained even the 
Concordat — ^in a word, he definitely accepted the 
abolition of the privileges and powers of the nobility 
and the Church : he went even further than this ; 
" voluntarily," to use his own words, " and by the free 
exercise of his royal authority, in his own name and 
in that of his successors for ever, he made to bis 
subjects a concession and gift of a constitutional 
charter : " by this act he established a Chamber of 
Peers and a Chamber of Deputies, to exercise, in 
conjunction with himself, the legislative power ; that 
is to say, he deliberately resigned a portion of his 
absolute and divine authority. 

A State so constituted was only a compromise 
between the Revolution and the Ancient Monarchy : 
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it was based on the divine right of kings, yet it limited 
their power by a written constitution; it admitted 
Catholicism as the State religion, yet it tolerated other 
creeds ; it retained the nobility as a separate order, 
yet refused to restore their original status, to endow 
them with territorial supremacy, and with a monopoly 
cf public functions ; it recognised the ministry of the 
Church, yet withheld from it the control of thought, 
of education, of marriage, of the registers of birth and 
death : it thus was far from conforming to the 
demands of the absolute theory, whose supporters 
accordingly formed a party of extreme reaction, 
advocating a revolutionary return to the pre-revolu- 
tionary institutions. The criticism of this party on 
the State as it was, found its bitterest and ablest ex- 
ponent in Lamennais : the law, he declares, is atheist, 
since it tolerates all sects ; the Church is impotent, 
since it is subject to the State : it has no property in 
the soil, no place in the representative system, there- 
fore no economic and no political status ; it has lost 
the control of the family, through the institution of 
civil marriage, and the deposition of the registers of 
birth and death with the mayors; it has lost the 
control of its own discipline through the suppression of 
its tribunals ; it has become a parody of itself, and so 
has the State that maintains it, for the monarchy 
inevitably decays with the decay of the religious 
principle : the nobles are no longer a ruling caste, 
they are merely a section of a democratic parliament ; 
the Ministers are no longer servants of the King, they 
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are the responsible agents of the Chambers ; the King 
himself is nothing but a '* venerable memory of the 
past/' the inscription on an ancient temple transferred 
to the front of a jerry-built tabernacle. 

It is because it gave support to this practical oppo- 
sition that the theory we have been examining has 
a certain importance : it was a theory of extremes 
— ultramontanism or atheism, absolutism or demo- 
cracy; and thei'efore it was specially adapted to 
become the exponent of a party of passion, and to 
give expression in terms of thought to the instinctive 
tendencies of the counter-revolution : it was said of 
the Bourbons when they returned, and it was literally 
true of many of their adherents, that they had learnt 
nothing and forgotten nothing: emigres returned 
from abroad, country gentlemen emerged from the 
provinces; deprived of their privileges and estates, 
afficted and outraged by the brutality, the robbery, 
the proscriptions of the Reign of Terror, they saw in 
the Revolution nothing but its crimes, and in the 
society it had inaugurated nothing but its injustice ; 
they were the ghost of the ancien regime, crying for 
vengeance on its murderers ; all compromise was 
treason, all opposition rebellion ; a Moderate was a 
Jacobin in disguise ; the King himself was little better : 
statesmen of their own party are aghast at their 
exaltation ; Yill^le describes them as enrages ; the 
King dubs them/oi^; "you can't imagine," write^ 
Corbiere, " the trouble it costs to drive into their heads 
a piece of common-sense;" " the violence of this party," 
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says Broglie, '^ both in the Chamber and out of it, 
at the tribune and in the galleries, in trousers or 
petticoats, recalled, feature for feature, the worst days 
of the National Convention : " they had accepted the 
Charter with regret on the eve of its promulgation ; 
and they were not able to conceal how repugnant 
it was to them : their instincts pushed in the same 
direction as the convictions of men like Bonald ; they 
claimed for the nobles the supremacy of territorial 
and ofl&cial influence, and for the Church the control 
of thought and social life ; the " equality " established 
by Napoleon, the "liberty" granted by the King, 
appeared to them not the foundation of the future, 
but a purposeless encumbrance on the past; there 
was one order, and only one, that of the anden 
regime, and the actual state of France was nothing 
but an immoral transaction with anarchy. 

§ 4. The Revolutionary Left. 

The party thus formed received the name of "Ultras"; 
and the complement to this extreme " Right " was a 
revolutionary " Left " : this included all who were 
actively opposed to the Bourbon dynasty, and was less a 
party than an agglomeration of elements, united rather 
negatively by opposition to-4)he Government than 
positively by any common ideal ; its chief material 
strength was among the adherents of the Empire, and 
especially among the soldiers who had been retired on 
half -pay : to these the return of the Emperor was merely 
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a matter of time ; they were moved by the wildest 
rumours ; now he had escaped from St. Helena by an 
" immense subterranean passage," now he had collected 
an army of Persians, Turks and Moors, now he was 
" making astonishing progress" in America; they 
refused to believe in his death ; sooner or later he 
would land in France and lead them to " revenge for 
Waterloo : " this debris of the armies of the Emperor 
was a ^laaterial ready made for insurrection ; it was 
organised by secret societies with which even members 
of the Chamber were connected ; among the deputies 
of the Left, for example, Lafayette, Manuel, and 
d'Argenson, were directly concerned with plots against 
the Bourbons, and Constant, Lafitte, and others were 
well aware of their existence; and in the years 1820- 
1822 there was actually produced, with the con- 
nivance of these men, a series of abortive insurrec- 
tions. 

§ 5. Liberal Thought. 

It was not, however, this party of revolution that 
really developed the revolutionary ideal ; they were too 
negative in their attitude to be anything but an instru- 
ment of destruction ; they might have overthrown a 
dynasty but they could not have founded a constitution, 
and it is to a different section of the Liberals that we 
must look for the rational evolution of liberal ideas. 

For evolution there must be : it was not only in 
the judgment of its opponents that the philosophy of 
the Revolution was discredited ; it was discredited in 
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the judgment of all thinking men : some surer basis 
must be found for the facts of the new society, some 
profounder interpretation be olffered of the formula 
"liberty, equality, sovereignty of the people" than 
any that could be elicited from the works of Rousseau, 
or the speeches and acts of his disciples : the problem 
was not merely political, it was metaphysical ; if the 
mediaeval theory of society were false, what was to 
take its place ? if the authority of the Church were 
denied, what could be set up as a substitute? if 
appeal were made to the human reason, what were 
its laws and what its axioms ? There was no mean, 
Lamennais had argued, between irrational dogma and 
scepticism ; what was the escape from the dilemma, or, 
at least, in what direction should escape be sought ? 

The problem which faced the Liberals of the Res- 
toration is still the problem of modern thought ; it 
involves two elements ; first, the deduction, from d 
priori grounds, of a motive and ideal of life, secondly 
the application of this general theory to the particular 
conditions of existing society ; the first is the work of 
metaphysics, and was, at the beginning of the century, 
the main pre-occupation of German thought, the 
second is the work, in part, of a philosophical study of 
history ; and the Liberal thought of the Restoration 
is active in both these fields : Royer-Collard had 
already begun a reaction against the materialism of 
Locke ; his work was continued by a later genera- 
tion, and especially by Victor Cousin : Cousin had 
travelled in Germany; he had made the personal 
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acquaintance of Schelling and of Hegel ; he had even 
made some kind of acquaintance with their ideas; 
and he returned to dazzle his class at the Sorbonne at 
once by the charm of his eloquence and by the libera- 
ting vigour of his doctrine : if he had not the pro- 
fundity to create a school, he had at least the genius to 
stimulate thought ; and the interest he provoked was 
all in the direction of a synthetic idealism: meta- 
physics had escaped from the prison in which the 
eighteenth century had confined it; it began to expand 
in the sunshine, to vivify every problem, to colour 
every interest, and to dazzle the new generation with 
the vision of a positive doctrine, based upon absolute 
reason, independent of unproved and unprovable 
tradition, accepting, interpreting, and organising the 
chaos of modern facts and modern ideas. 

While Cousin was thus introducing to France the 
metaphysical idealism of Germany, others were inau- 
gurating a serious and critical study of history ; Thiers 
and Mignet were writing their works on the Revolu- 
tion, Augustine Thierry his book on the Norman Con- 
quest, Guizot his Lectures on Civilisation ; difTerent 
as were the immediate aims and the methods of these 
writers, they have yet this common character, that 
they approach history with a view to the light it 
throws upon politics ; here, as in philosophy, the pre- 
occupation was with the present ; it was the object of 
Thiers and Mignet to justify the Revolution against the 
" Ultras " ; it was the object of Guizot, in describing 
the ancien regime, " to sift the ideas of our own time. 
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and separate the ferment and visions of the Revolu- 
tion from that progress of justice and liberty which is 
accordant with the eternal laws of social order." 

But it was not only in lectures and books that the 
Liberals carried on their campaign ; like their oppo- 
nents, Bonald, Chateaubriand, and the rest, they, too, 
made use of the press; Guizot started the Eevtie 
Frangaise as the organ of the "Doctrinaires" ; Thiers 
and Mignet wrote in the Constitutionnel ; and in 1824 
appeared the first number of the Globe : this journal 
is, in some respects, the most interesting of the 
period, for it expresses most clearly the need and the 
hope of a new and positive theory of society ; it was 
equally opposed to the scepticism of Voltaire and to 
the dogmatism of the " Ultras " ; its contributors 
had formed the conception of a " new faith," and 
" to this ravishing perspective they attached them- 
selves with enthusiasm, with conviction, with resolu- 
tion " ; morals, religion, politics, Uterature, all were 
crying for regeneration; the doctrines of the past 
were exhausted and sterile ; and it was the part of the 
new generation to discover and preach a new gospel. 

The problem which the writers of the Globe an- 
nounced they were not in a position to solve ; they 
never agreed on a definite system, nor advocated a 
definite poHcyj but at the time that they were pro- 
claiming the need of a new synthesis, there were 
already being published the attempt of St. Simon and 
his followers to supply it ; the organ of their doc- 
trine was the ProdttcteuVf ^uhlished in 1825-6; the 
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doctrine itself we shall take another opportunity to 
examine; it is mentioned here as the completest 
expression of the effort of speculation at this period 
to pass through scepticism to a new and comprehen- 
sive theory, founded at once on experience and reason, 
and expressing the general form which the society of 
the futiu'e will tend to assume. 

Meantime, however, the more characteristic atti- 
tude of liberal thought was one less of systematic 
construction than of passionate and hopeful inquiry ; 
it perceived the inadequacy of the philosophy of the 
Revolution to found a new society, it refused to 
recur to the ideas and institutions of the Middle 
Ages, and in default of the synthesis it sought, was 
content to wait, to search and to resist ; if the 
alternative — anarchy or the Pope — were to be faced, 
as Lamennais had faced it, it was anarchy rather 
than the Pope that the Liberals would choose to 
accept ; to the formula of the Catholic revival — 
no Pope, no Church ; no Church, no Christianity ; 
no Christianity, no Religion ; no Religion, no Society 
— the Globe replied as follows, with an audacity as 
much, or as little, sublime : " Truth has ceased to be 
universal. Traversed by every kind of doubt, face to 
face with a thousand different religions, a thousand 
contradictory systems, seeking without tutor or priest 
the solution of the great problem of God, of Nature 
and of man, individual minds have proclaimed them- 
selves sovereign, each on its own account ; whether 
this anarchy of intelligence be conducive to happiness 
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or the reverse, makes no difference to the issue; it 
is an anarchy that is now our chief desire, our chief 
good, our life ; and that is why the law has established 
and consecrated anarchy." 

§ 6. The Centres. 

As there was a section of liberal thinkers who, 
instead of idly repeating the formulae of 1789, endea- 
voured to supplement, to correct, and to interpret 
them anew, so there was a section of liberal politi- 
cians who, instead of aiming at the subversion of the 
Government, sought to develop and apply their ideas 
under the conditions of constitutional opposition : 
France was enjoying for the first time, since 1789, some 
real measure of free and representative government ; 
so long as the Charter was maintained, so long as 
the opinion even of so restricted an electorate was 
a real power in the country, so long it was possible 
for the defenders of the new society to work 
upon parliamentary lines; and that was the course 
adopted by what was known as the " Left Centre," 
and especially by the group of the "Doctrinaires " : 
the leaders of this group were Royer-Collard in 
the Deputies and Broglie in the Peers, and their 
policy was summed up in the motto of the Revue 
FrarK^ise, " Et quod nunc ratio est impetus ante 
fuit " ; they endeavoured to reconcile the antipathies 
of the old and new order, and to merge both extremes 
in a party of gradual and rational progress; "we 
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were at once with and against tbtj Government," says 
Guizot, " Eoyalists and Liberals, Ministerialists and 
Independents ; " they approved the Bourbon monarchy 
as a guarantee of order, but only because, through 
the Charter, it also guaranteed liberty ; under it, 
they imagined, it would be possible, though only by 
slow degrees, to educate the country in the practice 
of representative institutions, and to establish, at 
least, some measure of that self-government which 
the Revolution had brought to a premature and 
abortive birth ; the " Doctrinaires " were thus a 
constitutional party of progress, as opposed to that 
section of the Liberals^ which was actively opposed 
to the Bourbon dynasty; they were more positive 
than negative, more anxious to realise a little 
than to aim at and miss everything, more concerned 
with the practice than with the abstract dogma of 
liberty; they were at once the opponents and the 
perpetuators of the Revolution, opponents of its 
philosophy and methods, perpetuators of that vital 
and positive impulse which underlay its expression in 
facts. 

To this section of the Left corresponded, on the 
other side, a " Right Centre," attached by tradition and 
sentiment, as well as by connection, to the Monarchy, 
but accepting, without reservation, the conditions 
imposed by the " Charter ; " as the Doctrinaires were 
the constitutional party of the Left, so were these the 
constitutional party of the Right, distinguishing them- 
selves from the "Ultras" by their opposition to 

p 
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measures of reaction, and by their frank adherence to 
the compromise which the King himself had adopted ; 
they were the real supporters of the Monarchy as it 
was actually constituted at the Restoration, and found 
their best exponent in the Due de Richelieu. 

§ 7. Pakty Passion. 

From this examination of the state of parties it will 
be seen that the condition of a stable government was 
the union "of the Right and the Left Centres in a body 
agreed to support the Constitution, though divided , 
within the limits of that agreement, into a Liberal and 
a Conservative section; this would have been the 
parliamentaiy system as we understand it in England ; 
but by the circumstances of the time its application 
was practically impossible in France : representative 
government was a new experiment, and it was being 
made on the top of a revolution ; revolution was the 
policy of the Extreme Left, and counter-revolution of 
the Extreme Right ; the new society stood like a sepa- 
rate nation against the old ; an opposition which arose 
from incompatibility of interests had become, during 
years of conflict, a passionate and irrational instinct ; 
Napoleon had suppressed it by force, the Restoration 
undertook to reconcile it in liberty ; but this was a 
harder task : liberty of debate meant liberty of passion, 
and passion was always on the verge of revolution ; 
a journal might act as a centre of disaffection, a speech 
or a pamphlet as a call to arms ; in the press and in 
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the Chamber were opposed not merely two parties but 
two traditions, two creeds, t wo armies in battle array : 
**Oiir age," said Serre in 1820, "has presented a 
new phenomenon; disorder has been made into a 
system ; anarchy, openly professed, has its maxims, its 
gospel, its apostles; .... every journal is a centre for 
the party of inveterate revolutionists, of adventurers, 
of young men led astray ; every journal founds a club ; 
these clubs are affiliated ; the whole kingdom is en- 
tangled in a net ; it is traversed by an organisation 
co-extensive with the public administration and ready 
in a moment to overthrow it : " the insurrections of 
182 0-1822 were the justij&cation of this charge. But 
violence was not confined to the Liberal Press ; 
a journal of the Right, for example, describes the 
Ministry of Vill^le (who was himself considered by 
Liberals as the champion of reaction) as "violent, 
sterile, incapable, subversive, reeling like a drunken 
man in the midst of a prudent and intelligent people ; 
and apparently making it an aim to trouble all interests, 
irritate all consciences, and treat as enemies glory, 
genius, liberty and virtue." And if the war of the 
press was fierce, not less so was that of the Chambers ; 
there were met in the same room men who had joined 
the camp of the emigrants at Coblentz, and men 
who had sat in the Convention and approved the 
execution of the King ; reproach and counter-reproach, 
taunt and indignant rejoinder, were inevitable and 
common; "between 1790 and 18 14/* the Right had 
maintained on one occasion, " there were nothing but 
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rebels in France ; " " so," cried Manuel, " up to March 
31, 1 8 14, all that happened in France was crime and 
revolt ? " " Yes,'' from the Extreme Right. " So the 
purchasers of the national property were nothing but 
robbers, up to the moment when the Charter declared 
their possession legitimate ? " " Yes ! " " Well, gentle- 
men, since that is your opinion, you should have the 
courage to declare it frankly to the nation ; it remains 
to be seen whether France is disposed to endure this 
humiliation ; it remains to be seen whether those who 
had the happiness to remain on the soil of their 
country, and have shed their blood for the conquest of 
its liberties, for the defence of its laws and its 
independence, will consent to accept at your hands 
this insult and this disgrace." On another occasion 
Serre apostrophised Lafayette as follows: "When 
civil war breaks out, the blood is on the head of those 
who provoked it; the honourable member knows it 
better than any one else ; more than once he has learnt, 
with death in his soul and a blush on his cheek, that 
he who excites a furious rabble is obliged in the end 
to follow, if not to lead them." The point and the 
force of such invective can only be understood by 
those who are familiar with the history of the Revolu- 
tion ; who remember the part that had been played 
in it by Gr^goire, Manuel, and Lafayette, all of whom 
sat as deputies in the Chamber of the Restoration ; 
who realise that not only the political but the social 
structure of France had been reversed; that the 
property of hundreds of families had been confiscated 
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and their lives endangered or forfeited; and that 
representatives of the numerous sections into which 
the nation had been rent were summoned now for the 
first time to sit upon the same benches and to pro- 
nounce with real authority upon measures affecting 
their diverse and conflicting interests : under such 
circumstances it is not surprising that it was difficult 
to pursue a policy of reconciliation ; the Centres were 
compromised by the Extremes ; each was kept apart 
from the other by fear of the more violent section of 
its opponents ; and each was driven, from the same 
cause, in the direction of its own revolutionary wing : 
it was the Extremes that determined the length of the 
pendulum's swing, till the increasing violence of its 
oscillations led to the catastrophe of 1830 : revolution 
was already implicit in the condition of parties and 
passions ; and if it cannot be said that it could not 
have been avoided, it may at least be maintained that 
it does not need explanation. 

§ 8. The King. 

Such, then, were the characteristics and relations 
of the various political parties ; it remains to consider 
the position of the King. The King was, in fact, as 
well as in theory, the head of the State ; he controlled 
the administrative system, by the appointment of the 
prefects, sub-prefects, and mayors ; the constitution 
was his own creation and gift, and in it he had 
reserved for himself the initiation of laws and the 
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right of veto ; the Deputies and the Peers were 
merely his advisers, not powers in the State co-ordi- 
nate with himself, and in accordance with this view, 
the qualifications for the franchise were determined 
upon grounds of expediency, not upon grounds of 
principle ; the only condition imposed by the Charter 
was that electors must possess a certain minimum 
property and have attained a certain minimum age (30 
years) ; the rest was left to be determined by law ; and 
in the debates on the electoral laws the discussion really 
turned, not upon who had a right to vote, but upon 
what would be the practical effect upon the stability 
of the existing regime of such and such a method of 
election and such" and such a class of votes : the 
Government existed by its own right, it did not 
depend upon the suffrages of the people ; the latter 
must therefore be so arranged that they did not 
endanger the security of the throne ; as a result of 
this policy, the number of electors was restricted to 
something like 100,000, and over them the Govern- 
ment exercised a considerable control ; it could com- 
mand the votes of its own officials, from the prefect 
downwards; and it could influence those of other 
electors, through the presidents of the electoral 
colleges ;■ in addition to this it might expect the 
support in the Chamber of public servants who sat 
as deputies : how vigorously it made use of these 
various means of influence may be conjectured from 
the followiDg circular of the Minister Peyronnet, 
issued at the election of 1824 : " Any one who accepts 
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a Government post contracts at the same time the 
obligation to consecrate to the service of the Govern- 
ment his efforts, his talents, his influence ; it is a 
contract which binds to reciprocity; if the official 
refuses to the Government the services it expects from 
him he breaks his faith and voluntarily infringes the 
pact of which the office he holds was the object and 
condition ; that is the most undoubted and irrevocable 
of abdications ; the Government has no obligation to 
one who does not perform his obligations to it." 

From the position of the King it might appear to 
follow that representative government would be as 
much a farce under the Bestoration as it had been 
under Napoleon ; but this was not the case : in spite 
of the restricted electorate, in spite of the pressure 
the Government could put upon the voters, in spite 
of the modification of the electoral law in 1820, it 
was never foimd possible to secure a stable and per- 
manent majority under the control of the King ; the 
Chamber tended constantly to be either more liberal 
or more reactionary than he ; and it was the obstinate 
and repeated return of a majority hostile to the 
policy of the Crown that led to the coup dJetat, and 
the revolution of 1830. Representative government 
was thus a reality, in spite of the restrictions to 
which it was Subject ; but the power and policy of 
the King was an important element in its oj) eration : 
the period of the Restoration embraces two reigns, 
that of Louis XVIII., and that of Charles X.; and each 
has its own peculiar character and aims : the policy of 
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Louis XVIII. was reconciliation ; " the system which 
I have adopted," he wrote in 1818, " and that which 
my Ministers are perseveringly pursuing, is based 
upon the maxim that it will never do to be the king 
of two peoples ; and to the ultimate fusion of these — 
for their distinction is only too real — all the efforts 
of my Government are directed ; " the two peoples 
are of course the adherents of the aiicien regime and 
of the Revolution, and in his attempts to unite them 
the King was continuing the policy of Napoleon ; but 
the conditions were different : Napoleon had stood 
alone, and above both, parties ; he had won his posi- 
tion by the sword and it was by the sword that he 
maintained it; he had no ties, no obligations, no 
dependency : Louis, on the other hand, had been 
restored by foreign armies ; his strength was not in 
himself, but in the past that he represented ; and 
his natural allies were all who had opposed and 
suffered in the Revolution ; from the very first, and 
by the mere fact of his position, he had, even were 
it in spite of himself, a mechanical bias towards the 
Right: this bias he endeavoured to resist; but his 
successor gave way to it : Charles X., as Comte 
d'Artois, had been the leader of the emigres of the Revo- 
lution ; he represented uncompromisingly the claims 
and regrets of the aiicien regime ; he was a devout 
son of the Church ; during the reign of Louis XVII I. 
he had been the recognised head of the " Ultras," 
and his accession to the throne was regarded as their 
triumph ; he threw the weight of his influence on 
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the side of the counter-revolution, and yielding thus 
to the natural inclination of a Bourbon monarch, 
destroyed, with the possibility of compromise, the 
possibility of his own throne. 

§ 9. The Situation. 

Such, then, were the conditions that prevailed 
under the Restoration ; dogmatism and free thought 
at war in the schools and in the press ; the aivcien 
regime and the Revolution standing face to face; 
conspiracy and armed rebellion against the reigning 
dynasty; irreconcileable Extremes, distracting and 
holding at variance the moderate statesmen of the 
Centres; lastly, at the head of this chaos, a King 
who retained a substantial power only to employ it, 
at the end of the period, in an attempt at counter- 
revolution. 

Of these conditions the history of the period is an 
illustration; it is they, not the events themselves, 
that are our present object of interest ; and it is in 
order to throw further light upon them, that we pro- 
ceed to the following summary of the facts. 

§ 10. Summary of the Period. 

The Restoration opened with a promise of modera- 
tion and wisdom; in 1814 the King issued the 
Charter, accompanied by a preamble which indicates 
his attitude to the Revolution : " it was our duty," he 
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says, '^ according to the example of the Kings our pre- 
decessors, to appreciate the results of the constantly 
increasing progress of enHghtenment, the new rela- 
tions that this progress has introduced into society, 
the direction impressed upon opinion for half a cen- 
tury, and the grave alterations which have ensued ; 
we have recognised that the wish of our subjects for 
a constitutional charter was the expression of a real 
need." The King thus frankly admitted the conditions 
imposed by the events of the Revolution ; the Consti- 
tution he published was liberal, when compared with 
the despotism of Napoleon ; it main provisions were 
as follows : — 

The King was assisted in legislation by a Chamber 
of Peers, and a Chamber of Deputies. 

The King proposed and sanctioned laws; the Cham- 
bers discussed, amended, and voted them. 

Among the Peers were included the Napoleonic, as 
well as the old nobility. The King had power to 
create titles, hereditary or not, at his pleasure. 

The Deputies were elected by the departments 3 
they must be 40 years old, and pay at least 1000 frs. 
in direct taxation ; they were renewed by a fifth every 
year. 

The electors must be 30 years old and pay at least 
300 frs. in direct taxation. 

All other electoral conditions were left to be deter- 
mined by law. 

In 181 5 the Goverment was interrupted by Napo- 
leon's return from Elba, and the episode of the 
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" hundred days." This was followed by an outbreak 
of royalist fanaticism known as the " White Terror ; *' 
all the south broke out in tumult ; armed bands tra- 
versed the country, hunting down the adherents of 
the" Emperor ; garrisons suspected of attachment to his 
cause were attacked and expelled by the populace; 
Marshal Brune was assassinated at Avignon, General 
Ramel at Toulouse : these were acts of insurrection 
for which the Government was not responsible ; but 
they indicate a passion of indignation which extended 
to the Chamber of Deputies: the Assembly of 181 5 
was an assembly of " Ultras ; " it conceived that it 
had a mission to punish the " crime " of the 100 days, 
and it threw itself with zest into the work of repri- 
sals ; personal liberty was suspended ; special courts 
were established under military "provosts" to try, 
without jury and without appeal, cases of rebellion 
and sedition; informations, arrests, and condemna- 
tions multiplied indefinitely ; and an act of amnesty, 
introduced by the Government, was only saved, by a 
majority of seven, from conversion into an act of 
proscription. But it was not enough to punish the 
past, it was necessary also to secure the future ; a 
public opinion must be formed, devoted to " the altar 
and the throne," for according to the theory of the 
" Ultras " the two were mutually dependent ; to secure 
the supremacy of the Church was to secure the supre- 
macy of the Crown, and to that object the Chamber 
proceeded to address itself : it was proposed to recon- 
stitute the property of the clergy in the soil, and 
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restore them to the economic independence they had 
possessed before the Revolution ; this proposition was 
too radical to be adopted, but others were more suc- 
cessful; divorce, which had been admitted in the 
Code XapoUon, was abolished, and all married priests 
were deprived of their pensions. These measures 
were important less in themselves than for the current 
of opinion of which they were the sign, and the 
prejudices they were calculated to shock ; they were 
the first indications of a policy, which, if it could 
have been carried out, would have re-established the 
control of the Church over education, thought and 
social life; they were the challenge flung to the 
Revolution by militant and victorious medisevalism. 
But the Chamber was going too far ; it had abused its 
right of amendment, to reverse the policy of the 
Crown ; its zeal for the institutions of the past was 
being pushed to the verge of revolution ; and the 
King, in self-defence, determined on a dissolution. 
This extreme measure he adopted in the September 
of 1816 ; it astonished the country almost as a coup 
(VHat : it was, in fact, a formal rupture of the 
crown with the "Ultras," a formal declaration and 
proof of the policy the King was determined to 
pursue j and it was completely successful : the new 
elections returned a Ministerial majority, and for the 
next three yeai's, under Richelieu and then under 
Decazes, the moderate views of the Centre were in 
ascendency in the Chambers and the Ministry. 

One of the first acts of the new Chamber was to 
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determine the method of election ; it was decided that 
all who were qualified by the Charter should vote 
directly, and by departments, for their representatives 
in the Chamber; this was regarded as a liberal 
measure, and proved to be so in its working ; at the 
first renewal of a fifth, in 181 7, twenty -five 
"independents" of the Left were returned; the 
elections of 18 18 produced similar results, and, 
especially, returned to the Chamber Lafayette and 
Manuel, both of whom had been notable figures in 
the Revolution ; this growing strength of the Left was 
a serious danger to the Government, for it represented, 
or might at any moment represent, an opposition not 
merely to the Ministry but to the Monarchy itself ; 
Kichelieu became anxious and discouraged, he made 
advances to the Right, endeavoured to reconstitute his 
Ministry, failed, and eventually resigned, at the end of 
1 818. Decazes took his place, and continued a 
moderate policy; in particular, he carried through 
the Chamber a law on the liberty of the press, which 
was admittedly a pattern for all subsequent legisla- 
tion ; it was a liberal measure, and the last for many 
years: the elections of 18 19 returned Gregoire as a 
deputy ; Gregoire was one of the most notorious of 
the revolutionists ; he had been a principal advocate 
of the civil constitution of the clergy, and he had 
formally recorded his approval of the execution of the 
King ; his election was regarded as a declaration of 
war; the indignation of the Right was boundless; 
Gregoire was not allowed to take his seat; and 
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Decazes recognised the necessity of a change in the 
electoral law. But before he could present his 
project, an event had occurred which put an end to 
his supremacy, and led to the triumph of the Right ; 
in February 1820 the Due de Berry, son of the Comte 
d'Artois and heir presumptive to the throne, was 
assassinated : the act was that of a single man, 
unsupported by any association, but its effects 
extended to the whole Liberal party ; it was regarded 
as the outcome of a policy of compromise and 
an index of what might be expected from its pro- 
longed continuance ; the Ministry was destroying the 
Monarchy ; " either Decazes must retire," said Laine, 
" before the reigning dynasty, or the race of our kings 
must retreat before him " ; "I saw," said another, 
" the dagger that pierced the Due de Beny ; it was a 
liberal idea." The King was unable to resist the 
clamour; he dismissed his favourite Decazes, and 
summoned Richelieu in his place: new laws were 
passed restricting the press and personal liberty, and 
the electoral law was radically modified ; the number 
of deputies was increased to 400, and of these 172 
were to be chosen by that quarter of the electors 
in each district which paid the highest taxes : the 
next partial renewal of the Chamber gave a large 
preponderance to the Right, and the demands of the 
party increased with their power ; Richelieu was too 
moderate to satisfy them ; he fell at the end of 1821, 
by a combination of the two Extremes, and was suc- 
ceeded by VillMe. 
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The Ministry of Villele lasted from the December 
of 182 1 to the January of 1828; it was a period of 
ascendency for the Ultras; not that the Minister 
belonged, except in name, to their party, but that he 
was unable to resist the pressure they brought to bear : 
their position was strengthened by the accession of 
Charles X. in 1824, and by the general election of 
that year, which reduced the Liberals in the Chamber 
to something under twenty ; to secure the duration 
of this majority, they substituted for the system of 
annual renewal by a fifth that of the renewal of the 
whole Chamber at the end of seven years. 

The spii'it in which the Ultras exploited their 
victory may be gathered from the measures they 
passed : one of their earliest acts was the expulsion of 
Manuel from the Chamber; in a speech against 
French intervention in Spain, he had made use of the 
following phrase : — " The moment in which the dangei-s 
of the royal family in France became most serious, 
was when France, the France of the Revolution, felt 
that it was necessary for her to defend herself by a 
new method, by a new energy : " the sentence was 
regarded as an apology for the execution of Louis XVI. ; 
Manuel was not allowed to conclude it ; he was not 
allowed to explain himself ; he was deprived of bis seat ; 
and, as he denied the legality of the judgment, was 
removed from the Chamber by force. 

This episode is significant of the violence of the 
victorious pai'ty, a violence which served to compro- 
mise what were otheiwise statesmanlike measures : 
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thus in 1823 a proposition was introduced to compen- 
sate those who had suffered by the confiscations of 
the Revolution ; the act may be easily defended as 
just and politic in itself ; but it gave opportunity to 
the Right to advance the most extravagant claims, to 
assert that the original owners had still a right to 
their property, that it ought to be restored to them, 
and the indemnity paid to the actual possessors ; and 
this in spite of a clause in the Charter guaranteeing 
the status quo. Extravagance in the Right provoked 
extravagance in the Left; and General Foy could 
count on the support of liberal feeling when he 
asserted that the law was a " declaration of war, an 
instrument of hatred and vengeance." If this 
measure of compensation, equitable enough in itself, 
appeared to be, under the circumstances, an insult to 
modern France, much more was this the case with a 
proposjil tending to re-establish the entail of property 
on the eldest son ; the object was to perpetuate a 
permanent aristocracy of wealth, with an interest in 
and a tradition of adherence to order and the throne ; 
but no achievement of the Revolution was more uni- 
versally popular than that which secured an equal 
division of the inheritance among all the heirs ; this 
" equality " was more, than a matter of interest, it was 
a matter of sentiment ; to attack it was a scandal, 
almost an impiety ; tentative as was the measure of 
the Government, it was so seriously modified in dis- 
cussion as to be practically ineflfectual in the form in 
which it was passed ; the only purpose it had served 
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Wcis to oil ti age the strongest prejudice of revolutionary 
France, and to emphasise its opposition to the devotees 
of the aiicieii regime. 

The policy indicated by the measures refen*ed to 
tended to the consolidation of a wealthy and per- 
manent aiistocracy, devoted to the interests of the 
Crown ; this was one part of the programme of the 
Ultras; the other was the reconstitution of the 
supremacy of the Church over education, thought, 
and family life. The period we ai*e considering is 
a period of clerical domination 3 in spite of the pro- 
hibition of the laws, the Jesuits had re-established 
colleges where the sons of the wealthy and noble 
were educated in considerable numbers. Already, in 
1 8 16, the schools of the University had been sub- 
mitted to the diocesan bishop, who appointed the 
principals, and had the power to dismiss professors 
whose opinions were reported as dangerous; the 
lectures of Villemain, of Cousin, of Guizot were sup- 
piessed in Paris ; the country was traversed by 
" missions," involving sensational sermons, proces- 
sions, the sale of relics and crucifixes, and solemn 
acts of " reparation " for the crimes of the Revolution ; 
in 1826 Lamennais published his theory of uncom- 
promising Ultramontanism ; the f>ame year appeared 
a pamphlet by Montlosier, giving an account of the 
aims and methods of the " Congregation " : the Con- 
gregation was a religious society whose object was the 
revstoration of the Church to its former position of 
authority ; its head was a Jesuit priest ; of the 

G 
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central bruuch at Paris the King himself was a 
member, and through the deputies of the Eight it 
exercised a considerable political influence ; it had 
its ramiflcations and affiliated societies thi*oughout 
the country ; it disposed of offices and favoui-s, and 
in a hundred ways, directly or indirectly, influenced 
I)nvate and public life in all classes and pi*ofessions : 
this, at least, is what was said, and what may veiy 
well have been true ; at any i-ate — and that is the 
point — it is what was believed to be true : passions 
gathered in fuiy about the words "Jesuit" and 
** Congi'egatiou " ; the missions were met by counter- 
demonsti-ations, theii* sermons answered by *'Tar- 
tuffe "; modern Fi-ance rose against the specti*e of the 
Church, as it had lisen against the spectre of the 
aristocracy; and into the midst of this ferment of 
opinion the Ministry flung their law of Sacrilege 
(April 1825): it was proposed to punish by the 
galleys the theft of church vessels; by death, the 
violent burglary of a church ; and by mutilation, 
followed by death, the profanation of the Host : the 
latter clause involved the legal recognition of the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation, and was a clear index 
of the tendency of the party in power ; for if sacrilege 
was to be punished by law, why not blasphemy and 
heresy? The project was vigorously opposed, and, 
though passed in a modified form, was never in fact 
applied. The ecclesiastical policy of the Government 
was further indicated by a proposal to allow the 
King to authorise, on his own responsibility, religious 
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communities of women ; it would logically follow that 
the permission should be extended to all communities, 
which would thus escape in time f i-om the supervision 
of the laws, and cover France, as before the Revolution, 
with independent landed corporations. 

The direction in which all this was tending is 
plain ; the extreme section of the Right was pushing 
the more moderate royalists towards the application 
of that theory of the Monarchy and the Church 
which we examined at the beginning of the chapter ; 
but they were pushing them against their will, and 
the persistence of the pressure was breaking up the ( 
majority : the Centre reacted against the Extreme, the 
anti-clerical against the clerical faction ; the liberals, 
though weak in numbers, were strong enough in 
talent to embarrass the Government ; the Peers had 
favoured throughout a policy of moderation : Villele 
was losing his hold on the Chambers, and at the end 
of 1827 he had recouree to a dissolution. The new 
elections condemned the policy of the Government, 
and justified the boast of General Foy that the 
Liberals, though they were only twenty in the 
Chamber, had the country behind them; the 
Ministerialists were a minority in the new Chamber, 
and Villele sent in his resignation. He was replaced 
by Martignac, who, like Richelieu in 18 16, represented 
the moderates of the Centre ; he dissolved the colleges 
of the Jesuits, and introduced a law in the direction 
of local self-government ; but he was unable to com- 
mand a stable majority 3 the Left Centre refused him 
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their suppoit, as they had refused it to Kichelieu in 
1818; and in August 1829, he Wiis replaced by 
PoHgnac. The choice of Polignac was the inevitable 
prelude to a coup dJetat : he was an ultra of ultras, 
and a prominent member of the Congi*egation ; it was 
certain that he could not command a majority in the 
existing Chamber, and a new election resulted only in 
a large increase of the Opposition. The King had to 
choose between dismissing his Minister, and annulling 
the elections; to do the first was to hand over the 
Government to a party whose extreme was hostile to 
the dynasty, and whose more moderate membei-s had 
proved themselves unable to support even a Ministry 
of compromise ; to do the second, was to violate the 
Charter and to invite insurrection. It was the latter 
course that the King adopted; in the July of 1830 he 
published the famous ordinances, which suspended the 
freedom of the press, annidled the recent elections, 
and modified the electoral law in the interest of the 
gre«at land-owners. This was the signal of revolution J 
the Liberals were already prepared ; ever since the 
appointment of Polignac, they had been warning the 
countiy of the imminence of a coup d'etat; associa- 
tions had been formed with the view of resisting 
taxation unconstitutionally imposed; the history of 
the English Revolution of 1688 had been brought to 
the front; on the first of January 1830, had appeared 
the first number of the National edited by Thiers; 
in its pages the idea of a change of dynasty was 
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constantly, though indirectly, presented ; the Charter 
was to be maintained, but to maintain the Charter it 
might be necessary to change the King. The attitude 
of the Opposition was thus constitutional ; it invoked 
revolution only in answer to revolution, and urged 
resistance to the monarch only in defence of the 
monarchy; it was the King who was the aggi»essor 
by the ordinances of July, while the Liberals were 
the defenders of the legal status qiw. They acted 
accordingly; the day after the publication of the 
ordinances Thiers and other journalists drew up a 
protestation declaring them illegal, and the Temps 
and the National appeared as usual. The same 
day barricades were formed, and the mob was fired 
upon by the troops ; the insurrection spread rapidly, 
and by the 28th, old soldiers of the Empire, students, 
workmen out of employment, and the innumerable 
vagrant elements that collect in a great city, had 
combined in an army of revolt ; the resistance of the 
troops was ineffectual, and in the course of the 29th 
Paris was lost to the Government. At this point the 
King agreed to withdraw the ordinances, and form a 
new Ministry ; but now it was too late ; Thiers and \ 
Mignet had agreed with Laffitte and the deputies of 
Paris to offer the crown to the Due d 'Orleans, head 
of the younger branch of the Bourbons. On the 31st 
the King retired to Rambouillet, and there signed his 
abdication in favour of the Duke; and the latter 
accepted the crown, under the title of Louis Philippe. 
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The verdict of Paris was ratified without resistance by 
the country, and a new epoch began in the liistory of 
modem France. 

Such, in l>rief, was the character and history of the 
Restoration. From the point of view of the ideal of 
the Revolution, it was a period of reaction ; the domi- 
nant philosophy and the dominant tendency of the 
time reverted to the Middle Ages ; the Monarchy and 
the Chiu'ch were the two sides of an absolutism 
based on revelation, and in the strictness of logic 
political liberty was as incompatible with the one as 
liberty of thought with the other ; by a judicious in- 
consistency it is true, the extreme application of the 
theory was avoided ; but there was a constant pressure 
in the direction of its application, and under that 
pressure, in the end, the Government collapsed. The 
attitude of Liberals, meantime, could only be that of 
resistance, either to the dynasty itself, which was the 
attitude of overt or secret revolution, or to its re- 
actionary tendencies, which was the attitude of the 
Doctrinaires. The latter were training themselves in 
the methods and tactics of representative government, 
and it is among them that the positive development 
of Liberalism is to be sought. For it is they who 
were in the ascendant during the reign of Louis 
Philippe, and it was their interpretation of the ideas 
of 1789 that was, on the whole, to prevail during the 
next eighteen years; what that interpretation was 
will bo examined in the next chapter ; meantime it is 
sufficient to note that the revolution of 1830 was a 
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victory at once against the ancien regime and in 
favour of the Left Centre ; against the ancien regime^ 
for the monarchy of Lonis Philippe rested upon 
expediency, not on right divine ; it had no roots in the 
past, no dependence on the Church and the old 
noblesse ; it represented the triumph of 1 789 over the 
Middle Ages, a triumph for the second time, and one 
that was definite and final: — in favour of the Left 
Centre, for the policy of Louis Philippe was the policy 
of Guizot, while the extremer sections of the Liberals, 
its more democratic Monarchists, as well as its already 
vigorous Republicans, were thrown into an opposition 
which was to produce, in its time,^he revolution of 
1848. The main achievement then of the revolution, 
during the period we have been considering, has been 
the subversion of the recrudescent ideal of the Middle 
Ages ; delivered from this, its most pressing foe, it 
proceeds to work its way out of the constitutional 
monarchy into its logical term, a republic ; by what 
means and with what result, we are to exam'ine in the 
following chapters. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE MONARCHY OF JULY 

§ I. The Bourgeois King. 

The Government of July was a government of com- 
pi*Ottiise ; it was continuous with the Restoration by 
its form, and divided from it by its origi n^ What 
issued rrom the Revolution of 1830 was not a change 
in the Constitution, but a change in the person of the 
monarch ; that change however involved a new theory - 
of the monarchy : Louis XVIII. and Charles X. had 
rested upon their legitimacy ; they represented the 
tradition of centuries, of which the Revolution was an 
impertinent interruption : this tradition was the source 
of their strength and also of their weakness ; it gave 
them an impregnable position in theory and a s^lippery 
one in practice, for the same connection that established 
their title compromised their policy ; their tendency 
was inevitably towards reaction, and to this tendency 
they succumbed; July 1830 was the defeat of the 
absolute monarchy, and the triumph of the Consti-*^ 
tution. 

The policy which had ruined Charles X. could not 
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be that of Louis Philippe ; he had no hereditary title ^ — ^ 
to the throne and no support in the pre-revolutionary 
past ; on the contrary, it was the Revolution itself, at 
least in its earlier stages, to which he was attached by 
tradition ; he was the son of Philippe Egalite, had 
been connected with the Jacobin club, and had fought 
at Valmy and Jemappes; later, he had fled to 
Switzerland where he earned his living as an usher ; 
at the Restoration he had returned to France and had 
lived thencefoiih as a private citizen, a courteous and 
unpretending gentleman of means, patronising art, 
fittached to his family, careful of his investments, and 
walking the streets at - his ease with an umbrella 
under his arm. He had no illusions, no theories, and 
no enthusiasms ; he had seen the catastrophe of the 
Revolution, and foreseen that of the Restoration, and 
he had no beUef in republican or royalist formulae ; 
what he did believe in was his own experience and 
judgment, and it was in reliance upon this that he 
accepted the throne of France. 

Such a king, by his antecedents, his position and 
his character, was a real guanintee against a resumj)- 
tion of the policy of the " ulti'as " ; for he neither 
shared their beliefs nor depended upon their support. 
He was the "-bourgeois . king," the creation of the 
middle classes ; he received the Crown at the Hotel 
de Ville, under the sponsorship of Lafayette, and 
was confirmed in his dignity, and approved, by 
popular demonstrations : fan anecdote current at the 
] lime in Paris may serve to suggest the kind of 
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sentiment with which he inspired the public : — An 
Englishman arrives at Paris a tew days after the 
Revolution of July. His first idea is to betake himself 
to the interior coui-t of the Palais Royal, where the 
king was receiving the deputations which kept arriving 
from all paiis of the kingdom, townsmen or villagers, 
with mayor and drum at their head, bringing their 
congi'atulations, th^ir prayei*s, and theii- ideas on the 
conduct of the Government. The Englishman asks if 
Louis Philippe has appeiired. " Certainly," was the 
reply, **but he has just retired." "Ah, I am very 
sorry. I came to Paris to see him." " Oh, if that's 
all," said a bystander, " I'll soon show him to you." 
And he shouted at the top of his voice : " Long live 
Louis Philippe I Long live the Charter ! " the crowd 
joining in. A window opens on a balcony ; the king 
appeal's. He salutes humbly and retii'es. " Delight- 
ful ! " said the Englishman, " delightful, but I was told 
one could see him \vith the tricolour flag, surrounded 
by his family." "That's easily managed " said his neigh- 
bour, " give me five francs and he'll come." " Done," 
said the Englishman. Immediately a voice chants 
the couplet of "la Parisienne," 

'* Soldat du drapeau tricolour, 
D'Orleans, toi qui Tas porte," &c. 

and the song continues without intermission until the 
king, surrounded by his children and holding the tri- 
colour flag, has appeiired to thank the crowd . Thereupon 
the noise diminishes : but the complacent bystander 
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whispers to the Englishman : '* Now, would you like me 
to make him sing ? It is a little more difficult ; you will 
give me ten francs." '^ Very good," said the English- 
man. Immediately a cry is raised : ** Long live the 
king ! Long live the ••■ u,rseillaise ! " 

So persistent is the i ^ onat at the end of 

twenty minutes Louis iPhilippe appears again. The 
crowd breaks into the Marseillaise ; the king was about 
to retii'e from the balcony ; he stops, amid shouts of 
applause, and sings with the people, beating time 
with his foot. The tale goes on that the officious 
showman of the king turned to the Englishman again 
with the propositi: "Now will you give me loo 
francs ? he will dance ! " But the Englishman had had 
enough. 

The story, no doubt, is apocryphal, but it indicates a 
truth ; with it may be compared the account by Saint- 
Simon of the levee of the ancient kings : — " At 8 o'clock 
the chief valet de chambre on duty . . . awoke the 
king. The chief physician, the chief surgeon, and the 
nurse . . entered at the same time. The latter kissed the 
king ; the others rubbed and often changed his shirt. 
At the quarter, the grand chamberlain was called . . 
and those >vho had what was called the grandes entrees. 
The chamberlain . . drew back the curtains, which 
had been closed again, and presented the holy water 
from the vase, at the head of the bed . . . He who 
had opened the curtains and presented the holy water, 
presented also a prayer-book. Then all passed into 
the cabinet of the Council. A very short religious 
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service being over, the king called, they re-entered. 
The same officer gave him his dressing-gown ; imme- 
diately after, other privileged courtiers entered, and 
then everybody, in time to find the king putting on 
his shoes and stockings . . . Every other day we saw 
him shave himself. As sooij ^^ he was dressed, he 
prayed to God, at the side of phis bed, when all the 
clergy present knelt, the cardinals without cushions 
and all the laity lemaining standing ; and the captain of 
the guards came to the balustrade during the prayer 
after which the king passed into his cabinet." 
Ichabod, ichabod ! The veil of the monarchy was 
rent, its holy of holies exposed ; the people had peeped 
and seen, instead of a mystery, a gentleman in plain 
clothes, with an umbrella under his arm, and a head 
shaped like a pear ! 

§ 2. The Two Theories of the Monarchy. 

There was no fear, then, that Louis Philippe would 
claim divine right, or venture, on that hypothesis, to 
abrogate the Constitution. Whatever his title may have 
been, at least it was not legitimacy ; that chain was 
broken, and with it all that bound the king to mediaeval ^^ 
institutions ; he no longer rested on the past ; what 
then was his basis and what his guai-antee? The 
circumstances which had raised him to the throne 
were, briefly, as follows : — A group of deputies had 
appointed him the lieutenant-general of the kingdom, 
and this appointment had been confirmed by Lafayette 
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inul iliu people tit the Hotel de Villa; after the 
alMlicatioii of Charles, the Chambers which he had 
Hmiiinouod, and which were sitting at the time in only 
lialf tlieir numerical strength, had converted the 
lieutenant-general into the new king, and had defined, 
in the Charter as revised, the conditions which he 
swore to observe. What interpi-etation, now, was to be 
put u[H)n this ap[)ointment ? T here w ere two answers 
to this (luoxtion correspondincto two* Mrtl^. Ac- 
i»onTing"U) tlie one view, the basis of the new.s$:^m 
wiw a kind of tacit contract between the king and the 
nation ; in this contniot each of the paiHies represented 
an element of the sovereignty, neither thfirgfiyrg nmilA 
dispense with the sanction and support of the other ; 
they were equii>ollent part-s of an indivisible whole, and 
the pre»x>gatives of ej\ch wei'e limited and guaranteed 
by tlu\^ of the other; neither the sovei^eignty of the 
}HH>ple wiv> admit t*Nl, nor the di\dne right of kings; 
there were two distinct titles, an>^ each wa^ bounded 
by i\^ch : and the tot^^l and unquestionable result was 
the iXMistitutional momuvhv. 

Aci\>ixiing to the other Wew the king was the 
eKvt*\i of the |^ei>ple ; the people, therefore, were 
s^noreign: the chief they liad once appointed they 
michi ;v> iw^dilv dismiss, and make of the monarchv 
no more than ^ t nuisitional stAge to the Republic. 
This. ;\t li\i>t. i> the cx>nclusion which was implied 
in tlu^ thtx>ry of election : and Hugo, at a later date, 
jTAve it \~iiroi\>u> expl^e^*>ic♦n in "Les Miserali^kr^ ~ 
" 'rS;^. hv Na\>v."is ,=1 revolution stopjied half-way. 
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Half- progress, quasi right. Now logic ignores the 
* almost/ as the sun ignores a candle." The monarchy ^ 
is " a halt, a reparation of forces," and " a halt implies 
the battle of yesterday and the battle of to-morrow." 

§ 3. The Policy of the Retgn. 

To these two views coi'respond two policies : the 
first may be called the policy of the reign ; its object ^ 
was to minimise the importance of the events of 1830, '^ 
declaring that there had been no Revolution, but only 
a change in the head of the State, a change which had 
dissociated the monarchy from the reaction, but not 
othenvise modified the Government : this policy was 
opposed to democratic extension, and was named for 
that reason the " poli cy of resistance ; " its chief repre- 1^ 
sentative and defender, in theoi y and practice, was 
Guizot, and it is from him that we extrjict the follow- 
ing account of it : — " This policy," he says, " was 
really both liberal and anti-revolutionary. Anti- 
revolutionary, abroad and at home, for it aimed, 
abroad, at the maintenance of European peace, within 
at that of the constitutional monarchy ; liberal, for it 
accepted and respected fully the essential conditions 
of free government, the decisive intervention of the 
countr}' in i*s own affairs, the constant and vital dis- 
cussion, by the public as well as in the Chambers, of 
the ideas and acts of those in authority." Two con- 
victions are indicated here which are closely connected 
with one another ; that of the danger of revolution, 

n 
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and that of the sufficiency of the existing liberties. The 
monarch}* in its earlier years was at constant war with 
conspiracy and revolt, and it was in the midst of these 
conditions that the policy of resistance defined itself ; 
" the spirit of revolution," said Guizot, " is not an acci- * 
dental and passing guest .... it is a malady prolonged 
and tedious, to a certain extent even permanent, and ^ 
against it the Government is bound to wage a perpetual 
war." To those who held this conviction, every 
extension of liberty appeared to be a concession to 
anarchy ; to lower the qualifications for the franchise, to 
diminish the political influence of officials, was to en- 
danger the unity and force, if not the existence of the 
Government ; reform, as an ultimate possibility, Guizot 
did not reject, on the contrary he regarded it as a 
necessary development of the representative system ; 
but any immediate step he conceived to be inopportune 
and dangerous, and the more so that every essential 
of liberty was already secured ; the censure of the press L 
was abolished, and its offences submitted to trial 
by jury; by the law of 1831 the number of electors 
had been increased from 100,000 to 200,000; and 
these provisions were sufficient guarantee of the reality 
of popular control : the intelligent opinion of the 
country could make itself heard and felt; and the 
need for immediate measures of reform was as 
imaginary as their danger was real. 
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§ 4. The Party op Movement. 

Such was the policy of resistance, as defined by its 
ablest exponent ; its ideal was order in the interest 
of liberty, stability in the interest of progress, and i^ 
government by a class in the interest of the people : 
this ideal has only to be stated to suggest the opposi- 
tion it was bound to encounter : against the party of 
resistance was set a party of movement, including 
various sections and vai-ious shades of opinion from 
constitutional Liberals to Republicans and Socialists. 
Of those who had gathered about Lafayette at the 
Hotel de Ville, many had only reluctantly agreed to 
the appointment of the Due d'Orleans ; all had given 
a wider sense than the king was prepared to admit to 
the catch-word of the moment " a throne surrounded 
by republican institutions : " it followed that even 
among those who were sincerely attached to the 
throne there were many who were bitterly oppased to 
wliat became its accepted policy; while a yet 
extremer section rejected the monarchy itself, and 
openly, by their words and acts, proclaimed themselves 
Republicans. 

The constitutional opposition assumed various 
forms; but there were three main points upon which '' ^ 
they directed their attack — the personal predominance 
of the king, the jx)litical influence of oflicials, and 
the limitation of the franchise. 
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§ 5. The Position of the King. 

During the Restoration, as has been already noticed, 
the king had reserved to himself considerable powers ; 
it was he who had granted the Constitution ; it was 
he who initiated legislation ; it was he who, in the 
opinion even of Liberals was the real head of the State ; 
the Chamber of Deputies did not represent the right 
of the people to take part in the government, it 
represented the will of the king to consult the opinion 
of his subjects ; the Ministers were not regarded as 
delegates of the majority, in theory, at least, they 
were officers of the king, charged with the execution 
of his personal policy : " on that day," said Royer- 
Collard, " when it shall be established that in fact 
the Chamber can reject the Ministers of the king and . 
impose on him others, who shall be its ministers and 
not those of the king, on that day all is over, not I 
only with the Charter, but with all monarchy : " " it 
is the king who wills and acts," wrote Guizot, "the 

Ministers are charged with the execution of his will.", 

This theory had been applied by Charles X., when he 
appointed Polignac in the face of a hostile majority • 
and the result had been a Revolution : it is therefore 
not surprising that supporters of the new regime 
should endeavour to impose on the king the opposite 
principle, that the Ministers are the creation of the 
majority, and the Crown a passive symbol of the J 
continuity and force of the State, irresponsible, without 
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11 policy, and therefore at once too high and too 
unimportant to attack. " The king reigns but does 
not govern," was the maxim of a considerable party ; 
but it was a maxim that the king himself refused to 
adopt : he had been deprived by the amended Charter 
of the monopoly of initiating legislation ; but he clung — 
only the more closely to the power which he still 
possessed : like Napoleon, he did not choose to be a 
^^pourceaic a rengrais ;" he was determined to be 
head of the State not only in name, but in fact, and 
in spite of opposition was able", on the whole, to carry 
his point : " they may do what they like," he said, 
"they shall not prevent me from driving my own 
carriage. A Ministry is a posting relay. Sometimes 
I have good horses and the journey is easy ; then I 
come to a station where I am obliged to take frisky 
and restive animals ; one must get along somehow, 
and after all it is only a relay." He thus made him- a- 
self responsible for the policy of the reign : that ^ 
policy, as we have seen, was resistance at home, and 
non-intervention abroad ; on both si3eslt provoked a 
furious opposition, and the opposition glanced from 
the Ministers to the king ; the fiction of the Constitu- , 
tion was shattered, and the monarchy itself exposed ; 
the condition of reform began to appear to be no longer 
a change of Ministry, but a change in the form of 
government, and instead of a constitutional crisis 
there loomed on the horizon of possibilities a Revolu- 
tion : the danger was felt most keenly by those who 
were most devoted to the Monarchy ; and in 1 838 and 
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1839 even Guizot and the doctrinaires joined with the 
Left in a campaign against the personal predominance 
of the king. 

§ 6. Parliamentary Keform. 

But whatever part tiie king may have played in 
the maintenance of the policy of the reign, it is plain 
that the support of a majority in the Chanjber was 
essential to his success : the means whereby that 
majority was maintained was another grievance of the 
opposition : an extract from " La Presse " of March 
1 840, may serve to illustrate the point ; the writer is 
indicating the means by which Thiers was supposed 
to be securing his majority : — 

"Every evening account is taken of the acquisitions 
of the day. — Shall we have so and so ? — I answer for 
him, if you will give his son-in-law such and such a 
post. — And so and so, if one gave him this, that or 
the other ? — It's not worth the trouble, we shall have 
him for nothing ; I have seen his mother-in-law. — Ah ! 

if we could have ! — It's not so difficult as you 

think ; he has just lost 50,000 ; his affairs are much 
embarrassed. — But our most magnificent conquest is 

the excellent . What did you do to secure him ? 

— I caught him by his feelings. — I don't understand. 
— Ah ! you have no children. The good man has two 
marriageable daughters. I am pretty well up in my 
parliamentary statistics, I know those who have 
daughters to establish, those who have sous to place, 
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those who have incapable brothers on their hands, 
those who have afiaii-s of the heart in the ix)yal 
theatres, those who have secrets to hide, thoc>e who 
have manufactures to support, those who have iron- 
works, those who have sugar, those who have money 
in the funds, and lastly, those who have debts ! '' 

This is a review, if not of the facts, of a section of 
opinion on the facts ; but apart from vague accusa- 
tions the Government possessed, as we have seen, in 
the centralised system of administration, a powerful 
means of influence in the country and the Chamber : 
the number of officials who were also deputies was 
constantly increasing; in 1830, it was 142, of whom 
72 belonged to the majority; in 1847 it was 193, 
of whom 1 60 belonged to the majority ; while the total 
number of deputies was only 450. There was clearly 
a tendency for the officials to make advancement a 
condition of their vote, and for the Government to 
make the vote a condition of advancement ; but this 
was not all ; under the existing system every local 
interest depended on the central authorities, and it 
was local interests that determined the votes of 
electors ; a commune wanted a gi^nt for the repair 
of its church or school, an individual wanted a 
scholarship for his son, or a decoration for himself, 
and these advantages could only be obtained directly 
through the Government; it was on condition of 
demanding them, therefore, that a deputy was re- 
turned to the CEStmbeTjand on condition of obtaining 
them that he gave his vote to the Ministry; there 
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was tLiLs a tendency to sub(»rdinate geneniL-io local 
intei-este, and to secure a fictitious majoiity by ap^^eals 
to the cupidity of electors and deputies. According 
to the Upix^sition the eWl was real and serious : — 
"with a few exceptions," said Lamennais in 1841, 
" where Ls the deputy who thinks of anything but 
making and repaiiiug his foHune, and selling the 
electors who, in turn, hav.e^sold the country to him ? 
What is the Chamber ? A great bazaar, whei"e every 
one barters his conscience, or what passes for his 
conscience, in exchange for a place or an office ? " 
To the Grovernment such an accusation was merely 
the rhetoiic of paity enthusiasm ; and they rejected 
all proposals to neutralise the influence of officials. 
Parliamentary reform took its place by the side of 
electoral reform in the progi'amme of the Opposition ; 
and it was the constant i-efusiil of the Government to 
consider either proposition that was a proximate cause 
of the Revolution of 1848. 

• 

§ 7. The Decentralisation. 

The question of parliamentary reform wa6 connected 
as we have seen, with the whole administi'ative system. 
Tt had already become clear, under the Restoration, 
that the centralisation established by a despotic 
government was difficult to harmonise with repre- 
sentative libeHy; the system had been established 
on the hypothesis that the nation was incapable 
of self-government, and was incompatible with a 
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tlieoiy that asserted or implied the contrary : already 
ill /siS, under the ministry of Martignac, a project 
had been introduced to subject to election the muni- 
cipal and departmental councils; the project failed ^ 
to satisfy either the Left or the Right, and was with- 
drawn in the face of their combined opposition ; but 
the object at which it had aimed was attained by the ^ 
laws of 1 83 1 and 1835. Henceforth, the membei's of ^ 
the administrative councils were appointed by a special 
body of electoi's, composed of the richer inhabitants 
and others who "offered guarantees of aptitude"; 
but the powers of the councils so elected were as 
limited as the franchise on which they depended : as 
defined by the laws of 1837 and 1838 they fell into 
three classes, (i) decisions that were finally valid unless 
vetoed by the prefect within a given time, (2) decisions 
that were valid only when confirmed by the prefect 
or the Minister of the Interior, (3) advices and re- 
commendations which might or might not be adopted 
by the prefect : there was thus a constant super- 
vision or " tutelage " of the lower by the higher 
authorities; and so minute and effective was this 
control as to stultify in practice the local powers 
theoretically possessed by the councils. A single 
example will help to explain the working of the 
system : a certain commune wanted to build a muni- 
cipal slaughter-house ; to this end it was necessary to 
raise a loan, to cretite a tariff, and to secure a site by 
expropriation in a forest belonging to the Crown : in 
1846 a project was submitted to the Minister of the 
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Interior; in 1848 it was returned, not approved, on 
the gi'ound that the conditions of the proposed loan 
were too onerous to be accepted; in 1850, after the 
Revolution, the same project was submitted again; this 
time it was approved by the Minister on condition 
that the tai'iff proposed be reduced, but it had still to 
be sent before the Council of State, who objected both 
to the rate of the tariff and to the size of the building; 
and it was not till 1858 that the authorisation was 
finally gi*anted: meantime, the Commune had been 
in. treaty with the "administration of the civil list" 
as to the terms of the expropriation, the position of 
the site, the direction of the road that was to approach 
it, and the right of inspection by the forest authorities ; 
and it was not till 1859, thirteen years after the first 
application, that the building was actually erected. 
This is an exceptional case, but it may serve to illus- 
trate at once the drawbacks and the benefits of 
centi-alisation ; against the waste and delay of the long 
official procedui^e must be set the advantage of a 
higher control over a body resembling, it may be 
supposed, our "paiish councils" of the future, and 
deUberating about the site of an unsanitary building 
and the rate of a public tax. 

Over the departmental councils, composed of men 
of education and experience, there was less need of 
supervision, and by the law of 187 1 they have been, 
to a great extent, reUeved of it; but under the 
monarchy of July they too were severely subject to 
control, and though an extension of theii* powers was 
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not actually part of the Liberal programme, it was 
part of the tendency to which Liberals were attached. 
The argumentative campaign on the subject had 
already been opened under the Restoration ; the advo- 
cates of reform had opposed to a possible loss of 
administrative efficiency what they regarded as the 
certain gain of a more general experience in public 
business ; the conduct of local affairs, they maintained, 
would prepare for the conduct of those of the nation, 
and vague aspirations after liberty find vent in appli- 
cation to tangible details ; ignorant and factious criti- 
cism would be checked by a practical acquaintance with 
the difficulties of administration, and the Government 
itself be made more secure by a process of decentral- 
isation, which would divert to responsible local bodies 
the opposition which was concentrated at present on 
the centre. These arguments bore their fruit after 
the Revolution of 1848; the reorganisation of the 
administrative councils was taken in hand by the 
Republican Assembly, but before any measure had been 
passed, intei*vened the coup d'etat, and it was not till 
1871 that a radical reform was effected. 

§ 8. Electoral Reform. 

The question of centralisation came up in connec- 
tion with the votes of officials, and the demand 
for parliamentary reform was associated with that 
for the extension of the franchise. Republicans, 
Socialists and Legitimists combined in thB cry for 
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uiii\'ei'sal suffrage ; but the practical pi'oposal actually 
made by the Constitutional Left did not go beyond 
wliut wa8 called the " adjunction of the capacities,'* 
that is to say, the extension of the vote to certain 
csitegories of citizens, selected with a view to their 
pi'esumed education and intelligence. Even this 
proposal, however, was constantly rejected by the 
Government; Guizot regarded it as premature, the 
king as dangerous ; once started on the slope, he felt, 
there was no possibility of stopping ; and to admit the 
smallest extension was to admit, in principle, the 
Republic. Against this fixed resolve the Opposition 
beat in vain ; till even the Liberals who adhei'ed to the 
Monarchy were driven to appeal from the Chamber 
to the country, and to inaugui-ate, against theii' will, 
the llevolutioii of 1848. 

§ 9. The Supremacy of the Middle Class. 

Such, then, were the points at issue between the 
Government and the Constitutional Opposition ; but 
underlying them all was a difference not only of policy 
but of sentiment. The government of July was essen- 
tially undramatic ; it had no brilliance, no dash, no 
pose : the nation was enamoured of victories, surprises, 
appeals to the heart, millennial vistas ; but all this 
found no place in the policy of the reign : instead of / 
liberty it offered ovdei*, instead of glory, pi'osperity ; *^ 
the passion of loyalty was dead, the tumult of demo- 
cracy suppressed ; nations in rebellion called in vain 
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to the ancient champion of freedom ; Italy succumbed, 
Warsaw fell, and France did not stir a hand : what 
then, was the Government doing? what did it repre- 
sent ? neither nobles nor people, neither honour nor 
liberty, but only, as it seemed, the financial interests 
of the upper middle class. " Who does not recall," 
wrote Duvergier de Hauranne, "the tempests un- 
chained by sesame on the most pacific benches of the 
Chamber, and the agitated, tumultuous, almost revo- 
lutionary appearance of the ' sjille des pas-perdus ' on 
the day that saw the great fight of beetroots and 
colonial sugar ? Who can have forgotten the burst 
of patriotic enthusiasm evoked from the galleries by 
the branch-line to F . . . .? These are the triumphs 
and defeats, the joys and griefs of our time ; these 
are the causes that have taken the place of those 
for which our fathers shed their blood on the 
scaffold, or the field of battle ! " Such an attitude 
was repugnant to the French imagination ; vulgar 
commercialism, contempt for ideas, indifferenc€f to 
national and univei-sal ends, that is what was under- 
stood by the reign of the bourgeoisie : the " great 
nation " was tied and bound by a plutocratic class : 
differences of opinion, of policy, of principle, were 
embittered by the sense of humiliation and contempt, 
and once more it is a friend of the monarchy, 
who sounds to his ancient allies a solemn note of 
warning : — " if the dominant class should employ their 
power merely as a means to their own prosperity, if 
the taste for material pleasure should absorb them 
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exclusively, and render them insensible to national 
greatness, to the progress of liberty, to the needs of 
the classes who have no political rights ; if, in a word, 

; it could be said of them, with some appearance of 
reason, that they imitate those they have overthrown, 
and that there exist in France on the one hand 
200,000 families who command and enjoy, and on 
the other eight million families who obey and suffer : 

, if this be so, is it credible that such a system is 
solidly based ; and is it possible that it should be 
long maintained ? " 

§ 10. The Republican Opposition. 

Hitherto we have considered only the Constitutional 
Opposition ; but there existed also from the first the 
elements of a Republican party. The extreme section 
of the adherents of Lafayette at the Hotel de Yille 
accepted the monarchy for the moment only to inter- 
pret it as a democracy ; they demanded the abolition 
\pf*the hereditary peerage jand the assimilation of the 
Upper to the Lower Chamber, a franchise all but uni- 
versal, popular election of the whole administrative 
and judicial staff, and complete liberty of worship, 
education and the press ; and these demands were to 
be submitted to the nation as the ultimate constituent 
authority. The policy thus laid down was monarchic 
only in name ; it must have led, if adopted, straight 
to the Republic, and, in fact, its rejection by the 
Government gave rise to a Republican Opposition. 
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The new party, insignilicant at Urat, increased in 
strength and numbers as the policy of the reign de- 
fined itself ; it had its representatives in the Chamber 
and the Press, and its propaganda by secret societies : 
the republican Societe dea amis du peuple organised 
the insurrection of 1832; the Societe des droits de 
VhoTtime was responsible for that of 1834; and the 
abortive attempt of 1839 was inspired by the Societe 
des Saisons : more than once the king's life was at- 
tempted by irresponsible members of the party, and 
the attitude of the would-be regicides may be gauged 
from their own lips : — " Your name ? — Conspirator ! — 
Your profession ? — Exterminator of tyrants ! — Do you 
repent ? — I repent only that I did not succeed ! '' 

§ II. Revolutionary Idealism. 

This Republican opposition was inspired not only 
by the caases we have already discussed, and which 
suggested to more ardent and active spirits a recourse , 
to revohition in default of reform, but also by a . 
recrudescence of the democratic idealism of 1793. The 1. 
rehabilitation of the First Republic had been already 
prepared by Thiers and Mignet, and now Lamartine, 
Michelet and Blanc, took up and completed the work ; 
the atrocities of the Terror, while they were not ap- 
proved, were attributed to fate, rather than to crime ; 
the Revolution was credited with all its virtues, 
while its vices were accounted to its opponents ; it 
was conceived as a modern Hercules Furens, whose 
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Nes8UK shirt was woven of aiistocrats and kings, and 
whose apotheosis awaited consummation in the heart 
of a regenerate humanity : " we ai« proud," said 
Lamartine, at the close of his History, ^' to belong to 
a race which has been permitted by Providence to 
conceive such thoughts, and to be the offspring of an 
age which has impressed such a movement of ideas on 
the human mind. Glory to Fi-ance for her intelli- 
gence, her destiny, her soul, her blood I" many were 
the victims of the struggle ; but " a nation need not 
regret her blood when it has flowe«l for the blossom- 
ing of eternal truths. God has set a price on the 
budding antl unfolding of His designs for mankind. 
Ideas spring from human blood. Revolutions descend 
from the scaffold. The di\'inity of eveiy i*eligion is 
attested by its martyrs," and over each martyr may 
l>e written " dead for the cause of the futui-e. and 
labourer in the field of humanity." 

§ 12. The People as Humaxity. 

" Humanity " was the ci-eed of the Republicans ; 
it Ls thus defined by Leroux : " humanity is an ideal 
being -composed of a multitude of real beings, who are 
themselves humanity in the germ, humanity in the 
virtual condition." To this metaphysical formula 
corresponds a movement of sentiment; it was the ten- 
dency of the time to insist on the unity underlying 
the distnictions of society, and on the bond of affection 
by which that unity was, or should be, expressed. 
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Such a conception of the general brotherhood of man 
does not necessarily involve a Republican theory of the 
State, for there is no h jyriori reason why fraternity 
should not flourish under a King ; but there was a 
natural tendency to forget, in the unity of mankind, 
the diversity of men, and to suppose that because we are 
" virtually " brothers we are therefore actually *' equal": 
this is in fact the conclusion of Pierre Leroux and 
of other thinkers of the time : — ** every man, every 
woman," he says, " is equivalent to every other ; there.^ 
is no reason for any distinction between them : " 
" equality is a principle, a dogma .... it is the 
criterion of justice .... society has no other bond. 
But equality involves, to begin with, equal political 
rights ; and so the transition is made from fraternity 
to the republic. 

"Humanity," then, may be further defined as a 
fraternal association of equal individuals: from such 
an association privilege is ex hypotliesi excluded ; 
and from this it may be made to follow, with a certain 
appearance of plausibility, that the " classes " are ex- 
cluded from humanity, which is thus identified with 
the " people : " by this identification, the " people " in 
the sense of the ** masses " (that is to say, of a class), 
are credited with all the virtues of the ideal association 
of mankind ; and a " Republic " comes to mean at once 
the realisation of universal fraternity, and the political 
predominance of the heterogeneous class at the moment 
excluded from the franchise : this confusion of 
* populus " with " plebs," and of the ideal of the future 

I 
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with the actual present, is curiously illustrated by the 
following passage from Michelet's " History of the 
Revolution ;" he is speaking, ostensibly, of tout le monde^ 
that is to say, of every one in general and no one in 
particular ; but it is plain from his words that he has 
in his mind the mass of men as opposed to a minority 
of genius or culture : — " Ignorant no doubt of natural 
phenomena, he {tout le monde) is none the less a just 
judge in all that concerns mankind. He is sovereign 
master by right. When he sits in his natural prsetorium 
and judgment seat, in the square of a great city, or on 
the bench at the church-door, or else on a stone at the 
cross-roads, under the judgment-elm, he judges there 
without appeal ; there is no gainsaying his sentence. 
Kings, queens and tribunes, Mirabeaus, Robespierres, 
appear humbly at his bar. The great Napoleon him- 
seK holds his hat in his hand, as Luther had done 

before him He judges, all is over ; for you, 

historians, philosophers, critics, cavillers, to seek and 
find the * why.' Seek ; he is always just ; and the 
injustice you discover, feeble and subtle that you 
are, is the defect of your own intelligence." 

It is plain that the ** people " are here conceived at 
once as a class and as humanity ; and it is this con- 
ception that lies at the root of the Republican idealism 
of the time : as a class, they are the poor opposed to 
the rich, the simple opposed to the sophistical, the 
intuitions of instinct opposed to the inductions of a 
spurious culture ; as humanity, they are society itself ; 
there Ls nothing but they, and they are all brothers ; 
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their passions are divinely inspired, their judgments 
infallible ; and bound by a bond of spontaneous love 
they are waiting only their arrival to power to realise 
at once upon earth the heaven of the communion of 
saints. 

It is thus that the " enthusiasm of humanity " was 
brought to the support of the Republican party, and a 
particular policy in the present deduced from the re- 
mote conception of an ideal society. There is no better 
illustration of this attitude than the later writings 
of Lamennais : we have already come across him as 
the champion of Pope and King ; we find him now as 
the champion of the sovereignty of the people : the 
foundation of his later preaching is the brotherhood 
of man : — " You are sons of the same father, and the 
same mother has given you milk ; why then do you 
not love one another as brothers, and why do you 
rather treat one another as enemies ? " " Say not of 
such and such an one, he is of one people, and I of 
another people. For all people have had on earth 
the same father, who is Adam, and have in heaven the 
same father, who is God." From this humanitarian 
idealism he deduces political conclusions ; the authority 
he had formerly derived from God he bases now on 
the people, and turns his kings by right divine into 
usurpers of the popular sovereignty : — " it is the 
people who make kings, and kings are made for their 
peoples, and peoples are not made for their kings : " 
" they tell you of the sovereign, of the prince, of the 
public powers ; they do but abuse you with words. T 
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have told you already, the sovereign is yourselves, is 
the people essentially free. It is from the people 
that the Grovemment is derived, be it a Government 
by one or by many. The Government is a simple 
executor of the law, or of the will of the people, and 
has no other functions. It is chosen and delegated 
for that sole object, not to command but to obey ; and 
if it ceases to obey the people, the people deposes it as 
an unfaithful delegacy. That is all.'* 

A theory of democracy so absolute as this is im- 
plicitly an attack on the existing regime ; and* Lam- 
ennais does not shrink from making the consequence 
explicit : — " wherever," he says," by a reversion of the 
natural basis of equality, certain privileged classes are 
invested with the monopoly of legislative authority, 
there is disorder and tyranny ; " and he proceeds to 
adopt the complete Republican programme, universal 
suffrage, nght of association and public meeting, 
liberty of education, and the enfranchisement of 
the administrative councils : the gospel of fraternity 
assumes the garb of political propaganda, and its 
apostle appears as a socialist pamphleteer : — " You 
say : I am cold ; and to warm your wasted limbs they 
bind them with triple chains of iron. You say : I 
hunger ; and they reply : eat the crumbs that fall 
from the tables where we feast. You say : I thirst ; 
and they reply : Drink your tears. The b^'e has its 
hive for a resting-place, but you have no shelter for 
your head ; the mite has its raiment of silk to pro- 
tect it against the cold, but your limbs are bare ; the 
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meanest worm finds shelter and food on the plant 
where it was born ; but you are in want of both," 

§ 13. The People as They Were. 

The appeals of the Republican idealists were ad- 
dressed to the people as "humanity"; what they 
actually reached was the people as a class : they 
passed through various gradations, and arrived in 
a profoundly modified form ; the " fraternity " was 
decomposed into fanaticism and hate, and the faith 
in the universal association of mankind precipitated 
as rage against society as it was ; what began as an 
enthusiasm of humanity ended in conspiracy and 
revolt; and the deification of the mass of men by 
a Michelet or a Leroux found its effective applica- 
tion in such appeals as the following : " when the 
people strikes it is neither timid nor generous, for it 
does not strike for its own ends but for those of 
eternal truth, and it knows well that there is no one 
who has the right to pardon in its name." " Immo- 
late all the foes of equality and liberty! it is but 
bare justice to strike the oppressors of humanity ; 
when that is done you will rest in your greatness and 

your force Meantime, no pity! Bare your 

arms and plunge them to the shoulders in the entrails 
of your butchers." 

These extracts are characteristic ; they give us a 
glimpse of the " people " as it actually was, a suffer- 
ing and indignant class, subject to the uncertainty 
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and privation of an imperfect economic system, with- 
out education, without a plan of practical and positive 
reform, but looking to insurrection as the remedy 
for a distress whose causes were not political but 
economic. It is this class view of the people that is 
emphasised by Louis Blanc ; his " History of Ten 
Years" (i 830-1 840) is an indictment of the bour- 
geoisie ; raised to power by the Revolution of July 
they had exploited the Government in their own 
interest ; monopolists of capital and land, as well as 
of political power, they held at their disposal the 
labour and the life of the proletariat; while the 
latter, " too ignorant even to desire their part in the 
Government, groaned under the yoke of a social order 
where for them is nothing but oppression — where 
children of seven years old work twelve hours a 
day for their living, girls of sixteen are driven to 
prostitution, vagabonds seek a bed on the steps of 
palaces, poverty produces infanticide, artisans are 
thrown on the streets to starve by the invention of a 
machine, and thousands of labourers rise at dawn, 
pale in face and bitter at heart, and march to battle 
with the cry on their lips, * Let us live working or 
die fighting ' ! " 

This passage opens the whole question of the 
economic organisation of society ; and it is to this, 
and to the various proposals of reform, that we must 
now address our attention. 
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§ 14. Free Competition. 

One of the acts of the Revolution of 1789 had been 
to abolish the trade corporations : these bodies 
represented an economic organisation which had 
prevailed throughout Europe for many centuries ; it 
was their function to limit the number of labourers 
or of masters in a trade, to secure good and uniform 
work, and to value it at a fair price. In France, the 
Government, following out its constant tendency to 
centralisation, had superimposed regulations of its 
own upon those of the old guilds; and so numerous 
and minute did these restrictions become that it is 
said that by the middle of the eighteenth century 
" the smallest manufacturer would have needed to be 
a consummate lawyer not to lose himself in the 
multiplicity of rules to which he was subject." The 
Revolution, in accordance with its policy of destructive 
liberty, abolished these restrictions and with them 
the trade guilds ; any one henceforth might engage 
in any occupation, and sell his products or his labour 
at any price he chose or could : but this was not 
enough ; not only were the old corporations destroyed, 
but the formation of new ones was forbidden ; by a 
law of June 1791 all combinations of masters or men 
were prohibited, and this law was afterwards embodied 
in the Code Civil. The revolution thus effected in 
the organisation of trade was contemporaneous with 
the transition from the old to the new industry'; I 
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machine work in factories was superseding manual 
work at home; by the removal of legal restrictions 
the number of apprentices increased indefinitely, and 
the rate of wages was lowered in proportion ; women 
and children were employed and men thrown out of 
work ; commercial crises became severe and frequent ; 
strikes, accompanied by violence, were common, in 
spite of the law : in commerce, as in government, 
liberty had led to anarchy : — " strife of producers 
among themselves for the conquest of the market, of 
labourers among themselves for the conquest of 
employment, of the manufacturer against the work- 
man to determine the rate of wages, of the poor man 
against the machine that is destined to destroy him 
by starvation, such," says Louis Blanc, *' under the 
name of competition, were the characteristics of the 
situation." 

An occurrence at Lyons in 1831 was a striking 
commentary on this text; the chief product of the 
city was silk, and its price had been so reduced by 
foreign competition that wages had sunk to starvation 
point, 18 sous for a day of 18 hours; the men 
demanded a fixed tariff"; one was proposed by the 
Conseil de Prud'hommes, and publicly approved by 
the Prefect; but the Government disavowed the 
action of their subordinate : the labourers then 
decided on a monster demonstration, came into 
contact with the National Guard and the troops, and 
after two days fighting found themselves masters of 
the town : the victory, of course, was temporary ; but 
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the significance of the situation lay in the fact that a 
question of wages had led to civil war, and that a 
body of militant workmen had adopted the desperate 
device *vivre en travaillant, ou mourir en com- 
battant; " 

This single example may serve as an extreme 
illustration of the general position; production had 
been set free, but at the cost of the producers ; the 
new forces were immense, but they were beyond the 
control of their creators : the problem therefore 
remained, to organise industry and trade in the 
interests of the whole society ; and it was the attempt 
to meet this problem that gave birth to Socialism. 



§ 15. Babceup. 

Socialism was a product of the first devolution, \ 
though the word was not invented till later: the 
various measures adopted by the Convention to 
transfer the property of the rich to the poor have 
been already referred to; these, however, were not 
properly socialistic, for they admitted private 
property, proposing only to transfer it from one 
individual to another ; Socialism proper was first intro- 
duced into practical politics by Baboeuf (i 764-1 796). 

Baboeuf proposed to transfer to the State the 
possession and administration of all property, and to" ~^- 
regulate by public officials, in accordance with the 
state of the market, the particular kind of production 
which each individual was to undertake ; to simplify 
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the problem, he would have prohibited foreign trade ; 

the country was to produce its own necessities in 

exactly such proportion as they were required, and 

what that proportion was, was to be determined by 

the State, which was also to regulate the lodging, 

dress, and meals of all its citizens : this ingenious 

system was to be introduced by a revolution (1795) ; 

the first step was the massacre of the Directors, of the 

Ministers, of the General of the Interior and his 

Staff, and the expulsion of the Legislative Chambers ; 

this was to be followed by the repudiation of public 

and private debts, and the abolition of the right of 

testament: thus remodelled and purged the State 

would commence its beneficent career ; it would find 

itself at once in possession of the existing national 

property, of that of " the enemies of the Revolution," 

-wliich was already forfeited to the poor, and of all 

estates which might prove to have been " usurped " or 

" neglected ; " private citizens would be invited to add 

their possessions to this store; those who refused 

would be subjected to a double and progressive 

taxation; and any one who might be convicted of 

" idleness, luxury, or want of patriotism " would forfeit 

his goods to the community : in this way it would not 

be long before the State had become the universal 

proprietor. 

Such is the outline of the scheme of Baboeuf; 
it was communism introduced by confiscation and 
maintained by despotism ; it contained no real solu- 
tion, for it had not even analysed the problem ; all 
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that it did was to prepare a political revolution, in 
order to create a State to which the problem might be 
referred. The conspiracy was detected, and Baboeuf 
condemned and executed. Both he and his scheme 
were exceptional phenomena, the product of an 
exceptional time, and the later developments of 
socialistic thought had an independent origin and 
growth : two of the most important of these belong to 
the period of the Monarchy of Jidy ; they are those 
of St. Simon and Fourier. 



§ 16. St. Simon. 

St. Simon was bom in 1760 and died in 1825 ; he 
enjoyed from an eai'ly age the conviction of his own 
greatness, for his valet had orders to wake him with 
the words " souvenez-vous, M, le Comte, que vous 
avez de grandes choses k faire;"in 1779 he was a 
volunteer in the American war ; after the peace he 
developed an enthusiasm for public works, and we 
find him recommending to the viceroy of Mexico 
the junction of the two oceans, and, later, concerned 
with the project of a canal to connect Madrid with 
the sea; in the Revolution he played no public part, 
but engaged in financial speculations, in which he 
ruined himself, and for which he was sent to prison ; 
he was released at the fall of Robespierre, married in 
1 80 1, and was divorced within the year. He had a 
definite theory of life, which he expressed in the 
following rules : — 
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(i) To lead daring all the prime of life an existence 
as original and active as possible. 

(2) To make a careftd study of every theory and 
every practice. 

(3) To traverse every class of society, to place one- 
self in the most diverse social positions, and even to 
create relations which have never yet existed. 

(4) Finally, to employ the close of life in summing 
up the conclusions attained. 

In accordance with these rules, he threw himself 
into life ; he made trial of everything, books, conver- 
sation, play, wine and women ; and reappeared in 
1808, a copyist at the Mont de Pi^t6 on ^£40 a year ; 
there he was discovered and relieved by his quondam 
valet, till in 1814 he secured a pension from his 
family ; in 1823 he made an attempt at suicide, and 
in 1825 he died. He had written numerous books, 
of which the most important was the "Nouveau 
Christianisme," and he left behind him disciples to 
cany on his work. One of these, OKndes-Rodrigues, 
recruited Bazard and Enfantin, the future leaders 
of the sect, and at the moment of the master's 
death, began the propaganda of his ideas : it was 
carried on through the press and by means of public 
lectures, and from 1830 to 1832 was the most promi- 
nent intellectual movement in France. 

The system was based on a broad generalisation 
from history: society, it was maintained, proceeds 
from organic to critical, and from critical to organic 
epochs ; the critical epoch destroys the organic, and 
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the organic concludes the critical : in the history of 
the world there have been two organic and two 
critical epochs ; the former are the pre-Socratic age 
and the age of mediaeval Christianity, the latter, the 
period between Socrates and Christ, and the period 
from the Reformation onwards : the Revolution of 
1789 was the crisis of the last critical epoch, and 
heralded an age of reconstruction ; of that new age 
the prophet and founder was St. Simon. This law of 
human progress was regarded as a mattter of faith ; 
it was not merely a hypothesis, arrived at by induc- 
tion from data, it was an intuition of genius, suggested 
and confirmed by facts, but not dependent upon them 
for its validity ; this is stated by Bazard in the most 
emphatic language : — " ah ! do not fear to confess it, 
ihHafaithl say boldly that you believe in your love 
for your kind, and in their love for you ; say that you 
believe in the progressive will of humanity ; say that 
you believe that the world in which this will is exer- 
cised is favourable, by its nature, to its developments ; 
say that you believe that a bond of love unites in a 
close and indissoluble tie man and that which is not 
man, and that these two parts of a single whole, 
advancing together towards a common destiny, 
mutually assist one another with their love, their 
wisdom, and their endeavours. This law then that 
you have learnt to express, this law that the philo- 
sopher did not create arid cannot even justify except 
by his faith in it, thip. hypothesis of order which 
genivs conceives, and which serves as a baaia to science; 
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this invisible law which governs man and the world ; 
this powerful will which impels them unceasingly 
towards a better future, name it without fear : it is 
the will of God." This passage is characteristic ; it 
illustrates the claim of the St. Simonians to be not 
only philosophers but prophets; their appeal is to 
the heai-t as much as to the head, and is based on a 
faith in love and in God : God is defined as "all that 
is ; all Ls in him, all is by him ; " and his expression 
is the tendency of the world to its consummation in 
a perfect society : of that society, or at least of the 
next stage towards it, the general formula would be 
the balance of body and soul : Paganism had given 
the preponderance to the one, Christianity to the 
other; the epoch introduced by St. Simon was to 
reconcile and harmonise the two ; as in the individual, 
so in society, matter and spirit were complements 
each to each ; and the new organisation must embrace 
and co-ordinate both elements : that organisation was 
sketched by the St. Simonians as follows. 

Men were divided into three classes. Priests (or 
Artists), *' Savants " and " Tndustiiels : " the function 
of the fiitit was to appeal to the imagination in the 
interest of religion, or, more precisely, in the interest 
of those general ideas which were the basis and the 
bond of the whole society ; all their words and works 
were to be a syinbol 'or exposition of the accepted social 
ideal : "we designate by the name of priest the man 
who, by his thoughts and acts, by the morality of his 
whole life, inspires generous sentiments and awakens 
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sympathies. He is the organiser of others and the 
bond of union between them ; he is essentially the 
rdigioiba man, for it is on him that they rely ; he is 
priest according to the order of St. Simon." Those 
whom the Priest is to harmonise and inspire, are the 
two subordinate classes, the " Savants " and " Indus- 
triels : " science, henceforth, is to work in the interest 
of industry, and industry to develop under the 
direction of science; action is incomplete without 
thought and thought without action, and it is the 
function of the Priest to consolidate their union : the 
Savants, then, must be defined not merely as men of 
science, but as men of science in touch with practical 
tendencies and needs ; their organisation, like that of 
the whole society, will be threefold ; on the one hand 
will be the men of research — the " Perfectionnants,'' 
on the other the teaching staff — the ** Enseignants; " 
and above these two groups, to co-ordinate and inspire 
their labours, will be placed a group of philosophers 
impressed with the conception of society as a whole, 
intent on the general direction and aim of all know- 
ledge, and synthesising to a common end the diversity 
of its special branches : thus the student and the 
teacher would be kept in touch with one another, 
and both of them with the general movement of the 
whole society; and to the anarchy of science and 
education, and the isolation of their departments, 
would succeed an organic* creation, harmonised within 
itself, and nicely adjusted to the environment upon 
which it was to direct its action. 
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The complement of science was industry, and the 
" Industriels " like the " Savants " must be brought 
under the direction of the Priests : even more patent 
than the anarchy of science was the anarchy of trade ; 
the results were more disastrous, and the need of a 
remedy more pressing : it was, in fact, the primary 
aim of the St. Simonians to " ameliorate as quickly 
and completely as possible the moral and physical 
eidstence of the most numerous class " ; this they re- 
garded as the modern reading of the precept, " love 
thy neighbour as thyself : " their remedy was a form 
of Socialism : the State was to own the means of pro- 
duction, and organise industry, on the principle indi- 
cated by the motto, " to each according to his capacity 
and to each capacity according to its works " : the 
" Industriels " were to be divided into communities, 
each directed by a mayor, and all gi'ouped together 
under a ceiitial authority ; the production of each 
community, and of each department of industry, would 
be regulated by statistical information as to the pro- 
bable needs of consumers, and the distribution would 
be regulated by the services of each producer ; there 
would be promotion for merit and pensions for old 
age, and this, it was thought, would be sufficient to 
provide a motive to work. 

Such, in general outline, was the St. Simonian 
system : a single abortive attempt was made to put it 
into practice; Enfantin established a "family" on 
an estate at Menilmontant ; there were some forty 
members who engaged in manual work in the garden. 
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cheered by the singing of hymns and readings from 
the lives of the saints ; they wore a special dress, whose 
significance is thus described : " the waistcoat is the 
symbol of fraternity ; we cannot put it on without 
the help of one of our brethren. If it is attended, on 
the one hand, by thai nconvenience of making assist- 
ance indispensable, on the other it has the great 
advantage of bringing forcibly before our minds, on 
each occasion, the sentiment of association." In 
August 1832 the society was brought to trial as 
illegal and immoral ; the result was its dissolution and 
the imprisonment of Enf antin for a year ; and after 
this event the movement languished and died. 

The scheme of the St. Simonians, like that of 
Baboeuf, contributed not so much a solution of the 
problem as a direction to the State to solve it ; but it 
was more fruitful in the suggestion of possible and 
pacific measures of transition : of these the chief was 
the gradual absorption of inheritance by the State, 
first by a limitation of collateral succession, secondly 
by a progressive increase of death duties: in these 
and in other ways it was hoped that the conversion of 
private to public property might be effected without 
disturbance ; but as the St. Simonians never formed 
a compa<;t political party they were never able to 
press their proposals upon the country ; their scheme 
remained a suggestion, but a faithful and interesting 
one, and one that has influenced, indirectly, the 
tendency of modern thought. 
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§ 17. Fourier. 

From St. Simon and his followers we pass to 
Fourier. His system is based on a fantastic and 
elaborate cosmology : the law of the world is universal 
attraction, which manifests itself in five forms, 
material, organic, intellectual, animal, and social, 
corresponding to the five classes of phenomena, in- 
organic matter, life, mind, magnetism, and society : 
attraction, in general, is good; therefore, in particular, 
every desire and passion of man is good ; if then, as 
appears to be the case, there is such a thing as evil, 
this must be ascribed not to the indulgence of the 
passions, but to the circumstances under which they 
are indulged : thus the distinction between right and 
wrong is merely the result of artificial conditions; 
expansion, not repression, love, not duty, is the law 
of a natural society ; and the problem of the reformer 
is so to arrange the various relations of men, that 
every passion may find a vent and contribute its force 
to the common good. 

From this position Fourier is led to an analysis of 
the passions : he divides them into three classes ; 
those that are concerned with the satisfaction of the 
senses, those that are concerned with association in 
groups, and those that are concerned with the associa- 
tion of the groups in a unity : on this classification is 
based the arrangement of the perfect society; in- 
dividuals will organise themselves in groups, the 
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groups in series, and the series in phalansteries ; all 
the associations will be voluntary ; the members of a 
group will be attracted by some one or other of the 
passions that tend to that particular form of union — 
ambition, friendship, family affection, or love ; simi- 
larly, the groups will be connected by the passions 
that urge to larger combinations ; and the result will 
be a harmonious organisation comprehending, in the 
end, the whole of mankind. In the new society all 
will be workers, for work will be congenial to all; 
each will be directed by his dominant passion to some 
particular task, and it is from the conjunction of 
several individuals having the samjB natural bent that 
the association in groups will arise ; any member of 
one group may become a member of another, and 
thus avoid the monotony attending a single task ; 
while interest in the work will be further enhanced 
by a friendly competition between the various groups, 
and by their constant party*combinations and 
intrigues: a single example will illustrate the way 
in which the system was supposed to work : — 
"Imagine," says Fourier, "a mass of about 600 
people, half men and half women, all inspired with a 
passion for the same branch of industry. Let us take 
the series for the cultivation of pears; these 600 
people will be divided into groups which will devote 
themselves to the production of one or two kinds of 
pears. Thus there will be a group of the sectaries 
of the butter pear, another of the sectaries of the 
lusset pear, &c. And when every one has been 
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enrolled in the groups attached to his favourite pears 
(for he may belong to several), there will be perhaps 
thirty groups, distinguished by their banners and 
ornaments, and forming three, five, or seven divisions ; 
for example : 

*' SERIES FOR THE CULTIVATION OF PEARS 
COMPOSED OF THIRTY-TWO GROUPS. 





Division. 


ncrii; prugrc: 

Groups. 


**»""- Kind Cultivated. 


I. 


Van-guard 


2 


J Quinces, and hard 
1 bastard kinds. 


2. 


Ascending extremity 


. 4 


Hard cooking-pears 


3- 


Ascending wing 


. 6 


' Breaking ' pears, 


4- 


Centre of the series 


. 8 


' Melting * pears. 


5- 


Descending wing . 


. 6 . 


* Compact * pears. 


6. 


Descending extremity 


• 4 


* Mealy * pears. 
f Medlars and soft 


7- 


Rear-guard 


2 


\ bastard kinds^ 



" It is immaterial whether the series is composed of 
men, women, or children, or in part of all, the ar- 
rangement is always the same If the series is 

formed regularly, as in the example given, alliances 
will arise between the corresponding divisions. Thus 
the ascending and descending wings will unite against 
the centre of the series, and agree to push their pro- 
ducts at the expense of those of the centre ; the two 
extremities will be leagued together and join the 
centre in its conflict with the wings. The result of 
this mechanism will be that each group will produce 
the most magnificent fruit conceivable. Similar com- 
petitions and similar alliances arise among the various 
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groups of a divisioD Then come the intrigues 

of series with series, and canton with canton, organ- 
ised on the same plan. It may be imagined that the 
pear-series will be a vigorous rival of the apple-series, 
while, on the other hand, it will enter into aUiance 
with the cherry- series, since the pear and the cherry 
are not sufficiently akin to excite to jealousy their 
respective cultivators." 

This passage is not only an illustration but a 
criticism of the whole system ; everything depends 
on the assumption that people will be born into 
the world who have a consuming passion for the 
cultivation, say, of " melting " pears ; and by analogy, 
others, who are driven by their natm*al bent to the 
scavenging of streets or the flushing of main sewers : 
this assumption admitted, the difficulty is solved at 
once ; society will organise itself, as soon as the idea 
is grasped, and phalansteries spring up and flourish 
with the inevitableness of Nature. The scheme, in 
fact, may be described as one of spontaneous co-opera- 
tion ; instead of solving the problem, it assumes that 
it will solve itself : this, however, has not yet occurred j 
and the phalansteries of Fourier are remembered 
only as a curious and suggestive speculation. 

§ 18. Miscellaneous Socialism. 

St. Simon and Fourier are the most interesting of 
the social theorists of the time ; but they were only 
the most striking figures in a general movement of 
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ideas: every one was bent on reforming society; 
now it is Pierre Leroux with his text, "to each 
according to his needs," now Proudhon with his 
battle-cry, " property is theft " ; here it is Cabet 
describing the Laws of Tcaria, there Louis Blanc 
expounding his "organisation of labour." The 
" organisation of labour " calls for special notice, for 
Louis Blanc was to be a member of the Provisional 
Grovernment in 1848 ; the scheme which he proposed 
was, briefly, as follows : — the State was to advance 
capital to co-operative productive societies ; these 
societies were to be organised among themselves, and 
by their united competition to eliminate the indivi- 
dual producer ; equal wages were to be paid, and all 
oflicers elected. The scheme was more definite and 
practical than most of the proposals of the time, and 
we shall come across it again in 1848. 

§ 19. The Socialism of the People. 

To meet the recognised social distress there was thus 
no lack of social theories : these, it is true, were 
various in their bases and their conclusions ; but all 
agree in this, that they repudiate the mediaeval belief 
that poverty is a necessary evil, and virtue is self- 
denial : they assert, on the contrary, that poverty 
can be cured, and that virtue is self-development; 
and then, with the genial optimism that underlies 
their faith, conclude that the millennium they as- 
same is already within their reach. This position, 
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interpreted by coarser minds than theirs, emerges at 
the bottom of society in the crudest forms of revolu- 
tionary materialism : the propaganda which began with 
St. Simon ended with Eugene Sue ; and such works, as 
the " Mysteries of Paris," published in the halfpenny 
journals, were the source from which the people began 
to derive their social ideal. The literature of the 
factories is thus described by Heine : — " I found there 
many new editions of the speeches of Robespierre 
and the pamphlets of Marat, published in penny 
parts, the * History of the Revolution ' by Cabet, the 
* Doctrine of the Conspiracy of Baboeuf ' by Buona- 
rotti ; writings which had, as it were, an odour of 
blood ; . . . . and I heard songs sung which seemed to 
have been composed in hell, and whose refrains bore 
witness to a fury and an exasperation which made 
me shudder." This testimony is confirmed from other 
sources ; material distress, Utopian enthusiasm, and 
the revived traditions of the first revolution combined 
to form a temper at once of exaltation and despair, ; 
indifferent to every disaster aad credulous of all 
success ; the sentence of Pierre Leroux " every human 
being has a right to shelter, food and clothing," found 
its effective response in the device of the Lyons 
strikers " vivre en travaillant ou mourir en com- 
battant : " if there were no positive remedy, there was 
at least the negation of despair ; if it was impossible to 
create, at least it was possible to destroy. 
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§ 20. The Genkral Situation. 

From what 1 been said it will be seen that the 
situation under the Monarchy of J uly was, broadly 
speaking, a/' /Ws : — for eighteen years in succession 
a Conservative (iovemment was in power ; it was con- 
front^ by the opposition not only of constitutional 
Liberals, but of revolutionary Republicans and Social- 
ists ; and it was notoriously supported and directed by 
the Sovereign himself : there was a tendency, therefore, 
even for the constitutional Opposition, to pass from 
attacking the Ministers to attack the Monarchy itself, 
and to this course Republicans and Socialists were 
pledged by the very nature of their opinions : thus 
not only the policy but the form of the Grovemment 
was exposed to attack, while for its defence it could 
only rely on that upper section of the middle class 
which was represented in the Chamber : — " every 
succeeding month," says Lord Normanby, " has tended 
to confirm the result of my observations — ^that there 
exists in the present state of France no attachment 
to any individual and no respect for any institution ; 
but that the system has been maintained by its iden- 
tification with the material interests of the middle 
classes. Ervrichisaez-vous has been long said to be 
the paternal admonition addressed from the throne 
to the people." 

The supporters of the Government, in fact, regarded 
it rather as a guarantee against anarchy, than as a 
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permanent and vital institution representative of the 
progressive interests of the nation ; while to its oppo- 
nents, it was simply a closed corporation, whose only 
raison d!etre was the maintenance of i^piiiivn existence : 
it declined adventures abroad, it declined expansion at 
home ; imperturbable, self-contained, arsued its 

set and inelastic purpose — to exist, to administer, 
and to suppress. But the movement which the 
Government refused to represent continued its pro- 
gress in the nation : logic and sentiment, yoked with 
despair, drew the car of revolution. " All men are \ 
equal, free and fraternal, therefore let all have a 
vote ! " " God is good and Humanity one, therefore let 
all things be held in common ! " " More than men is the 
common Man, therefore let intellect yield to mass 1 "1 
" We starve, we freeze, give us shelter and food, or we 
rise and kill or are killed ! " half articulate, indistinct, 
these were the voices and these the claims that sprang 
from the head and heart of France : to the Govern- 
ment, the theories were absurd, and the demands 
impossible; the political question they would not, 
the social they could not treat : the course they had 
adopted with deliberation they carried through with 
consistency ; they had made themselves a fixed point, 
in the hope that the country would rally round them ; 
they were deceived, and if failure is condemnation, 
they weie condemned : even the class on which they 
had relied failed them in the hour of trial ; February 
1848 was less a revolution than a collapse; the; 
Government crumbled to pieces, like a mummy 
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exposed to the air; it was, and it was not, and 
in its place was the Republic. 

Such, in brief, was the character of the reign, and 
such the general causes of its fall ; it remains to 
indicate briefly the historical order of events. 

§ 21. Summary of the Eeign. 

The period falls into four main divisions, (i) from 
August 1830 to March 1831, (2) from March 1 831 to 
February 1836, (3) from February 1836 to October 
1840, (4) from October 1840 to February 1848. 

Of these divisions the first comprises two Ministries* 
those of August nth and of November 2nd, 1830 : 
neither had a clear or vigorous policy : the first con- 
tained representatives at once of the party of resist- 
ance and of the party of movement ; it was this that 
led to its dissolution and the formation of the Ministry 
of November under Laflitte : Laffitte and his col- 
leagues were supposed to represent the party of 
movement, but in fact they were not more decided 
in their policy than their predecessors ; the Repub- 
lican Carrel defined them as a " gouvernement par 
abandon," and his verdict expressed the general 
feeling of the country : no one was satisfied : the 
Ministry was drifting at a time when the Monarchy 
itself was at stake ; Paris was in constant tumult ; 
the mob was crying for the death of the Ministers 
of the coup d'etat ; the church of St. Germain TAux- 
errois and the archbishop's palace were sacked ; 
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the students of the schools and the Republican leaders 
were using their influence with the people to force 
their terms on the Government : the insurrections of 
Belgium, Italy, and Poland gave rise to further 
troubles ; the Revolution of July had kindled again 
the aggressive idealism of 1 793, and the cry was raised 
for a general war against the despots of Europe, for 
the prompt repudiation of the treaties of 181 5 and 
the extension of the territory of France to what was 
called its "natural frontier:" to meet the revolu- 
tionary pressure of the streets the Ministry found no 
force in itself and no support in the Chamber ; they 
remained in office long enough to pass the election 
law, and to carry through the trial of Polignac and 
his colleagues ; but at the beginning of 1831 they felt 
themselves compelled to resign. 

Laffitte was succeeded by a stronger man : with ^ 
the Ministry of Perier begins the second period of 
the reign; \t was ho who inaugurated with vigour 
the policy of resistance, and succeeded in imposing it . 
on the majority of the Chamber elected in July 1831 : 
the programme, as we have seen, was order at home 
and non-intervention abroad ; the faithful observance 
of the amended Charter, nothing less and nothing 
more. Perier was a fighting man, and he had need 
of all his force ; the vigour of the Ministry provoked 
the opposition to fury ; in the press, in the clubs, in 
the streets, there was permanent insurrection ; in 
September 1831 Warsaw fell, and the news was fol- 
lowed by a not in Paris ; in November was the great 
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Lyons strike ; minor disturbances occurred in Grenoble 
and other provincial towns ; on every side the Govern- 
ment was attacked and on every side was victorious : 
but P^rier did not live to complete his triumph ; on 
May 1 6th, 1832, he succumbed to the cholera. His 
successors continued the work he had begun : they 
had still to deal with insurrection : in June 1832 the 
funeral of the Republican Lamarque was the occasion 
of a two days' battle in the streets ; in the autumn of 
the same year the Duchesse de Berry raised a Legi- 
timist rebellion in the west ; in April 1 834 occurred a 
second and more serious outbreak at Lyons ; but still 
the Government triumphed, and with the end of their 
term of office the period of armed revolution may be 
said to be concluded. 

Meantime, there had been no lack of important 
legislation ; in deference to public opinion the heredi- 
tary peerage had been abolished ; the administrative 
councils had been reorganised on an electoral basis ; 
and a new and comprehensive system of primary 
education introduced : at the close of the Restoration 
some 16,000 communes had been without an elemen- 
tary school ; Guizot's law of 1833 provided for one in 
every commune of above 6000 inhabitants, and also 
created normal schools to train the teachers ; by 1 847 
the number of schools had increased from 33,000 to 
43,000, and that of the pupils from i J to 2 millions. 

These were important measures: but the raison 
d'etre of the Government had been less its positive 
legislation than its negative work of resistance ; 
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and resistance, however necessary, is not an inspiring 
programme : thus while the Government was still at 
war. with the Revolution, there had begun to appear 
the signs of disaffection in its own majority : a 
" third party " had been formed, representing less an 
alternative policy than an attitude of critical mistrust ; 
its members were unwilling to associate themselves 
with the opposition of the Left, and yet they had 
ceased to have confidence in the policy they were 
supposed to support ; they would have liked a little 
concession, a little relaxation of vigour : without the 
ability or force to form a Ministry themselves — their 
cabinet of November 1834 endured precisely three 
days — ^they were nevertheless sufficiently strong to 
ruin the existing Government: in February 1836 
the Ministry resigned ; and with this date clos^ the 
second period of the reign. 

The period that ensued, from February 1836 to 
October 1840, comprises five Ministries : the majority 
formed by Perier was definitely broken up, and the 
Chamber abandoned to perpetual and profitless fluc- 
tuation : parliamentary government was discredited ; 
it appeared to be nothing but a forcing-house of 
egotism and intrigue ; politicians fought for the 
majority and did nothing with it when they got it ; 
those who were out combined to eject those who were 
in, in equal oblivion of the past, greed of the present, 
and indifference to the future : of such combinations 
the most notorious is that of 1838-39, when the Left, 
the Left Centre, and the chiefs of the Doctrinaires 
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combined to overthrow the Ministry of Soult; their 
cry was the personal predominance of the King ; and 
the curious spectacle was presented of Guizot and his 
Conservative followers taking part in an electoral 
campaign that threatened the Monarchy itself. The 
coalition was successful ; but the Ministry of Soult 
^as overthrown only to be replaced by another more 
colourless and less influential ; and it was not till 
October 1840 that a stable Government was formed 
under the direction of Soult and Guizot. But, in the 
meantime, the cause of the Monarchy had suffered ; 
the influence of the Eling had been publicly attacked ; 
the Chamber had been discredited by combinations of 
expedience ; there had been no vigorous action, either 
of conservation or progress ; and the Government, 
thus confounded and inert, had been confronted with 
the growing demand for measures of social reform : in 
the May of 1840 Arago had pleaded in the Chamber 
for the "organisation of labour;" the demand was 
repudiated by Thiers, but it found an echo in the 
country, and the verdict of a deputation of labourers 
is significant of the tendency of opinion : "let our 
pretended statesmen understand that the people has 
seen in this denial of justice the proof of their radical 
incapacity in the face of an evil only too great, a 
situation only too terrible." 

We have arrived at the fourth period of the reign, 
and it is time to speak of a movement to which we 
have not yet referred, — the agitation of the clergy in 
favour of free education. 
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The Restoration, as we saw, had been inclined to 
favour the supremacy of the Church ; in 1814 the 
seminaries had been freed from the control of the 
University, and had gradually become its rivals in 
secondary education; while primary education was 
largely in the hands of the " Freres des to>les 
chretiennes : " this tendency to restore to the Church 
its former control of education had been checked by 
the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1828 ; and the Ke volu- 
tion of July had appeared to favour an anti-Catholic 
reaction. But in spite of such a popular demonstra- 
tion as the sack of the archbishop's palace, the 
Government itself had no antagonism to the Church ; 
by the law of 1833 the religious elementary schools 
were allowed to compete freely with those of the 
Government ; and if Guizot could have had his way 
he would have admitted the same principle in secon- 
dary education. The King and his Ministers, then, 
were favourably disposed to the Church ; and at the 
same time there wais a party in the Church which was 
favourably disposed to the Revolution : immediately 
after the events of July Lamennais and a group of 
disciples had dissociated themselves from the Legiti- 
mist party, proclaimed the separation of ^' altar ^* and 
"throne," and adopted a programme at once demo- 
cratic and catholic : Lamennais himself developed into 
a revolutionary Republican ; but his original friends 
and supporters, remaining in the ranks of the Church 
accepted the Government and the Charter, and 
from this constitutional platform began to agitate for 
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" liberty of education." Liberty of education, in fact, 
had been guaranteed by the amended Charter; but when 
it was the clergy that demanded the fulfilment of the 
pledge, Liberals did not hesitate to reply that it was 
not for them it had been intended ; and the curious 
result ensued that a liberty was confirmed by the 
Charter, claimed by the Church, and refused by the 
Liberal party. The Church demanded the abolition of 
the University monopoly ; they demanded it in the 
name of rehgion and morality, which suffered, as they 
maintained, under the guidance of the Lycees and 
Academies : — " in fact," says Sainte-Beuve, " the 
professors of the University without being hostile to 
religion, are not religious. The pupils perceive it, 
and from this atmosphere they emerge, not imbued 
with irreligion but indifferent to the whole question. 
.... The colleges produce young men well-taught, 
intelligent, with excellent manners ; and of these it is 
easy to make the most charming libertines." The 
friends of the Univereity denied the charge and 
retorted with an attack on the clergy ; the abolition, 
they maintained, of the University monopoly would 
mean the substitution of a monopoly of the Church ; 
behind the Liberal Catholic lurked the Jesuit and the 
stake : the dispute grew loud and furious ; the clergy 
took up their opponents' weapons, the press, the 
platform, electoral committees ; " FUnivers " and 
**rUnion Catholique" replied to " le Courier" and 
'^ le Journal des D^bats ; " Michelet and Quinet 
declaimed against the Jesuits at the College de 
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France, and their Jecture-rooms became the arena of 
rival factions : it was in vain that the king and his 
Ministei-s favoured the cause of religious liberty; 
they dared not publicly support a policy which was 
identified with the counter revolution ; it was 
impossible to pass or carry through the Chambers 
any project of secondary education which would 
satisfy both pai*ties ; those of 1836, 1841, 1844, 1847, 
were introduced only to be withdrawn ; and it was 
not till 1850, when the Church and the Conservatives 
were combined in the defence of order, that the 
question received a solution : the law of that year 
substituted for the control of the University that of 
a mixed council, containing representatives not only of 
the Government, but of the Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish churches; it also sanctioned instruction by 
religious congregations, and permitted the establish- 
ment of private schools by any one producing 
guarantees of efficiency. 

The question of " liberty of education " was but one 
of those that agitated the Ministry of Guizot ; he was 
confronted also by complications abroad and propo- 
sals for I'eform at home : with his foreign policy we 
are not concerned ; to reform he maintained the tra- 
ditional opposition of the reign : — " I look in vain, I 
seek in vain," he said, *^ 1 cannot find among us to- 
day, in the actual state of society, any real and serious 
motive, any motive worthy of a ''free and sensible 
country, to justify the proposed electoral reform 
.... the movement which has brought to the front 
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the question with which we are concerned is a move- 
ment superficial, factitious, and false, provoked by 
journals and committees." The Opposition flung 
themselves in vain against this barrier of ''resist- 
ance;" "the Grovemment," cried Lamartine, "see 
but one evil for themselves and one danger to our 
institutions — that evil and that danger is movement 
.... to hear them, one would think that the 
genius of statesmen consists solely in this — ^to plant 
themselves in the situation made for them by chance 
or revolution, and to remain there motionless, inert, 
implacable, yes, implacable, to every amelioration." 

Rejected in 1842 the proposals of reform were 
renewed in 1847 ; once more they were met with 
uncompromising resistance, once more it was asserted 
that they were not demanded by the country: the 
liberals resolved to test the question ; they started all 
over the country a series of " reform -banquets," at 
which they put their case before large and miscella- 
neous audiences ; everywhere they were received with 
enthusiasm ; the cry was, " reform to avoid revolu- 
tion,*' but Republicans joined the agitation and used 
it for their own ends. The Opposition' returned to 
the session of 1848 strong in the support of the 
country : the speech from the throne was defiant : 
" in the midst of the agitation fomented by hostile 
or blind passions, one conviction animates and sus- 
tains me : it is that we possess in the Constitutional 
Monarchy, in the union of the great powers of the 
State, the most sure means of surmounting all 
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obstacles and satisfying all the moral and material 
interests of our dear country." The discussion of the 
Address opened on January 1 7 th and continued till 
February 1 2th ; the Opposition took the opportunity 
to bring in a general indictment against the Govern- 
ment, addressed less to the Chamber than to public 
opinion ; they also fonnally claimed the rjght of 
public meeting : this right had been implicitly denied 
in the paragraph already quoted from the speech of 
the Crown, and that paragraph had been embodied 
in the project of Address ; various amendments were 
proposed only to be rejected, and finally the project was 
adopted in its original form. The Government had 
triumphed in the Chamber, but the Opposition were 
determined to test their claim : a banquet had been 
arranged in Paris for the 22nd of February, and it 
was agreed that this opportunity should be taken to 
determine the legal question; the Deputies of the 
Opposition were to proceed to the banquetting-hall 
and insist upon entering in spite of the prohibition 
of a police official ; the official was then to declare 
the meeting dissolved, and to invite the guests to 
disperse ; the Deputies were to protest against this 
abuse of authority, and then to separate quietly, 
referring the decision to the law courts. The Govern- 
ment had consented to this arrangement; but on 
discovering that it was intended to make the proces- 
sion to the banquet a public demonstration, they 
revoked their decision and prohibited the meeting. 
The Deputies of the Opposition yielded ; but their 
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allies were indignant and inclined to resist. The 
students and the various seci*et societies hegan to 
excite the people ; on the 22nd, miscellaneous groups 
began to traverse the city, crying " Down with 
Guizot! Long Uve £.eform"! and at night a few 
barricades were raised. On the 23rd the National 
Guai'dsw were called out, but neither they nor the 
I'egular troops displayed any zeal for the Grovern- 
ment ; the King was alarmed and decided to sacrifice 
his Minister ; he dismissed Guizot and appointed Mole 
to succeed him ; the town was illuminated, and it was 
supposed that the danger was past. On the evening 
of the 23rd, however, there was a popular demonstra- 
tion before Guizot's house ; somebody fired a pistol, and 
the troops replied by a volley ; fifty -two spectators fell, 
men and women ; their corpses were crowded on to a 
waggon and carried through the city, surrounded by 
torches and cries of vengeance. The situation was grow- 
ing serious ; Mole declined to form a Ministry ; the 
King summoned Odilon Barrot and Thiers, and at 
their instance the troops were ordered to avoid collision 
with the people : from that moment all was over 
with the Monarchy: the insurrection spread with 
rapidity, and was practically unopposed; the King 
was persuaded to abdicate in favour of the regency of 
the Duchesse d'Orl^ans ; and immediately afterwards 
fled with his family in a hackney-coach to St. Cloud. 
A riot in the streets had overthrown the Monarchy, 
and France confirmed with indifierence the veixlict of 
a/pistol-shot at Paris. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE REVOLUTION OF 1848 

§ I. The Provisional Government and the 

Republic. 

After the abdication of the king, the Duchess of 
Orleans, whom he had appointed Regent, proceeded 
with her son the Comte de Paris to the Chamber of 
Deputies. The Chamber was in doubt and con- 
fusion; it was uncertain whether it would support 
the Regency or declare for a Provisional Government. 
The Duchess was received with emotion ; her situa- 
tion and bearing appealed to the chivalry of the 
house ; Dupin and Barrot rose to support her claims, 
and if the decision had lain with the Deputies they 
might have carried their point: but there was 
another power to reckon with, the insurgents of the 
street ; the debate in the Chamber was cut short by 
an incursion of the mob, headed by a butcher with 
his knife, and s'houting for the abolition of the 
Monarchy; Ledru-RoUin rose to propose a Pro- 
visional Government; Lamartine emerged from silence 
and doubt to support him at the tribune ; and while 
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he was still speaking a second incursion from the 
galleries flooded the Deputies' benches : the Duchess 
escaped with difficulty, the President vacated the 
chair, Dupont de PEure was hastily thrust into his 
place, and amidst universal confusion a Provisional 
Government was proclaimed; its members were 
Lamartine, Ledru-Rollin, Dupont, Arago, Marie, 
Gamier-Pag^s, Cr^mieux; but to tbese were 
afterwards added, from a list accepted at the office of 
the " R^forme," the names of Louis Blanc, Flocon, 
Marrast, and Albert. 

In theory, the Provisional Government had no 
constituent powers ; they were there to govern, not 
to determine the form of government ; but practically 
they found themselves compelled to declare the 
Republic: the combatants from whom they had 
received their mandate had made up their mind on 
the point, and their mind, for the moment, was 
master of the destinies of France. At first, indeed, 
the Government endeavoured to temporise; they 
drafted a proclamation which ran as follows: — 
"though the Provisional Government acts solely in 
the name of the French people, and though it 
prefers the Republican form of Government, neither 
the people of Paris nor the Provisional Government 
pretend to substitute their opinion for the opinion of 
the citizens, who will be consulted as to the final 
form of the Government ; " before publication, how- 
ever, this document was altered in the following 
sense : — " the Provisional Government wills the 
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Republic, under condition of approval by the people, 
who will be immediately consulted ; " and finally, on 
the 26th^ the announcement was made without 
reserve : "in the name of the French people, Mon- 
archy, under every form, is abolished without possi- 
bility of return." 

§ 2. Paris and France. 

Thus, for the second time, the Republic was definitely 
constituted ; the Revolution had run its circle, from 
Monarchy by right divine, through Monarchy by con- 
stitutional fiction, to the sovereignty of the people ; 
universal suffrage, liberty of the press, right of asso- 
ciation, and the rest, once more were guaranteed in 
theory ] were they now, at last, for the first time, to 
become realities in practice? Paris had -made the 
Republic ; would it be accepted by France ? and if so, 
in what sense and with what limitations ? 

One tiling is certain, to begin with ; the country 
was unprepared; it is true that adhesionSto the 
Republic weSSreceived from every class and every 
profession ; that there were deputations of labourers 
and officials, of the law, the church, and the army ; 
that the University " exalted this revolution, accom- 
plished to the profit of the human race, through the 
instrumentality of the people armed with the invin- 
cible force of God ; " that priests intoned in every 
church their " domine salvum fac populum ; " and that 
Paris abandoned herself to a succession of fraternal 
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f^tes. One among these manifestations is specially 
notable : the students, we are told, of the various 
schools assembled at the Panth^n, and marched 
thence in procession to the Champ de Mars ; at their 
head was a sapper of the Corps of Engineers, "a 
symbol of labour and intelligence ; " on his left, a 
pupil of the Normal School, carrying the " Social 
Contract " crowned with everlastings ; on his right, a 
labourer with a pickaxe, similarly adorned : arrived 
at the Champ de Mars, they join for a moment in the 
digging operations of the employes of the " National 
Workshops " ; then " all united, students and labourers, 
hand in hand, and arm in arm, assemble at the foot of 
the tree of liberty, singing the Marseillaise ; " thence 
they proceed to the Hotel de Ville, and require the Pro- 
visional Government " to invite citizens who possess an 
income to voluntarily impose on themselves, for the 
profit of the Republic and within what they consider 
to be equitable limits, a sacrifice proportioned to their 
fortune." 

Such ceremonies dimly recall the federation festivals 
of 1790; like them, they .are a testimony of genuine 
feeling, and of equally genuine misconception of the 
facts : France, as a matter of fact, was no more fraternal 
in 1848 than she had been in 1790 ; so far was she 
from welcoming the Republic with enthusiasm that 
it was doubtful whether she would accept it at all ; 
** no one likes this Republic," says Lord Normanby, 
I " nor was the least prepared for it;" and his state- 
Ipient is amply confirmed by the conduct of the 
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Republicans themselves : the one thing they feared 
was an appeal to the country ; they knew that, 
speaking generally, the large proprietors were Legi- 
timists, the middle classes, or at least a section of 
them, Orleanists, and the peasants, if anything, 
Bonapartists : the first act of Ledru-RoUin, Minister 
of the Interior, was to send out commissioners to 
republicanise the departments ; and one of their 
principal functions was to control the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly ; an extract from the circular 
he addressed to them will indicate at once his con- 
viction as to the feeling of the country and his 
determination to control and overawe it : — " your 
powers are unlimited. Agents of a revolutionary 
authority, you are revolutionary too. The victory 
of the people has imposed on you the mandate to 
proclaim and consolidate its work. To accomplish 
this task, you are invested with the sovereignty ; you 
depend only on your conscience ; you must do what 
circumstances require for the public safety. Thanks 
to our civilisation, there is nothing terrible in this 
mission. Up to now, you have not had any serious 
resistance to crush, and you have been able to remain 
calm in your force ; you must not, however, be under 
any illusion as to the state of the country. Repub- 
lican sentiments require to be vigorously excited, and 
to that end it is necessary to entrust all political 
functions to sage and sympathetic men." " The 
elections are your great work, they ought to prove 
the salvation of the country. It is on the 
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composition of the Assembly that our destinies depend. 
It must be animated with the revolutionary spirit, 
otherwise we march to civil war and anarchy. In 
this matter, beware of the intrigues of double-faced 
men, who, after having served the Monarchy, declare 
themselves servants of the people. Such men are 
deceiving you, and you must refuse them your sup- 
port. Be assured, that to solicit the honour of a seat 
in the National Assembly, a man must be free of the 
traditions of the past. Let j'^our word of order be 
everywhere ; new men, and, as far as possible, men 
who come from the people." 

But, if the country was not Republican, neither 
was it devoted to the fallen king ; there were many 
adherents of a Constitutional Monarchy, but none of 
I the system of Louis Philippe ; the provinces had been 
surprised by the Revolution, but it cannot be said 
that they were disgusted ; they were simply unpre- 
pared ; and in this unpreparedness they would pro- 
bably accept the Republic, not with conviction nor 
with loyalty, but merely as a temporary expedient 
{till some more desirable establishment could be 
bttained. But it was not so that Republicans con- 
ceived the Republic ; to them it meant not merely a 
machine, but an impulse, not merely a form, but a 
spirit ; it was to issue, like a new Athene, from the 
head of the god Humanity, armed for the succour of 
the oppressed, inspired for the guidance of the free ; 
it was to be the symbol of fraternity, the pledge of 
equality, the guarantee of liberty ; it was to purify 
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every passion, to solve every problem, and to realise, 
in a moment of time, the ultimate human ideal. A 
Republic, so conceived, was not merely a change of 
Government, it was a reconstitution of society; and 
any attempt to achieve it must involve the active, 
intelligent, and enthusiastic co-operation of every 
talent and every class in every district of France. 
Such was the ideal ; what now were the facts ? A. 
complex and defective social organisation, imperfectly! 
understood and unreservedly condemned ; in Paris, a 
Provisional Government, appointed at the dictation 
of a mob, in order to create the RepubHc ; in the 
provinces, uncertainty and confusion, contempt for 
the fallen authorities, mistrust of the new ones, ignor- 
ance of economic conditions, and blind fear of schemes 
of reform ; on the one hand, a minority of idealists, 
insatiable in their demands, unlimited in their faith, 
unpractical in their proposals ; on the other, a com- 
plex mass of conflicting interests and ideas, unpre- 
pared for decisive action, unintelligent of the new 
issues, unaware of a common aim, but ready to unite, 
in defiance of principle, under the stress of a single 
negative passion — the terror of anarchy. Such was the 
situation — a great problem had been posed, a great 
hope awakened, but no one possessed the solution, no 
one could guarantee the fulfilment : " the Revolution," 
said Proudhon, " had come before its time ; " and his 
description of his feelings when he saw it approach 
is sufiiciently remarkable to deserve quotation : — 
^'a Republican of yesterday and the day before, a 
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Republican at college, in the workshop, in the study, 
I shivered with terror to see the Republic approach. 
I shuddered to think that no one, ai'ound me or 
above me, beheved in the amval of the Republic, or 
at least in an aiTival so swift. Events were moving 
on, destiny fulfilling itself, the social revolution im- 
manent, and no one, above or below, appeared to be 
aware of the fact. What was to be done in a revolu- 
tion, what was to happen to us all, when there was 
no one who possessed its secret, its idea? The 
Republicans, and they were few enough, had the faith 
of the Republic, but not its science. The Socialists, 
almost unknown, whose name had not yet resounded 
on the stage, had also the faith of the social Revolu- 
tion ; they had not its key nor its science. Numer- 
ous criticisms of the old society had been made, most 
of them vague, all of them imbued with sentiment- 
ality and mysticism, some more philosophic and 
more reasonable ; but from all this chaos of declama- 
tory discussion, no light had been struck : the daily 
press did not occupy itself with the question; the 
immense majority of readers was indifferent to it. 
And yet, the Revolution, the Republic, Socialism, each 
supporting the other, were approaching with giant 
strides ! I saw them, I touched them, I fled before 
the monster of democratic Socialism, whose riddle I 
could not expound ; and an inexpressible terror froze 

my soul, depriving me even of thought 1 

wept for the poor labourer, whom I saw by anticipa- 
tion plunged for yeai's in the misery of enforced 
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idleness. I wept for the bourgeoisie, whom I saw ruined, 

bankrupt, in arms against the proletariat 

Before the Republic was born I was already wearing 
its mourning, and suffering to expiate its sins. This 
Revolution which was about to break out in the 
political order, was the point of departure of a social 
revolution of which no one possessed the pass- word. 
Contrary to all experience, contrary to the order of 
historic development hitherto invariably followed, the 
fact was to come before the idea, as if Providence had 
wished, this time, to strike without warning." 

§ 3. Republicans and Socialists. 

The distinction here made between the political 
and the social revolution is the key to the earlier 
events (\f the year 1848. Granting that the RepubKc 
were established, what was it to signify? It has 
already been noted that there were two sections of 
the Provisional Government, one appointed in the 
Chamber of Deputies, the other at the office of the 
" Reforme " ; to these two sections, roughly speaking, 
correspond two policies, represented respectively by 
Lamartine and by Louis Blanc. 

At the time of the Revolution of February Lamar- 
tine was not yet an avowed Republican ; during the 
latter years of the Monarchy he had been associated 
with the most advanced opposition, had condemned 
the " government of corruption," and prophesied the 
"• levolution of contempt " ; the enthusiasm provoked 
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by his brilliant rhetoric had been kindled to frenzy 
by his " History of the Girondins," and at the begin- 
ning of 1848 he was probably the most popular man in 
Fmnce. But it was not till the ~24th of February 
that he finally declaimed for the Republic, and then 

, after painful hesitation and with as much anxiety as 
hope ; he had no doubt, indeed, as to the ideal, but he 

. had doubt as to its immediate application ; he be- 
lieved the Republic to be the ultimate form of govern- 
ment, but he did not feel sure that the moment was 
come to adopt it: it was necessary, however, to 
decide, and he decided in favour of the Republic ; he 
was caiTied at once to power, and for the first few 
weeks of the Revolution was the strongest man in 
France : how, then, did he interpret the cause he 
had undertaken to represent? the answer may be 
best given in his own words : — " I regard the 
Republican Government, that is to say, the govern- 
ment of peoples by their own reason and then* 
own will, as the sole aim and the sole end of the 
great civilisations, as the sole means of realising the 
great general truths that a people desh*es to in- 
augurate in its laws. Other forms of government 
are states of tutelage, confessions of the eternal 
minority of peoples, imperfections in the sight of 
philosophy, humiliations in the sight of history." 
This is a general confession of faith; elsewhere he 
declares, more particularly: — "the people are the 
Revolution. In entering upon it, they bring to it 
their own needM of work, of industry, of education, of 
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agriculture, of commerce, of morality, of prosperity, 
of property, of cheap living, in a word, of civilisation ; " 
and proposes as the aim of the new Government 
" charity among the different classes of citizens — to 
be realised by all such institutions of assistance, associa- 
tion, benevolence, as are compatible with the liberty of 
capital and the security of property." The last words 
are significant ; they show that Lamartine, while he 
hoped the Republic might discover a solution of the 
economic problem, was determined to have nothing 
to do with the proposals of the Socialists, and in this 
he was supported by the majority of the ProvisionnU 
Government. But the working men who had fought 
on the barricades and supplied the material force of 
the Revolution had acted in the expectation that with 
the Government would fall the tyi*anny of capital ; to 
them the Republic was Socialist or nothing, and 
they were not to be comforted by general hopes of a 
gradual and tentative amelioration ; they believed in 
the possibility of a social transformation, radical and 
instantaneous, and this they were determined to 
exjict from the men they had " delegated '* to authority, 
'inhere were two men in the Pix)visional Government, 
Blanc and Albert, who shared this view ; Albert was 
a working man ; Blanc we have already had occasion 
to notice as the author of the " Organisation of 
Labour ; '' his conception of the Republic he has 
expressed himself in the followang terms : — " it has 
always been my opinion that the Republican form 
of government is not the sole object to be aimed 

M 
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at, even by politicians of the Republican school, if 
their love for the commonwealth be sincere and 

disinterested I believed then, as I do now, 

that the chief end to be kept in view is to make him 
that works enjoy the fruits of hLs work ; to restore to 
the dignity of human nature those whom the excess 
of poverty degrades ; to enlighten those whose intelli- 
gence, from want of education, is but a dim vacillating 
lamp in the midst of darkness; in one word, to 
enfranchise the people, by endeavouring to abolish 
this double slavery, ignorance and misery ! '* 

With this general statement of the end Lamartine 
and his colleagues might agree ; it was on the question 
of means that the difference of opinion arose : Blanc 
was a Socialist, that is to say he wished to replace 
ipiivate by public property ; and this he hoped to 
achieve by means of co-operative productive associa- 
tions, federated together so as gradually to oust by com- 
petition the private producer, and started in the first 
instance by loans advanced by the State. Such was 
the most definite expression of the Socialism of 1848 : 
but the word had been used to include much more 
than this; it had been identified, passionately and 
vaguely, with revolution and robbery ; secret societies 
and insurrectionary clubs had urged and were urging 
its propaganda ; terrorism bred of exaltation and 
despair had rallied around it the forces of revolt; 
misconceived by friends and foes, blurred by rhetoric, 
swollen by passion, it had come to be regarded not as 
a rational >cheme of economic reform, but as a 
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conspiracy to dis solve j o ciety in a universal scrimmage . 
for prop erty Qunder this general condemnation fell 
the project of Louis Blanc ; the Provisional Govern- . 
ment was divided into Socialists and anti-Socialists ; 
and before it had been in existence a day was irre- 
concilably at variance with itself. 

§ 4. The " Droit au Travail." 

For the question at issue could not be postponed : 
almost from the moment of its installation, and for 
sixty hours at a stretch, the Provisional Government] 
was besieged in the Hotel de Ville : the besiegers, it is( 
true, might be regarded as allies, but allies on con- 
dition of being obeyed; miscellaneously armed with 
muskets, swords, pikes, bayonets and the like, they 
filled the place in front of the building, broke down 
the railings, forced the gates, and thronged every hall 
and passage till they reached the room where the^ 
Government sat : without, thundered the chorus of] 
the Mai*seillaise ; within, was the clash of steel, 
the detonation of aimless discharges, windows shat- 
tering, woodwork crashing, altercations, threats 
and fragments of song; and in the midst of 
this confusion, backed by this argument of force, 
arrived a deputation to demand the recognition of 
the "right to labour" (droit au travail): their 
spokesman, Marche, is thus described by Lamar- 
tine : — "a man of twenty or twenty- five, of middle 
height, upright, strong, of firm and robiLst appearance ; 
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his face, blackened by the smoke of powder, was 
pale with emotion. His lips trembled with anger. 
His eyes, deep-sunk under a projecting forehead, 
shot fire. It was the people's electricity concen- 
trated in a look. His face had the expression at 
once of reflection and bewilderment, a contrast 
which is sometimes found where an idea, however 
false, has become a sincere conviction and a deter- 
mination to achieve the impossible. In his left hand 
he rolled a strip of ribbon or red cloth : in his right 
he held the muzzle of a rifle whose butt end he struck 
on the floor at every word he spoke. He seemed to 
be at once intimidated and resolute. One could see 
that he was fortified against all weakness and com- 
promise by a rigorous predetermination. He seemed 
to feel and hear behind him the immense and furious 
people whose organ he was, who were listening to him 
and would bring him to account for his words." 

Such was the orator ; his harangue, if Lamartine 
may be trusted, concluded with a demand for " the 
extermination of property and capitalists ; the imme- 
diate installation of the proletariat in community of 
goods ; the proscription of the bankers, the rich, the 
merchants, the bourgeois of every condition above 
that of wage earners. A ({overnment with the axe 
in its hand to level all siipeiiorities of birth, ease, 
even of hereditary labour ; finally, the acceptance, 
without reply and without delay, of the red flag, to 
signify to society its defeat, to the people its victory, to 
Paris the Terror, to all foreign Governments invasion," 
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All this, reduced to comparative sobriety, resolved 
itself into a claim for the recognition of the droit 
cm travail, Lamartine approached and entangled 
the man in his eloquence ; he hesitated and appeared 
to postpone his demand ; ** the people," he exclaimed, 
" consent to put three months of misery at the disposal 
of the Provisional Government ; " but meantime Louis 
Blanc had already drawn up a decree, which was 
submitted to his colleagues, signed in haste, and issued 
on the spot ; it i»an as follows : — " the Provisional 
Government of the French Republic engages to 
guarantee the existence of the workman by labour ; 
it engages to guarantee work to all citizens; it 
lecognises that the workmen ought to form associations 
in order to enjoy the legitimate reward of their labour ; 
the Provisional Government restores to the workmen, 
to whom it belongs, the million wliich will soon be 
due on the civil list." 



§5. The "National Workshops." 

This decree, a« we have seen, was practically ex- 
torted by force from the Provisional Government ; it 
promised much more than was ever guaranteed by 
such Socialism as Louis Blanc^s, and a fortiori much 
more than a Government could extemporise into per- 
formance. Something, however, must be done : 
Blanc, who had composed the decree, had his own 
scheme for its fulfilment; he suggested that a 
"Ministry of Progress" should be established, to j 
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organise cooperative associatioiifl on the lin^ he had 
already laid down : this was ^^ Socialism," and the 
majority of the Government would have nothing to do 
with it ; moreover it would not have met the immediate 
needs : the Revolution had intensified an industrial 
crisis already prepared by speculation in railways; 
" failures were spoken of everywhere as imminent ; the 
most respectable firms were reported to be on the point 
of stoppage ; some banking-houses, such as those of 
Gouin and Ganeron, had already stopped payment ; 
the house of Baudin had also gone ; others were strug- 
gling with difficulty against the torrent ; and manu- 
facturers, merchants, tradesmen, all of them suddenly 
.bewildered, turned to the Provisional Grovemment for 
assistance." Capital was withdrawn, factories closed ; 
thousands of men were out of work, and all of these 
jtvere armed ; in the interest of public order, as well as 
to redeem their pledges, the Government Dwe bound 
to adopt some measures of relief ; they did the only 
i thing they could — they opened " national workshops *' 
j for the unemployed. The results were as might have 
been anticipated ; not only did those apply for work 
who had been thrown out of employment by the crisis, 
• but also all who had chosen to come out on strike for 
i higher wages ; so that the Government was furnishing, 
in fact, not only relief but strike pay : applicants 
crowded in from the provinces, and the numbers en- 
rolled increased daily, till they reached a total of over 
100,000: of these 12,000 at most could be set to 
work at a time, and that was unproductive work of 
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excavation in the Champ de Mai*s ; all, however, must 
be paid, 2fr. for a day of work, ifr. for a day of idle- 
ness ; so that the final result was the organisation and ' 
support by the State of 100,000 militant mercenaries, ] 
furnished, as citizens, with a vote, and as members of j 
the National Guard with arms, aggressive in proportion' 
to their consciousness of force, aggrieved in proportion 
to their recognised claims, and ready at any moment 
to descend into the street, and extort from the 
Government that maintained them, by the arms they 
had received for its defence, a continued and more 
efficient " organisation of labour," according to the 
principle itself had guaranteed. 



§6. The Labour Commission at the Luxembourg. 

But this was not all : the Government had refused 
to accept Louis Blanc^s proposal of a ** Ministry of 
Progi-ess ; " instead, they put him at the head of a i 
" commission of inquiry " : he accepted — unwillingly, ; 
he declares — this post of research unsupported by 
powers of reform, and established in the Luxembourg 
a ** Labour Parliament," composed of delegates sent! 
by the various trade societies. Here were discussed 
the problems of labour and capital, and here also were 
elaborated certain definite proposals ; it was the Com- 
mission that induced the Government to issue two 
decrees announcing the abolition of " sweating " and 
a reduction in the hours of labour ; they acted also, 
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not without success, as a court of arbitration, and 
succeeded in founding, without funds, co-operative 
associations of tailors, saddlei*s and spinnei's, for the 
I performance of Government contracts. But such 
- achievements, however useful, were as nothing to the 
i hopes the Revolution had excited ; the more the 
delegates discussed the situation the more they were 
struck with their own impotence, and the more con- 
vinced of that of the Government : the Government 
had rejected the scheme proposed by Blanc ; what did it 
offer as an alternative ? nothing ! and nothing would 
be the outcome of their own labours 1 The speeches 
of their president did not tend to moderate their 
passion and their demands : — " when I was little more 
than a child I said ' this social order is iniquitous ; 
I swear before God and before my conscience if ever 
I am called to regulate the conditions of this iniqui- 
tous society, I will not forget that T have been one of 
the most unfortunate children of the people, that 
society has weighed upon me.' And I took against 
this social order, that renders unhappy so many of our 

brothers, the oath of Hannibal My friends, be 

well assured, you will be not only powerful, you will 
be not only rich, you will be kings. For all men are 

equal, all men are kings Long live the Republic, 

■ under which there will be no more rich and no more 

•poor!" StiiTed by such rhetoric as this, with a 

revolution behind them and the millennium in front, 

the members of the Laboui* Parliament, representative 

of 30,000 or 40,000 workmen, became the nucleus of 
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a compact organisation, suspicious of the majority of 
the Provisional Government, and ready at any provoca- 
tion to overthrow it by force. 

§ 7. The Clubs. 

The national workshops and the Luxembourg were! ^'^ 
thus two camps of disaffection ready, when the cii'- 
cumstances should arise, to turn against the authority 
that had called them into being ; a third element of 1 
revolt had spontaneously organised itself in clubs, j 
These had been rapidly formed on the morrow of the 
Revolution; their principal leaders were Blanqui, 
Barbes, Raspail, Cabet ; all were Socialist in their 
tendencies, all mistrusted the Government, and some 
hundred of them received a common direction from 
a central '' CJub of Clubs." 



§ 8. March 17TH and April i6th. 

Such were the elements against which the Pro- 
visional Government had to contend ; improvised^ 
by the choice of the people, it was threatened with 
dismissal at their good pleasure; the regular troops, 
on which it might have relied it was persuaded to 
remove from Paris ; there remained for its defence in 
extremities the bourgeois companies of the National 
Guard : in the very bosom of fraternity class drew 
apart from class ; " Socialism '* was confronted with 
" order," the working-men with the " bourgeois ; " and 
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the rival forces waited only an occasion for joining 
issue. 

They had not long to wait : the elections for the 
Constituent Assembly had been fixed for April 9 ; 
Lamartine and the majority in the Government were 
anxious to depose, as soon as might be, their irregular 
and dictatorial authoiity ; but their extremer col- 
leagues, as has been noticed already, and especially 
Ledru-Rollin, the Minister of the Interior, were afraid 
. to entrust the fate of the Republic to an Assembly 
'. elected by ignorant voters under the dominion of local 
; and probably reactionary influences ; it was therefore 
their policy to postpone the elections till the country 
. had been ai'gued or overawed into submission : in 
this policy they could count on the support of the 
democratic and socialist forces ; and with their aid, 
it was hoped, it might be possible to persuade or ter- 
rorise the Government into submission. A monster 
demonstration was arranged for March 17 ; the 
clubs, the trade societies and a miscellaneous crowd, 
in numbers estimated at 150,000, marched in 
procession through the streets and surrounded the 
Hotel de Ville ; they were unarmed and in perfect 
order ; their deputation, admitted to the Government, 
demanded imperiously an instantaneous decree for 
the postponement of the elections — "we will not 
retire till you have deliberated here, in our presence, 
; and at once ; " the Government rose in indignation ; 
Lamartine was eloquent, Blanc reproachful, all un- 
compromising in their i-efusal; the deputation 
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wavered and finally retired, without any engagement 
being made. For the moment the Government had 
triumphed, and triumphed by moral force; never- 
theless, they decided to adjourn the elections tp 
April 23 \ and a second and more threatening demon 
sti-ation was arranged for the i6th. The original 
occasion of the gathering was an election of officers 
for the National Guard by the trades represented at 
the Luxembourg; after the election, the assembly 
was to proceed to the Hotel do Ville, " to offer to the 
Provisional Government the support of our patriotism 
agaiiist reactionists," and " to prove that the idea of 
organisation of labour, and of association, so cour- 
ageously upheld by the men who have devoted them- 
selves to our cause, are the chief object of the people." 
Such were the intentions of the demonstration as set 
forth by the Luxembourg ; but it was a very different 
account that was received by Lamartine and Ledru- 
E/ollin ; they were informed that it was proposed to 
overthrow the Provisional Government and to set up 
a Committee of Public Safety, who would guarantee 
the postponement of the elections and impress on the 
Republic a Socialist direction. They determined ac- 
cordingly to sound the rappel to summon the National 
Guards ; the question was, would they respond, and 
would they respond in time ? Lamartine proceeded 
to the Hotel de Ville, in doubt if he would ever leave 
it alive ; but the rappel had been sounded, and the 
Guards were assembling ; they reached the place in 
time to cut the column of the advancing crowd. 
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surrounded the Hotel de Ville, and only opened their 
\ ranks to admit a small and necessarily pacific deputa- 
tion : once more, the Grovemment was saved, and 
saved, this time, by the middle class : no further 
attempt was made to postpone the elections, which 
were held, i n perfe ct oinier, on the 23rd of April. 

§9. The Constituent Assembly. 

These elections were made by universal sufirage, 
that is to say by 8,000,000 electors instead of some 
200,000, as under the last Grovemment : it was im- 
possible that the majority of the new voters should 
have any definite conviction of their own as to the 
course that ought to be pursued by a country in 
whose affairs they had never been instructed, on the 
morrow of a revolution they had not helped to pre- 
pare ; their choice must have been determined by the 
resultant of a number of conflicting forces, the local 
influence of the landlord, or of the prefects and 
mayors ; the promises or threats of fche Minister of the 
Interior and his " commissioners "; resentment at the 
tax of 45 centimes imposed by the new Government ; 
a general sense of insecurity and the desire to support, 
at all cost, the party of order : but whatever may 
have been the determining motive of their votes, the 
result* was the return of an Assembly containing, 
among its 900 members, over 400 Monarchists, but 
! prepai'ed on the whole, under present conditions, 
] to try the experiment of a Eepublic : a Bepublic, 
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however, of '* order " not of *^ Socialism " ; Lamartine 
was returned by ten Departments, while the names 
of Ledru-Rollin and Blanc appeai^ed only towards 
the bottom of the Parisian list. 

The Assembly met on May 4th : the same day it 
pledged itself to the Republic; "the National Assembly, 
interpreting faithfully the sentiments of the people 
that elected it, before beginning its labours, declares, 
in the name of the French people, in the face of the 
whole world, that the Republic, proclaimed on the 
24th of February, is and will remain the form of 
Government in France." After this vote had been 
taken the Assembly adjoiuned to the steps of the 
Palais Bourbon, and there, in the presence of the 
multitude, renewed theii- solemn pledge ; f luternisation 
followed, and patriotic cries ; the Republic, it seemed, 
was guaranteed by a permanent union of hearts. 

The next duty of the Assembly was to establish a 
temporary executive ; the Provisional Grovemment had 
made its report and resigned ; after some discussion 
five of its members, Arago, Garnier-Pages, Marie, 
Lamartine and Ledru-Rollin, were reappointed as an 
"executive commission"; Ledru-Rollin was only; 
included on the pressing instance of Lamartine ; | 
Jilane and liis Socialist ^olleagues were definitely set | 
aside. 

§ 10. May 15x11. 

The Assembly had thus declared its policy ; it 
would establish a Republic, but not a Republic of 
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Socialism ; accordingly, the Socialist leaders in the 
clubs prepared for action. On May loth Blanc 
renewed his proposition for a " Ministry of Progress " ; 
it was rejected, and immediately there appeared a 
protest from the Luxembourg : — " the promises made 
on the barricades not having been accomplished, and 
the Assembly having refused on the loth of May to 
form a Ministry of labour and progress, we, working 
men, delegates at the Luxembourg, have unanimously 
decided not to take part in the fete, so called, of 
Concord." Such was the written protest ; a more 
striking one, of action, was prepared for the 15th of 
May. On that day Walewski was to present to 
the Assembly a petition in favour of Poland, and it 
was determined to reinforce his appeal by a popular 
demonstration : he was in the middle of his harangue 
when a tumult was heard outside ; the building was 
being inundated by a mob : Lamartine left the 
Chamber to make trial of the magic of his voice ; but 
the potent charm was broken ; he was cut short by 
cries of " plus de lyre," and retired discomfited ; in a few 
moments the Chamber was in possession of the crowd : 
" the first irruption of the mob," says Lord Normanby, 
** into the hall of meeting itself, took place from the 
public tribunes, to which they probably best knew 
their way. From whence, swarming like locusts, they 
dropped over into the body of the Salle still scream- 
ing, and shouting and tumbling over each other ; 
they then rushed wildly about, apparently ^nthout 
any fixed object, till a vigorous attack from without 
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upon the lower doors concentrated their attention 
upon that point, and without any attempt at opposition 
they opened them wide to admit their comrades. 
The mob that rushed in was of the most heterogeneous 
description, some few well-dressed men who appeared 
to have authority over the others, but the greater mass 
were either in blouse or shirt-sleeves, their coats and 
jackets being slung over their shoulders, whilst there 
was not the slightest attempt to conceal the bayonets 
or knives with which most of them were armed." 

BJanc, Ledru-E,ollin, Barbes and others en- 
deavoured in vain to quiet the mob and induce them 
to retire ; the confusion grew wilder and wilder, till, j 
at its height, one Hubert pronounced the dissolution of 
the National Assembly; a new Provisional Government 
was proclaimed, comprising the most popular Socialist 
leaders ; and the crowd, with Albert and Barbes at 
their head, departed to instal them at the Hotel de 
Ville. But meantime the rappel had been beaten, 
and the National Guards were assembling ; Lamartine 
put himself at their head and followed at the heels 
of the insurgents ; the new Provisional Government 
was expelled before it had had time to instal itself, 
and Socialism succumbed once more to the bourgeois 
force of order. 



§ II. The Days of June. 

The Assembly had won the day ; but there was no 
security for any Government till the root of disorder 
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was removed. What was to be done with the national 
workshops ? here was the gi-eat problem. Trelat, the 
Minister of Public Works, endeavoured to elaborate 
a scheme for their gradual dissolution, by drafting 
the men as occasion arose on to private and public 
works ; but the Assembly was desperate ; the words " il 
faut en finir " were pronounced ; and it was decided 
to apply at once the following measures — to offer ser- 
vice in the army to the bachelors between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five ; to invite piivate employers 
to apply for labour ; to dismiss on the spot all who 
refused their offeis ; and to draft the remainder as 
quickly as possible on to works in the provinces. The 
i publication of this decree was the signal of insurrec- 
I tion ; a deputation of the workmen to remonstrate 
. was met with the uncompromising reply " if the 
\ labourers do not voluntarily submit to the decree 
: they will be expelled by force from Paris " ; this was 
on the 22nd ; on the 23rd the labourers assembled at 
the Pantheon, and marched to the Place de la 
l^astille ; there they bared their heads and knelt in 
honour of the " martyrs of liberty," and then pro- 
ceeded to battle with the cry of " bread or lead." 
The insurrection had been carefully prepared; the 
labouring population was organised in biigades, each 
under their appointed chiefs, and to each division was 
assigned its special barricade ', on the other side were 
the regular troops and the bourgeois companies of the 
National Guard, under the direction of Cavaignac, 
who had been appointed dictator for the purpose : 
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the battle lasted four days, and the victory of the 
Government was dearly bought ; among the ti*oops 
were counted 900 killed and 2000 wounded ; no 
estimate could be formed of the losses of the insur- 
gents. 

Such was the comment of events on the procla- 
mation of the " droit au travail." The fete of Concord 
had been celebrated exactly a month before. 
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L. GRiGOiRE. ''Histoire de la France." 

E. Spulleu. " Histoire Parlementaire de la Seconde Re- 

publique." 
V. Pierre. " Histoire de la Seconde Republique." 
Odilon Barrot. "Mdmoires." 

In drawing up my summary of the events of the Coup tVitat 
I have endeavoured to supplement and check the account of 
Mr. Kinglake by various other narratives favourable or the 
reverse : but the facts remain, and I suppose are boiind to 
remain, in some obscurity. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE SECOND REPUBLIC 

§ I. The CoNSTiTUEi^ Assembly and the 
Social Question. 

The immediate effect of universal suffrage had been the 
return of an Assembly whose main pre-occupation was 
public order : in this attitude the deputies had been 
confirmed by the insurrections of May and June; 
Socialism was more closely than ever identified with 
anarchy and crime, and the Republic, in contradistinc- 
tion, with the conservation of society : the character, 
not indeed of the Assembly, but of the anti-Socialist 
passion of which it was a paler reflection, may be 
gathered from the following lines on Proudhon written 
by a Spanish Catholic : — " never has mortal sinned so 
deeply against humanity and the Holy Spirit. When 
this chord of his heart resounds it is always with an 
eloquent and vigorous sound. No, it is not he who 
speaks then, it is another who is he, who holds him, who 
possesses him, and throws him panting into epileptic 
convulsions ; it is another who is more than he, and 
who is perpetually in converse with him. What he 
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says is sometimes so strange, and he says it in so 
strange a manner, that the mind is kept in suspense, 
not knowing whether it is a man who speaks or a 
devil." The Assembly, translating this rhetoric into 
parliamentary language, stigmatised in the following 
terms a proposition made by Proudhon to remit a 
sixth of all interest and rent then falling due, and 
to pay another sixth into the public treasury : — " the 
National Assembly, considering that the proposition 
of the citizen Proudhon is an odious attempt upon the 
principles of public morality, that it violates property, 
that it encomuges informers, that it appeals to the 
woi'st passions ; considering, moreover, that the orator 
has calumniated the Revolution of February 1848, by 
pretending to make it an accomplice of the theories 
he has developed, passes to the order of the day." 

Tt was impossible to break more definitely with 
Socialism in the sense in which the word v as generally 
understood : but the Provisional Government had left 
a legacy of which their successors were bound to 
dispose ; the " droit au travail " had been proclaimed, 

^ and the Assembly could not ignore it ; in some way 
or other they must recognise the social — if not 
Socialist — significance of the Revolution : after con- 

j siderable discussion they adopted the following de- 
claration : — " the Republic is bound to protect the 
citizen in his person, his family, his religion, his pro- 
perty, his labour, and to put within the reach of all 
the instruction with which no one can dispense ; it 
is bound, by a fraternal assistance, to guarantee the 
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existence of citizens in distress, either by procuring 
them work within the limits of its resouree^, or by 
giving relief to those who are not fit to work, in the 
cases where such relief cannot be supplied by their 
famihes." This was a pledge which, at any rate, the 
State would be able to fulfil, and it was not the only 
attempt of the Assembly to meet the social problem ; 
they also opened a credit of 3,000,000 frs. to form co- 
operative associations : there can be no more curious 
example than this of the confusion which prevailed 
as to the meaning of " Socialism : " Louis Blanc was 
regarded as the chief of the Socialists, and in that 
capacity had just been driven into exile by the 
Assembly; and yet that same Assembly had now 
adopted a measure which was merely an instalment of 
what he had been demanding from the beginning of the 
revolution. The practical result of the experiment is an 
interesting comment on his scheme ; it is as follows : 
of fifty-six associations started on the public credit, 
there remained twenty-six in 1852, and nine in 1858 : 
the failures were due to causes with which co-operators 
are now familiar enough — " the incompatibility of 
temperament among the associates, the instability of 
characters, the want of harmony, the absence of a 
voluntary discipline to take the place of the compul- 
sory discipline of the ordinary workshops, finally, and 
above all, the incapacity of the majority of the 
managers, and the dishonesty of a few : " but these , 
are causes which would have affected the societies of I 
Louis Blanc as much as they did those of the National! 
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Assembly ; and ife^is clear that the system which he 
had'anuouiiedd as an immediate panacea, would have 
proved in his hands, as it has done in those of others, 
no more than a tentative and arduous measure of 
amelioration. 

§ 2. The Constitution. 

Such was the attempt of the Assembly to deal 
with the social question ; but its main business was 
the drafting of a Constitution. A committee had 
been formed for this purpose in May, and the result 
of its labours was the production of a work which, in 
constituting the Republic, destroyed it. It was pro- 
posed that the Government should be vested in a 
single legislative Chamber and a President, and that 
both should be elected by universal suffrage ; that is 
to say, there would be two co-ordinate authorities face 
to face, each deriving its mandate directly from the 
people ; conflict was bound to ensue, and there could be 
little doubt on which side the victory would lie ; the 
President, with the prestige of a name, the pose of 
a personality, and the directness and simplicity of an 
individual policy, would be bound to prevail over a 
divided and incongruous Assembly with a people 
accustomed for centuries to personal government and 
cherishing still in their imagination the demonic 
figure of the first Napoleon. The danger was 
foreseen by the clearest thinkers of the Assembly, 
and various amendments were proposed ; M. Gr^vy, 
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for example, suggested that the executive should 
be vested in a President of the Council of Ministers, 
elected, and always revocable by, the Assembly; 
'* are you sure," he said, in the course of his speech, 1 
" that an ambitious man raised to the throne of j 
the presidency will not be tempted to perpetuate! 
his power? And if this man is a scion of one ofi 
those families which have reigned over France, 
if he has never formally renounced what he calls his 
rights, if commerce is languishing, if the people ft^^in 
distress, if it is suffering from one of those crises 
when misery and deception deliver it to those who 
mask by promises their projects against liberty, will 
you answer for it that this man, this man of ambi- 
tion, will not end by overthrowing the Republic ? " 
The words were prophetic, but they were disregarded ; j 
to the Republicans the right of the people to choose 
their President was an ultimate fact ; and if the 
exercise of that right should lead to the destruction of 
every other, the nation, indeed, might suffer, but 
logic, at least, would be safe : " let God and the 
people pronounce," cried Lamartine, "something 
must be left to Providence ! " something accord- 
ingly was left, and that something was the fate of the 
Republic; the amendment of M. Gr^vy was rejected by 
643 votes to 158, and the Constitution, as originally 
proposed, adopted on November 4th by a majority of 
over 700. 
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§ 3. Louis Bonaparte and the Presidential 

Election. 

The Presidential election was fixed for December 
loth ; there were five candidates, Louis Bonaparte, 
Cavaignac, Ledru-Rollin, Baspail, Lamartine; but 
the real choice was between Cavaignac and Louis 
Bonaparte. Cavaignac was the Dictator of the days 
of June, and since then the head of the Executive. 
Louis Bonaparte was the son of the former King of 
Holland, and nephew of the great Napoleon ; since 
the death of the Duc_de Reiehstadt he had been the 
recognised head of his family; in that capacity he 
had made two attempts to establish himself in France, 
one in 1836, the other in 1840; both had ended 
not merely in failure but in ridiculous fiasco; on 
the first occasion he had been shipped to America, 
on the second he was imprisoned at Ham, where 
!he devoted himself to literatiure, and elaborated 
Ja scheme for the "extinction of poverty;" in 1846 
he escaped to England, where he was living when the 
'Revolution broke out. Throughout his curious career, 
a conspirator in Itajy, a prisoner in France, a country 
gentleman in England, at once an adventurer, a 
student, and a visionary thinker, he had been domi- 
nated by one conception, that of his own predestined 
empire : — " in all my adventures," he wrote, " I have 
been governed by one principle. I believe that from 
time to time men are created whom I will call 
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providential, iu whose hands the destinies of their 
country are placed. I believe myself to be one of 
those men. If I am mistaken, I may perish use- 
lessly; if I am right, Providence will enable me to 
fulfil my mission. But, right or wrong, I will per- 
severe, whatever be the difficulties or the dangers.. 
Living or dying, I will serve France." " He was- 
impressed," said Lanjuinais, "with a perfect con-' 
viction that he was destined to end the Revolution, 
and to restore France to prosperity under a Bona- 
parte dynasty." The Revolution of 1848 was his 
opportunity: the pose which he then assumed was / 
that of a faithful and unambitious citizen, excluded 
from public trust by the misfortune of his name ; he 
hastened to greet the new Republic, but withdrew when 
he found that his presence was regarded as suspicious ; 
twice he was elected to the Constituent Assembly and 
twice refused to take his seat, for fear he should be 
thought to compromise the cause of the Republic ; he 
was elected again, by five departments, and this time 
he accepted the mandate: it was in September 1848. 
that he made his first appearance in the Chamber,' 
and during his attendance there, in the debate on the 1 
Constitution, a curious scene occurred: a deputy,' 
Anthony Thou ret, proposed that descendants of the 
families that had reigned in France should be 
declaimed ineligible for the Presidency; the motion 
was obviously aimed at Bonaparte, who rose and pro- 
tested in the tribune ; when he had finished Thoiu'et 
took his place, and uttered the following sentence : — 
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** I thought this man was dangei*ous; after hearing 
him, I perceive that I was wrong, and I withdraw 
my amendment.'' The Assembly laughed ; they were 
wix>ng : ^* this man was dangerous ; " he was a 
fatalist, who had got his chance. France, in fact, was 
waiting for the rrgime of a Bonaparte ; the political 
powei had been transferred from the middle class to 
the peasants, and the (feasants were dominated by two 
passions, the hatred of feudalism and the love of 
order; the name of Napoleon was a guarantee of 
both, and if it was associated abio with the conscrip- 
tion, that was forgotten for the moment, or merged in 
a vague i-eminiscence of glory ; peace and prosperity 
was Bonaparte's pi»ogramme, and for peace and pras- 

, perity the peasants voted : Legitimists and Orleanists 
tln*ew their influence in the same direction ; anything 
was better than a Republic, even a second Empire : as 
to the Republicans they were a minority confined to 
the great towns, and comparatively few as they were, 
they were divided among themselves ; they brought 
four candidates into the field against the single name 

, of Bonaparte and all the conservatism of France : the 

^ i-esult could not be doubtful ; Louis Bonaparte was 
returned at the head of the poll ^ith between five 
and six million votes ; the total Republican vote was 

' under two million, and Lamartine, who had been ' 
returned by ten departments to the Constituent 
Assembly received for the Presidency a vote of only 
18.000. 
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§ 4. The President. 

The first stage to the Empii'e was accomplished, 
and the President solemnly took his oath to the 
E^public ; he even added a commentary ; " the votes 
of the nation," he said, " and the oath which I have 
just taken, control my future conduct. My duty 
is clear ; I will fulfil it as a man of honour. I shall 
regard as enemies of the country all those who 
endeavour to change by illegal means that which 
France has established." 

Three years elapsed between the taking of the oath 
to the Republic and the coup dJetat that ushered in 
the Empire. The poKcy of the President, in the 
interim, was to keep himself constantly ^before the 
country, by progresses and public functions, posing- 
always as the champion of order and the friend of the 
labouring classes ; an extract from one of his speeches^ 
will be sufiicient to indicate the character of them 
all : — " I seek with pleasure all opportunities which 
may bring me into contact with this great and 
generous people which has dibcted me; for, believe 
me, my sincerest and most devoted friends are not in 
the palace, but under the thatch, not under cloth of 
•gold, but in the workshop and the field. I feel, as 
the Emperor said, that my fibre responds to yours, 
and that we have the same interests, the same 
instincts.*' 

While thus i-epresenting himself as the advocate of 
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the solid interests of the people, the President was 
careful to assert his devotion to the Republican con- 
stitution : — " rumours of a coup d'etat have perhaps 
reached you, gentlemen, but you have not believed 
them ; I thank you for it. Surprises and usurpations 
may be the dream of parties without support in the 
nation ; but the elect of 6,000,000 votes executes the 
will of the people, he does not betray it." " I have 
respected and shall respect the sovereignty of the 
people, even in what may be false and hostile to 
myself in its expression. If I have acted thus, it is 
because the title I covet most is that of an honest 
man. I know nothing above duty." 

§ 5. The National Assembly, Revolution and 

Reaction. 

Such was the attitude, simple, intelligible and 
apparently frank, which the President opposed to a 
chaos of impotent factions : elected in the May of 
1849 the Assembly contained a majority of Monarch- 
ists and a minority of Republicans : the Monarch- 
ists were divided into Legitimists, Orleanists, and a 
small number of Bonapartists ; the Republicans into 
" Moderates " and " Social Democrats," of whom the 
latter, the more numerous, represented a combination 
of Socialists and of extreme Republicans of the type of 
Ledru-Rollin. Of all these parties that of the mode- 
rate Republicans was the only one which could even 
pretend to be honestly attached to the Constitution : 
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the majority wanted a monarchical restoration, but ^' 
would never be able to agree on their candidate ; 
the Social Democrats wanted a more democratic 
Republic, and to secure it they were prepared, if 
necessary, to make appeal to force: to them the 
Republic, as they conceived it, was an ultimate 
and indefeasible right, of which the majority 
had no power to divest the sovereign nation : 
"the Republic," said Delescluze, "is above parlia- 
mentary majorities and even above universal suf- 
frage; if 10,000,000 citizens were to vote against 
the Republic and for the Monarchy, the minority, 
though it consisted only of a single individual, would 
still have right on its side and would be bound to 
protest against the violence of which it would be the 
victim. From the point of view of principle, nothing 
but the Republic is possible. There is the right 
divine." 

This theory was in direct contradiction to the first 
article of the Republican Constitution, which stated 
that " the sovereignty resides in the whole body of 
citizens ; no individual, no fraction of the people, can 
pretend to its exclusive exercise : " but unfortimately 
the "whole body of citizens" had just returned a 
majority of Monarchists, that is to say, a majority 
pledged to destroy the Constitution under which their 1 
sovereignty was guaranteed, and the whole situation ! 
was thus a tangle which only force could resolve. It j 
was the Democrats who first took action : their 
immediate excuse was the despatch of troops by the 
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' Assembly to defend the Poi)e against the Republican 
insun-ection in Rome : the measure in question was a 

'■ violation of one of the articles of the Constitution, and 
it was determined to resist it by force ; the people were 
to invade the Assembly, as on May 15th, "to declare 
that the Executive has forfeited its power ; to declare 
the majority accomplice of the violation of the Consti- 
tution ; to reduce the Assembly to those membei'u 
who had sat in the Constituent, and to proclaim it 
e)i permaiience" The attempt, which was made 

\ upon June 13, was frustrated by the intervention of 

( the troops, and served only to embitter the opposition 
of the majority to the Republic : unable to agree upon 
the construction of what should be, the Monarchists 
were at one in their hatred of what was ; they 
united to undo what the Provisional Government 
had done, renewed the restrictions on the press and 
on public meeting, suppressed the clubs, and finally, 
by the law of May 31, 1850, repudiated the principle 
of universal sufirage by disfranchising some three 
million electors. The position was a curious one ; 
universal suffrage under a Republican Constitution had 
returned a majority of Monarchists to disfranchise 

• the electors they were supposed to represent : " the 
more I see of the representatives of the people," 
wrote Lamartine, " the more I love my dogs." 
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§ 6. The Conflict between the Powers. 
The Revision of the Constitution. 

The law of May 1850 was directed not only against 
the revolutionary democrats but against the President ; 
for he was the elect of universal suffrage, and it was i 
in the name of the people that he was preparing to { 
overthrow the Assembly. The recess of 1850 defined* 
the position of parties ; Thiers and Broglie visited 
the Orleanist princes at Claremont, the Legitimists 
made a pilgrimage to " Henri V." at Wiesbaden, 
while the President, in his progress through the 
country, began already to hint at the Empire; at 
Cherbourg, for example, after referring to the demands 
which he encountered for works of public utility, he 
let fall the following significant words : " nothing is 
more natural than the manifestation of these wishes ; 
believe me, they do not fall upon an inattentive ear ; 
but, in my turn, I must tell you, these results, so 
keenly desired, can only be obtained if you give me ) 
the means to accomplish them, and those means , 
consist entirely in your own co-operation to strengthen 1 
the Executive and guard against the dangers of 
the future." On his return to Paris he held a : 
review of the troops at Satory, and was greeted 
more than once with cries of " Vive TEmpereur ! " The 
conflict was defining itself : on the one hand was the' 
President, crowned by the aureole of the first Napoleon, 
and making his appeal at once to the sentiment and, 

o 
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the solid interests of the nation ; on the other an 
Assembly divided into parties of reaction aiwi-»evolu- 
tion, and united only in its opposition to the single 
power that seemed capable of ensuring a firm and 
consistent government. Already defined before the 
country, this conflict was not slow to reveal itself in 
the Chamber : Changarnier, general of the troops and 
the National Guards of Paris, ^va& dismissed from his 
command at the beginning of 1851 ; he was regarded 
by the Assembly as their champion, and had just 
been honoured by a vote of confidence ; his dismissal 
accordingly provoked an attack on the President and 
his Ministers, and in the course of the debate Thiers 
made use of the following words : " the movement of 
opinion is towards the executive authority ; in face 
of him there is nothing but the Assembly, which has 
only a moral force ; if it gives way, it is lost, it dis- 
appeais ; nothing remains but the Executive : after 
the fact, the word may come when it will ; the Empire 
is made ! " 

The Changarnier episode was a preliminary warn- 
ing ; but the great issue to be faced was that of the 
revision of the Constitution : it so happened that the 
powers both of the President and of the Assembly 
expired in the month of May 1852 ; something, it 
was felt, must be done to avoid the crisis that would 
ensue : the President would have been content with a 
prorogation of his powers, which was forbidden by 
the Constitution as it stood, and the prefects were 
instructed to encourage petitions in this sense ; but the 
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Monarchist^esired a revision which would favour their 
own views : the Legitimists, accordingly, proposed that 
a Constituent Assembly should be summoned to 
" declare '' the fundamental laws of the kingdom ; to 
declare, but not to create them/^^'fe r they ag »-eternal, 
and an Assembly can do no more than state them : " 
a revision in this sense would of course be opposed by 
every other party ; the Orleanists wished to retain 
the law of May 31, and re-establish the constitutional 
monarchy based on the middle, classes ; the Democrats, 
to return to universal suffrage, and government by 
the " delegates " of the people, with a president 
popularly elected and removable at any moment : 
under such conditions it was clear that it would be 
difficult to secure the majority of three-fourths that 
was necessary to carry a motion of revision ; and, in 
fact, the proposal was thrown out by a combination 
of the Republicans and a section of the Orleanists. 
Thus the country was left face to face with the crisis 
of May ; Legitimists, Orleanists, Bonapartists, Moder- * 
ates, Democrats — the field was open to all ; and the ' 
question really was, not which had the legal right,: 
but which had the force and decision, to convert their; 
claims into facts. 

" If," wrote the Spanish Ambassaor, " there could 
be anything absolutely new under the sun, it would 
be the spectacle which France offers to the world to- 
day. It is filled with Monarchists who cannot 
establish a Monarchy, and who groan under the weight 
of a Republic which has no Republicans to defend it. 
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In the midst of this confusion, only two personages 
remain standing, Louis Napoleon and the Mountain, 
two things only are possible, a new Revolution or a 
Dictatorship. It is e\4dent to me that force must 
bring about a solution." 

§7. Preliminaries of the Coup d'Etat. 

In such a contest there could be little doubt where - 
the victory would lie : the President was the one 
power that could claim to represent the whole 
country ; the Aasembly reproduced the divisions of 
the nation, he stood for its unity ; if there were any 
right it was his, and his also was the force ; he con- 
trolled the Administration and he controlled the army, 
that is to say, he controlled France; the Other 
Monarchical claimants were abroad, he was at home 
and at the centre of affairs ; they were discredited by 
their dependence on the old noblesse or the bourgeoisie, 
he professed himself the champion of democracy and 
the future : so strong did he feel his position to 
be that he almost abandoned his mask : "if my 
Government," he said at Dijon, " has not been able to 
realise all the ameliorations it had in view, the blame 
must be laid upon the manoeuvres of factions. For 
three years it has been noticeable that I have always 
been seconded by the Assembly when the issue has 
been to combat disorder by measures of compression. 
But when I have wished to do good, to ameliorate 
the lot of the people, the Assembly has refused me 
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its assistance. If France recognises that no one has 
had the right to dispose of her without her own con- 
sent, she has only to say so ; my courage and my 
energy will not fail her." But the Pi-esident did not 
intend to wait for the mandate of France, which indeed, 
since the law had restricted the franchise, she was not 
in a position to give him ; he was determined to act 
fii'st and to apply for the sanction afterwards ; and as 
though to facilitate his project the Assembly 
deliberately disarmed itself : its right to requisition 
troops directly for its own support had been 
questioned, and a motion was pi*oposed to put the 
matter beyond all dispute ; but the Republicans were 
unwilling to arm a reactionary Assembly, or to 
admit that it was possible that the troops shoula \ 
act against the representatives of the people : — " you ' 
fear the aimy ! " said Cremieux, " the soldiers. love I 
the Kepublic ! They will rise as one man against I 
one who should dare to say to them : follow me 
against the Assembly ! " ** we have an invisible 
sentinel who guards us, it is the people," said Michel : 
to the people, accordingly, the matter was left ; the 
motion was rejected, and the Assembly left defenceless 
against any enterprise. 

§ 8. The Coup d^Etat. 

The President had now no reason for hesitation ; 
he determined, in his own phi'ase, '^ to issue fi*om 
legality in order to return into light." He had 
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already made his ari'angements ; the troops and the 
police had been put under the command of men he 
could trust : all had been organised and planned with 
the minutest accui-acy; and the night of December i 
was selected for the execution. Befoi'e the morning 
of the 2nd seventy-eight of the prominent civil 
and militaiy leaders in Paris, including eighteen 
Deputies, had been arrested in their beds and quietly 
ti-ansferred to Mazas ; the Chamber of Deputies was 
guarded by troops, all journals were suppr^e^ied, and 
placards appeared in every prominent place announc- 
ing the dissolution of the Assembly, the establishment 
of a new Government, and an immediate appeal to the 
people for the ratification of the change. On the 
morning of the 2nd, the Deputies found themselves 
excluded from their hall of debate ; some of them, 
who managed to enter by a side door, were met by 
then* President with the discouraging words: — 
" gentlemen, it is evident that the Constitution is 
being violated ;'v^iight is with us, but, not being the 
stronger party, I invite you to withdraw ; I have the 
honour to wish you good-day." The indignation of 
the Deputies was cut short by their expulsion by the 
troops; they adjourned to the loth mairie, and pro- 
ceeded to the impeachment of the President and his 
Ministers, but were again interrupted by the troops — 
the troops who " love the Republic, and will rise as 
one man against one who should dare to say to them : 
follow me against the Assembly " — and the majority of 
them arrested, and conducted to prison through the 
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midst of a sullen and apparently unsympathising 
crowd. Hitherto there had been no street lighting ; 
but on the 3rd, barricades were raised, and at one of 
them, Baudin, a deputy, was shot. On the 4th the 
situation was more serious ; it was on that day that 
occurred what is described as the " massacre " on the 
boulevards : the troops had been for hours inactive 
under arms ; it is said that they had been plied with 
drink ; and a shot from one of the houses was the occa- 
sion of a general and perhaps unpremeditated fusillade 
in which the crowd of spectators was involved ; the 
number of bystanders killed or wounded is variously 
estimated by opponents or apologists of the coup 
d'etat. Throughout the area of resistance the barricades 
were canied by the troops with more or less slaughter ; 
but the mass of the population did not rise, and the 
official return gives the total number killed on both 
sides as something little over two hundred : the 
accuracy of this return may be doubted ; numerous? 
prisoners were made, and it was believed at the time,* 
and has been constantly asserted since, that they were 
shot by hundreds at night without trial ; it is certain 
that many, on charges which were bound under the ^ 
circumstances to be vague and unsifted, were sentenced 
to transportation or banishment ; and the measures 
which were originated at Paris were continued 
throughout the provinces : the departments which it 
was supposed might be likely to resist were put under 
martial law, that is to say, their inhabitants were 
made liable to " slaughter, banishment, imprisonment 
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and i^equestration'' at the decree of a military tribunal; 
luid it was further decreed that to be a member of a 
seci-et society should be reganled per «e as an offence 
punishable by transpoi-tatiou : now, transportation 
meant Cayenne ; and it is said that the number of 
persons thus dealt with was over 25,000. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the coup (TeUU ; the 

accounts of it ai*e so conflicting that it appeai-s to he 

impossible to sift the truth ; but it is important to 

remember that the worst that is i*elated, whether or 

[no it w^as true, was believed, and that the Empire at 

I the moment of its origin was already condemned by 

I the conscience of France. 

Thi-ee years had passed since the Pi-esident took 
the oath to the IlepubHc; and scarcely more than 
one since he had publicly said at Toui-s : " Trust in 
the future witliout thinking of coups cPeUU or insur- 
rections ; for coups detat there is no excuse.'' 

§ 9. The Plebiscite. 

On December 20 the President appealed to the coun- 
try ; he asked for a confirmation of his act of violence 
and of the authority he had already assumed; the 
nation was to answer " yes" or " no," thftt is to say, was 
' either to accept the only Grovemment that remained 
j standing, or was to fling itself delibei-ately back into 
'. the anarchy of parties and passions. " To vote for 
Louis Napoleon," said Montalembert in a public 
manifesto, '^ is not to approve all he has done ; it is 
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only to choose between him and the total ruin of 
Friance : it does not mean that his Government is the 
one we pi-efer above all others ; it means simply that 
we prefer a prince who has given proof of resolution 
and ability, to those who are at this moment ] 
giving their proofs of murder and pillage." This 
opposition of the President who posed as the champion 
of order to the Socialists who were attempting a 
democratic revolution in the provinces, was put still 
more clearly in the proclamation of one of the pre- 
fects : — " yes, is life ; no, death bysuicide : there is the 
alternative ; choose." By the mere force of the situa- 
tion, such a vote could hardly be free : but, further, 
the terror of the coup dJetat was still weighing on the 
country ; thirty-two departments were under martial 
law; it was impossible for opposition to be organised 
by meetings or through the press ; the army voted 
first and gave the cue to the country, and how freely 
the ai'my voted may be conjectured from an address 
delivered by a colonel to a corporal who had the audacity 
to propose to say " no ; " the words, though they rest upon 
hearsay, have a sufficient appearance oi authenticity 
to deserve quotation : — " what ! you who are reported 
for promotion and will be nominated to the firsc 
vacancy, you formally disobey your colonel, and that 
in presence of your company ! if only your refusal 
were no more than an act of insubordination ! then 
it might pass ! but no ! are you aware, sir, that by 
this vote of yours you are invoking the destruction of 
the army, the conflagration of youi* father's house, 
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the utter annihilation of society ? what ! you whom 
T intended to promote ! are these the intentions you 
avow to my very face ! " 

Such being the circumstances the result of the 
plebiscite could hardly be doubtful ; the Pi*esident 
was confirmed in his power by 7 J million votes, and 
an even greater number were cast to approve his 
assumption of the title of Emperor, in the November 
of 1852: the prophecy of Thiers was fulfilled; 
" 1 'empire etait fait." 

§ 10. Conclusion. 

The Kepublic of 1848, like that of 1793, was the 
attempt of «a small minority to force theii* creed upon 
France ; the result, in both cases, was anarchy, 
passing by reaction into despotism : at neither date was 
the country ripe to receive the ideal of the Revolution, 
which was therefore destroyed in the very act of 
realisation : for the Democrats and Socialists of 1848, 
like the Jacobins of 1793, did not hesitate to attempt 
to coerce the nation in the name of the Republic ; the 
commissioners of Ledru-Rollin were the modern 
representatives of those of the Convention, and May 
15 and June 13, 1848, 9 the correspondents to June 2, 
1793 : the measures and the issue were different, but 
the principle was the same ; it was that which was 
foimulated by the Democi-ats themselves — the Repub- 
lic is above univei-siil suffrage. But the opposition 
which met the modern Jacobins was veiy diiiei'ent to 
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that which had been faced by their predecessors ; the 
loyalists of the Second Republic were not gathered 
in arms on the frontier backed by the' forces of 
Austria, they sat in the Chamber of Deputies, and 
formed the majority there; a majority however 
which was split into three irreconcilable parties, 
impotent therefore for positive measures and power- 
ful only to negate : the i-esult was an anarchy none 
the less real that it was concealed under constitu- 
tional forms; every one was waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to destroy the Republic which every one had 
sworn to defend ; there was no constitutional settle- 
ment possible because it was the constitution itself 
that was at issue; the Republic which had been 
founded by violence, violence was bound to destroy, 
and February 24 already contained in germ Decem- 
ber 2 : it follows that the coup dJetat was no gratui- 
tous and isolated crime ; it was a part of the chain of 
fatality of which the Revolution had riveted the first 
link, as inevitable as that of Brumaire, and as much 
or as little to be justified; it was the Nemesis of 
1848, as 1870 was the Nemesis of it : the Furies were 
on the track of France, and twenty years had yet to 
pass before it could be hoped that the Erinyes of 
this modern Atreides. were at length appeased. 

But if the Republic of 1848 may thus be regarded, 
in its political aspect, as a paler reflex of 1793, there 
is another and more impoitant point of view which 
reveals in it a new and distinguishing significance: 
1 848 was the revolution of Socialism : the attack 
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' uiH>n i)ix>i)©riy which had beeii rather an accident 
than an aim of 1793 >va8 the dehberate purpose and 
|H>licy of the modern Jacobins; imperfect in their 
knowleilge, vague in their theoiies, personal and 
imrtial in their desires, they stated in revolutionary 
action the problem that underlies and gives point to 
the political movement of the century; the "live 
working or die lighting" of the Lyons stiike of 
1 83 1 was echoed by the "bread or lead" of the days 
of June; povei-ty had challenged wealth, and the 
cause which had long been the occupation of thinkers 
and individual reformers had embodied itself in 
more aggressive fonn as a paiiiy of political revolu- 
tion : this manifestation, however, was premature ; 
everything was expected and nothing prepared ; the 
only definite scheme pi'oposed was that of Louis 
Blanc, and how inadequate this would have proved 
to achieve the instantaneous transformation he anti- 
cipated is proved by the whole history of industrial 
co-operation : a problem which must tax for genera- 
tions the willing activities of every class and every 
talent had been posed by a minority for instant 
solution at a crisis of disintegi'ation, suspicion and 
fear ; but there was not then, as there is not now, 
a " Morrison's pill " to meet the case ; to remodel 
society in a moment of revolution was the illusion 
of 1848, the fact was the national workshops, the 
Liufemboui'g, and the days of June. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE SECOND EMPIRE 

§ I. The Emperor*s Theory of the Empire 

The coup (Tetcit of December was not merely the act 
of a vulgar adventurer, aiming at power for the sake 
of power without consideration of public ends. Louis 
Bonaparte had for years been forming his mind and 
shaping his ideal on the life and works of the first 
Napoleon ; as early as 1 840 he had published his ** Id^es ' 
Napoleoniennes," a work which is at once a tribute 
to the First, and an advertisement of the Second , 
Empire : in it, after celebrating the Emperor as * 
the preserver, and founder in practice, of the ideas 
of the Revolution, he proceeds to describe what 
he believes would have been the conclusion and 
crown of his labours ; after consolidating order and 
legal equality, by means of despotism, Napoleon, it 
seems, would have proceeded, in the fulness of 
time, to establish liberty, by removing the restric- 
tions on the press, conferring on the Chambers 
a genuine legislative power, and permitting their 
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members to be elected directly and freely by universal 
suftrage : the centralised despotism was a temporary 
expedient necessary to the creation of solid institu- 
tions ; once this end was attained, the political system 
that facilitated it would have done its work ; France 
would have passed through her period of tutelage, and 
be fit to receive the full control of the estate that her 
guardian meantime had been organising and practi- 
cally recreating. The first Napoleon, as he was thus 
interpreted, had utilised the ancient traditions of 
centralisation to organise the anarchy of the moment 
in the interest of the revolutionary ideal ; and such, 
according to his nephew, must be the character of 
every sound policy — " the pact which binds the various 
members of a society must derive its form from the 
past, its facts from the present, its spirit from the 
future of that society : " applying this maxim to his 
own circumstances and time he amved at the con- 
clusion that the only way to save the present and 
develop the future was to re-establish the Empire : the 
Restoi^ation had failed because its spirit as well as its 
form was that of the past; the Monarchy of July 
because it had existed for the present, without 
tradition and without ideal ; the Republic because, in its 
zeal for the future, it had ignored both the present and 
the past ; the Empire alone represented the reconcilia- 
tion of order and progress, the tradition of the past, 
the facts of the present, and the inspiration of the 
future. But it would not be suflicient simply to 
restore what the first Napoleon had established ; 
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forty years had modified both circumstances and 
men; the nation had become accustomed to Parlia- 
mentary liberties, it was tormented and perplexed 
by new industrial and social problems, above all it 
was no longer aggressive in arms against the coali- 
tion of Europe : it followed that the policy of the 

third Napoleon must be peace and industrial progress, 

and ultimately an extension of political liberty in 
accordance with the modern democratic ideals. It was ^ 
not, then, as a military despotism that Napoleon III. 
conceived the Empire ; rather, the Emperor was the 
elect of the people, a democratic chief, appointed by 
the unity of France to control and harmonise her 
divisions : the Restoration had been the Government 
of the nobles, the Monarchy of July, of the middle 
class ; he alone represented the nation as a whole : 
the plebiscites to which he had recourse were a reality ^ 
to Louis Napoleon ; he regarded them as conferring t 
on his government a legitimacy which could be claimed ; 
by no other regime since that of the First Empire ; it i 
was in the name of the people that he had suppressed 
the Republic, in their name that he established his 
own authority, and in their name that he transformed 
it, in the end, into that of a constitutional monarch. 

Such was the conception the Emperor had formed 
of his own position and duties ; he was there by the 
mandate of the nation to establish the State in order 
and " crown " it with liberty, to maintain peace, 
ensure progress, and guard against Utopian revolu- 
tion : such is the view and such the programme 
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he developed in a speech of October 1852, just 
before the final establishment of the Empire : — " I 
say it with a frankness as far removed from pride as 
from false modesty, never has a people displayed in 
a manner more direct, more spontaneous and more 
unanimous, its readiness to set itself free from all 
the pre-occupations of the future, by consolidating in 
a single hand a power with which it feels itself in 
sympathy. The reason is, that it recognises to-day 
how delusive were the hopes with which it was lulled, 
how real the dangers with which it was threatened. 
It knows that in 1852 society was rushing to its ruin, 
because every party was consoling itself beforehand 
for the universal shipwreck by the hope of planting 
its flag on any debris that might float on the surface. 
It was grateful to me for saving the vessel by flying 
only the fla^ of France. Disabused of absurd theories, 
the people n^wacquired the conviction that the pre- 
tended reformers were nothing but dreamers, for 
there was always inconsequence and disproportion 
between their means and the promised results. To- 
day France surrounds me with her sympathies, because 
I do not belong to the family of ideologists. To 
forward the welfare of the country, it is not necessary 
to apply new systems ; but to give, above all, confi- 
dence in the present, security for the future. That is 
how France seems to wish to return to the Empire. 

" Nevertheless there is a fear to which I ought to 
reply. In a spirit of mistrust certain people say : the 
Empire is war. I say : the Empire is peace 
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I confess, however, that I, like the Emperor, have l 
many conquests to make. I wish, like him, to con- 1 
quer to reconciliation the dissident parties, and to 
turn back again into the stream of the great popular 
river those hostile side currents which are on the way 
to lose themselves without profit to any one. I wish 
to conquer to religion, to morality, to prosperity, that 
part of the population, still so numerous, which, in 
the midst of a country of faith and belief, scarcely 
know the precepts of Christ, which, in the heart of 
the most fertile country in the world, can scarcely 
enjoy the prime necessities of its produce. We have 
immense districts of virgin soil to clear, roads to 
open, harbours to dig, rivers to render navigable, 
canals to finish, our network of railways to complete. 
We have, opposite Marseilles, a vast kingdom to 
assimilate to France. We have all our great ports 
of the West to bring near to the American continent, ' 
by the rapidity of the communications we have yet to 
create. We have everywhere ruins to restore, false 
gods to overthrow, truths to establish in triumph. 
That is how I should understand the Empire, if the 
Empire is to be re-established. Such are the con- 
quests that I meditate, and all of you who surround 
me, who desire, like myself, the welfare of our country, 
you are my soldiers." 

This speech may be regarded as the manifesto of the 
Empire ; it is not merely an improvisation of expe- 
diency, it is the expression of deliberate convictions 
founded on long reflection and study : to put himself 
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in a position to realise his programme the President 
had not shrunk from the coup dJetat, and it is from 
the standpoint of that programme that his work may 
be most conveniently examined. 

§ 2. The Political Institutions op 1852. 

The political institutions established in 1852 were 
copied directly from those of the first Empire. The 
President, afterwards Emperor, had the control of 
peace and war, the nomination of all officials, includ- 
ing the Ministers and the Council of State, and the 
exclusive right to initiate legislation, and summon, 
prorogue or dissolve the legislative body ; he was re- 
garded as the elect of the people, and as responsible 
I to them ; the Ministers were his Ministers, not those 
\ of the Representative Assembly ; legislation, as well 
as administration, depended directly upon him; he 
was, like the first Napoleon, in the fullest and most 
absolute sense the Head of the State. 

The Legislative Body was elected by universal suff- 
rage for a maximum period of six years ; its function 
was to discuss, and adopt or reject, the laws submitted 
to it by the Ministers, but it had no power of amend- 
ment except by permission of the Council of State. 

The Senate was composed of cardinals, marshals, 
admirals, and others whom the President might 
select ; its functions were to watch over the Consti- 
tution, interpret it where it was ambiguous, and 
supplement it where it was defective. 
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Such was the Constitution that was approved by the 
plebiscites of 1851 and 1852, that is to say by the same 
voters who less than four years before had returned a 
majority of Legitimists and Orleanists to lay the 
foundations of a Republic : it is possible that the 
approval was genuine, in spite of the circumstances 
under which it was given, and probable that Napoleon 
believed it to be so : when he informed the nation that 
" the chief you have elected is responsible before you ; 
that he has always the right to appeal to your sovereign 
judgment, in order that, on solemn occasions, you may 
be able to continue or withdraw your confidence " — 
there is no sufficient reason to suppose that he was 
deliberately announcing a fraud ; as he believed in 
his own mission, so he believed in its acceptance by 
the nation; and he gave further proof of his good 
faith by appealing to them again in 1870 : never- 
theless, the fact remains that there was not and 
could not be an adequate means of establishing this 
responsibility to the people; to ask for a vote in 
favour of a Constitution when there is no alternative! 
but anarchy, is not to oflfer a free choice; for inj 
such a case it is not a policy, but society itself that is 
at stake, and to answer " no," may be as disastrous 
as, at best, it is ineffective and puerile. 

§ 3. The Later Modifications of the Constitution. 

Yet that it was not the intention of Napoleon to 
establish a despotism while he called it a democratic 
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monarchy, is shown by his deliberate modifications of 
the Constitution of 1852 :" I was the first," he said, in 
1 869, * * to wish for a more rigorous control by the public 
^ of State affairs ; with this view I increased the power of 
the deliberative assemblies, being persuaded that the 
real strength of a Government lies in the independence 
and patriotism of the great bodies of the State." 
Originally, as we have seen, the power of the Legis- 
lative Body was limited to voting and rejecting as a 
whole the laws submitted to it by the Executive ; 
there was no such thing as criticism or control of 
the general policy of the reign : but the year i860 
opened a period of development in the direction of 
liberty ; by a decree of the November of that year the 
i Emperor permitted the Deputies to draw up an 
; address in answer to his speech, giving them thereby 
; the opportunity to criticise his pohoy ; by that of 
December 1861 he allowed them to vote the budget 

I by sections, that is to say, to discuss and, if desirable, 
reject its items ; by that of January 1867 he substi- 
tuted for the Address the right of questioning the 
Ministers, who might be delegated to the Chamber by 
the Emperor to take part in certain definite discus- 
sions ; lastly, by that of September 1 869 he gave to 
the Legislative Body the right of initiating laws, 
removed the restrictions hitherto retained on the 
right of amendment and of questions, and made the 
I Ministers responsible to the Chamber. Thus the Con- 
stitution was deliberately modified, by the initiative 
of the Emperor himself, from the form of imperial 
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despotism to that of parliamentary monarchy : this I 
modified Constitution was submitted to a plebiscite I 
in May 1870, and once more the people ratified the 
Empire by over seven million votes against a million 
and a half ; the edifice had been " crowned with 
liberty," the nation had given its approval ; " more 
than ever," said the Emperor, "may we face the future 
without fear " : within four months followed the | 
battle of Sedan. * 



§ 4. The Local Administration. 

Faithful, then, to his leading idea of progress based 
on Conservatism, the Emperor had fairly endeavoured ' 
to reconcile his popular dictatorship with liberty : the 
same tendency was shown in his treatment of the 
question of centralisation ; " how can it be tolerated," 
he wrote in 1863, " that an unobjectionable communal 
affair of minor importance should entail formalities 
stretcliing over two years at least, in consequence of ? 
the routine which passes it into the hands of eleven ; 
different authorities ? " The problem created by the 
first Napoleon was felt and faced by his successor : he 
transferred to the prefects the decision on various 
points which had hitherto been reserved for the 
Minister or the Council of State, and in his speech 
of 1869 suggested other reforms, especially the 
restiiction of his choice of the mayors to members of 
the elected councils, and the formation of cantonal 
assemblies to give direction and organisation to the 
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isolated efforts of the communes : if little was actually 
done, it is clear that the cause was not indifference 
on the part of the Emperor ; here, as in the larger 
question of the powers of the Senate and the legis- 
lative body, he showed himself sincerely anxious to 
reconcile order with liberty. 

§ 5. Social and Economic Refobms. 

Hitherto we have considered the policy of the 
Emperor only in its relation to the machinery of 
government ; but its more important side is that of 
administration, for it is here that his promises had been 
most definite and profuse : these promises it cannot 
be said that he failed altogether to fulfil, though it was 
impossible that he should satisfy all the expectations 
he had raised : he devoted much of his attention to the 
encouragement of industry, established model farms, 
reclaimed waste lands, developed means of communi- 
cation, rebuilt Paris, opened special credits for 
agriculture and commerce, organised public exhibi- 
tions of the products of the world, and last, but not 
least, from the English point of view, concluded 
with Great Britain the commercial treaty of i860, 
which was a deliberate advance in the direction of 
free trade : nor was he indifferent to the more special 
interests of the working-class; by a law of 1864 he 
legalised combinations of labourers ; he organised free 
law for the poor, opened free par^s, developed schemes 
of insurance for old age and accident, and encouraged 
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provident and co-operative societies : rigorously , 
opposed to Socialism, which was identified with thej 
dreaded spectre rottge, he was none the less con-j 
stantly occupied with the social problem ; " cherchez, 
cherchez 1 " was his motto ; and he probably accom- 
plished more in the direction of positive amelioration 
than had been achieved by any of the Governments that 
had succeeded one another since 1789. 

§6. Foreign Policy. 

So far, then, as internal administration was con- 
cerned, the Emperor was faithful to his programme ; 
but there was another side of it which he signally 
failed to fulfil : ** the Empire," he had said, " is 
peace ; " as a matter of fact it was war ; war un- 
profitable in the Crimea, war hypocritical in Italy, f 
war disgraceful in Mexico, war catastrophic at Sedan : j 
with the causes and history of these events we are not 
at present concerned ; but they must be noted as 
elements that contributed their share to the bitterness 
of the opposition. 

§7. Repression and Control. 

That opposition was implicit in the very events 
from which the Government had sprung ; founded on 
force it could not dispense with force for its mainten- 
ance ; the proscriptions of the c(ywp dCitat were \ 
renewed by the law of 1858 ; the press, until 1868, { 
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was subjected to severe restrictions ; the parliamen- 
tary institutions, until i860, were little better than 
a farce; and the elections to the legislative body, 
throughout the reign, were controlled by an adminis- 
trative pressure more shameless and more effective 
than that which had been exercised even under the 
Monarchy of July. 

The law of 1858 was provoked by the attempt of 
Orsini to assassinate the Emperor ; it punished by 
' sequestration or banishment every provocation to 
attack on the Government, whether or no it 
was followed by action, and every "manoeuvre 
or communication," at home or abroad, entered 
upon with the design of troubling the public 
peace or inciting to hatred or contempt of the 
authorities : how such a law might work in 
practice is illustrated by the following anecdote 
from Senior, which is curious enough to deserve 
quotation : — " Admiral Barbier-Tinant has a brother 
or a cousin of the same name, an engineer in one of 
the Channel ports, I believe Rochelle. He has large 
docks and employs a numerous body of workmen. 
One of his foremen was arrested. Barbier-Tinant 
went in great alarm to the prefect. *You have 
taken from me,* he said, *my right-hand man, a man 
absolutely necessary to me, and so far from being 
dangerous, that he does not even think about 
politics.' * I did not act,* said the prefect, * without 
grounds.' He sent for the man's * dossier,' and 
showed to Barbier-Tinant a letter denouncing the 
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foreman as a rouge. ' I know,' said Barbier-Tinant, 
*the handwriting. The writer is a man who was 
in my employment, was detected by my foreman in 
robbing me, and is now in prison for the theft/ The 
prefect of course was horror-struck. * The affair,' he 
said, * has passed out of my hands. The man is at 
Havre, on his way to Cayenne, but I will write to 
Espinasse and obtain his release.' Espinasse's an- 
swer was, * Nous ne revenons pas sur nos pas, c'est 
une affaire finie. II faut qu'il parte.' And the poor 
man is now at Cayenne." 

Of the administrative pressure on the elections 
something has been said in a previous chapter ; under 
the Empire it was the more necessary and the more 
stringent that it was applied under the conditions of 
universal suffrage: the methods employed were the 
manipulation of the electoral divisions and of the lists 
of electors, the recommendation of Government candi- 
dates by the prefects and the mayors, the support of 
journals favourable to the Government and the control 
of those hostile, the requisition of the votes of all 
officials, down to the navvies on the public roads, the 
mutilation of the placards of opposition candidates, and 
the confiscation of their manifestoes in the post. The 
system of Government candidates is thus explained 
by the prefect of the Haute-Loire : — " we administra- 
tors, without personal interest in the question, and 
representing simply the sum total of your interests, 
examine, appreciate and judge the various candidates, 
and after a ripe examination, with the approval of 
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the Govemment, we present to you the one who 
appears to us the best and who unites most sym- 
pathies, not as the result of our own will or caprice, 
' but as the expression of your votes and the result of 
your sympathies." It is easy to see what abuses 
might be covered by this plausible plea, and the point 
may be rendered more dear by quotation from the 

official circulars : " the mayor of the commune of S 

has the honour to invite the electors of the commune 
to meet at the maiiie on Sunday the 31st instant, (h* 
Monday the ist of June, bringing their cards and vot- 
ing-ticket, to re-elect M. Segris, deputy, who has fairly 
earned their confidence." '' If the Grovemment is to 
be asked to assist the commune in building its new 
school, the Commune must show by this election that 
it is worthy of the assistance of the Crovemment." 

§ 8. The Opposition. 

The law of 1858 and the systematic manipulation 
of the elections were a lamentable comment on the 
liberal tendencies of the Emperor, and it was not 
surprising that the parties he had mated by the coup 
(TetcU should see in him nothing but an adventurer, 
sustaining by coercion tempered with hypocrisy the 
position he had won by crime : his concessions to 
liberty were derided even while they were turned to 
account for his ruin; by the policy inaugurated in 
i860 he had deliberately divested himself of his 
independence of factions in the Chamber, and as the 
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immediate result, he wa^ hampered and perplexed by 
an opposition not merely progressive but revolutionary ■ 
in its aims : almost from the beginning of the reign, { 
in spite of the pressure brought to bear on the 
electors, a small number of Liberals had been returned ^ 
to the Legislative Body, and by 1 869 they had increased I 
to over 1 00 : among them, in addition to those whose | 
more moderate aim was to continue the constitutional 
development of the Empire, there was also an irre- 
concilable faction bent upon its overthrow ; with - 
the former the Emperor identified himself by appoint- 
ing their leader, Emile Ollivier, Minister in 1870;* 
with the latter there could be no pact and no truce : 
they signalised themselves in the Chamber, in the 
Press, in the courts of justice, by attacks not merely 
on the policy but on the existence of the imperial 
regime : in 1868 H. Rochefort started the Lanteme^ 
the most scurrilous and implacable of the opposition 
journals ; the same year occurred, the famous procea 
Baudin, which ofiei'ed an opportunity for reviving 
in public the bitter memories of the ccmp (Titat : the 
origin of the trial was a meeting of democrats at the 
tomb of Baudin, the deputy who had been shot on a 
barricade on the 3rd of December 185 1 ; the meeting 
was followed by a subscription to raise a monument 
in honour of the victim, and those concerned in the 
movement were prosecuted -by the Government: the 
occasion was utilised by the defenders of the accused . 
for a political manifestation ; Gambetta was one of 
the advocates, and his speech had a wide notoriety ; 
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one passage, especially, was a direct defiance to the 
Empire : — " all the Governments," he said, " which 
have reigned in succession in this country, have taken 
pride in the day that gave them birth. They have feted 
the 14th July, the loth August; the days of July 1830 
have been feted too, and so has the 24th February ; 
there are only two anniversaries, the i8th Brum aire and 
the 2nd December, which it has never been proposed 
to celebrate, because you well know that if you made 
the attempt it would be repudiated by the public 
conscience. Well! this anniversary that you have 
rejected, it is we who claim it, we who take it to our- 
selves ; we will celebrate it always, always without 
intermission ; every year it shall be the anniversary 
of our dead, until the day when the country, become 
master in its turn, shall impose upon you the great 
national expiation in the name of liberty, equality, 
fraternity." 

The author of this speech was returned to the 
Chamber in 1869 ; a few months later Hochefort 
was elected for Belleville, in the capacity of 
** montagnard*' democrat and Socialist. There could 
be no more significant indication of the state of 
opinion in Paris and in the larger towns : everything, 
indeed, was against the Empire ; its origin in force 
and treachery, involving the reprobation of honest 
men and the deathless hostihty of the thousands who 
were affected by its proscriptions ; its liberal evolution, 
unchaining an opposition it was impotent to appease ; 
the cynical contempt for every Government engendered 
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by a series of revolutions — that " egotism, scepticism, 
indifference," which, according to the sentence of 
E-enan, had " dried up the heart of the country " ; 
lastly, the disappointment of all who had formed* 
exaggerated hopes of the new regime, and in par- 
ticular of the clergy and the working classes. 

§ 9. The Empire and the Church. 

The clergy had greeted with enthusiasm the advent 
of the Empire ; the first Napoleon had re-established 
the Catholic Church, the third, it might be hoped,j 
would incline to the restoration of its ancient privi-j 
leges: already the law of 1850 had established that 
liberty of education which was so passionately claimed 
by the clergy under the Monarchy of July, and the 
immediate result had been the multiplication of 
Jesuit colleges : this however was but a slender in- 
stalment of what was claimed by the increasingly) 
powerful Ultramontanes ; they aimed at the revision, ! y 
or even aboHtion of the organic articles and the 
Concordat, and the recognition of the Church as a 
State within the State, dependent only upon Bome : 
at first it appeared that the Emperor might be in- 
cUned to favour their designs; during the earlier 
part of the reign there was harmony between Church 
and State, and the Government did not hesitate to 
publish the Bull announcing the Immaculate Con- 
ception : it was the events of 1859 that destroyed this 
illusory pact; the independence of Italy destroyed 
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the civil power of the Pope, and instantly the attitude 
of the clergy towards the Emperor was changed ; him 
of whom they had said, on the morrow of the coup 
cPetatj " blessed be this man of God, for it is God that 
has raised him up," they apostrophised now as a Pilate, 
a Judas of the Church ; " Petrus est in vinclis " sighed 
' the Pope, in mingled sorrow and indignation, and the 
bishops of France took up the cry in various notes of 
passion : the syllabus of 1864 completed the rupture 
thus begun, for it was a condemnation not only in 
general of all the principles on which modem societies 
are based, of toleration, free thought, and exclusively 
secular instruction, but in particular of the relations 
established by law between the Church and State of 
France : the first Napoleon had created the Ultramon- 
tane Church ; it was his successor who had to meet 
its open declaration of war. 

§ 10. The Empire and Socialism. 

But there was another opposition more formidable 
to the Government than that of the Church : the 
Emperor had presented himself to the country as the 
friend of the working man, and, as we have seen, he 
had done what he could to fulfil his pledges ; but 
anything that a Government could do must seem 
small to men who believed it could do everything : the 
artisans of France were steeped in Utopian Social- 
■ ism ; if they had been bitterly disappointed by the 
Revolution of 1848 they were not less so by the 
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imperial regime of "order"; they had shed their 
blood for the Republic, they had given their votes for 
the Empire, and still they were caught and strangled 
in the meshes of the economic organisation they had 
hoped to cut away at a blow : it was in vain that the 
Emperor displayed at once his force and his ameliorative 
measures ; Socialism, which he was pledged to suppress, 
could not be thus extinguished ; on the contrary, it 
received from Germany a new precision and a new ] 
force. 



§ II. The Theory of Marx. 

The movement inaugurated in Germany by Marx 
and by Lassalle was based on a profounder analysis, 
and issued in a more definite propaganda, than any 
that had hitherto been achieved or adopted in 
France : taking its origin from the philosophy of 
Hegel, it regarded the transformations of society 
as the result rather of " natural " evolution than of 
spontaneous and spasmodic human efforts ; if the time 
was ripe for revolution, then revolution would come, 
by war, it might be, or, it might be, in peace, but 
whatever the means, it would come : such a moment of 
inevitable transformation had arrived for the societies 
of Europe : at the end of the eighteenth century 
the middle classes had conquered feudalism ; together 
with the control of political power they had assumed 
the control of industry ; they had dominated the forces 
of iron and steam, had bridged the seas and exploited 
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the continents ; but in performing their mission they 
had prepared the way for a new revolution : 1789 was 
theii* avatar, 1848 would be known as that of the 
proletariat. The proletariat was the product at 
once and the solvent of the bourgeois system ; that 
which had engendered it, it was bound by an irresistible 
law to destroy : • no one was making the Socialist 
revolution ; it was coming in the fatal course of 
events, and its ultimate arrival was merely a question 
of time. The argument on which this position is 
based may be stated, in its crudest form, as follows : — 
under the present system the means of production ai*e 
owned by private individuals ; the labourer, thei-efore, 
in order to produce the necessaries of his own existence, 
is obUged to apply to the capitalist for the material and 
the machinery he requires; these the capitalist 
supplies, but on his own terms ; out of what is pro- 
duced he returns to the labourer as wages the 
minimum on which he can live ; all the rest he retains 
for himself as interest and profits : the more eflSicient 
are the means of production, the more will the 
labourer produce in a given time, but his own share 
of the product will remain fixed at the cost of his 
subsistence ; all the increase above that point will go 
to the capitalist : it follows that by its natural evolu- 
tion the system of private capital is constantly creating 
and setting fiice to face two distinct and ureconcilable 
cliusses, — on the one hand a minority of capitalists 
whose wealth increases with every increase of produc- 
tive power, on the other a majority of labourers whose 
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earnings are fixed for ever at the limit of bare 
subsistence : such a process involves its own destruc- 
tion : sooner or later the proletariat army will have 
become so numerous and strong that it will rise and 
put an end to the capitalist class and to the system of 
private property : but the revolution thus accomplished, 
unlike every other in history, will not be that of class 
against class, but of humanity against the existence 
of classes at all "rjt was private property that created 
divisions, Socialism will end them; henceforth the 
means of production will be held in common, and 
as a result there will be one people, with one law 
and one retribution for all. 

§12. The " International." 

The theory thus briefly ontlined was admirably 
fitted to be the basis of a propaganda ; it was simple, 
pitiless, revolutionary : its originator, as well as 
its most active disseminator, was Marx ; already in 
1847 he had drawn up the "Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Leagucji" in which, after summing up the 
historical and economic situation, he formulated the 
following programme for the leading nations of the 
West : the nationalisation of land and of the means of 
transport, the abolition of inheritance, the monopolis- 
ation of credit by a single national bank, the develop- 
ment of State factories and farms, compulsory labour 
for all, free education, and the abolition of children's 
labour in factories : to this programme was appended 
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the following significant sentence : — " the Communists 
do not seek to conceal theii* views and aims. They 
declare openly that their purpose can only be ob- 
tained by a violent overthrow of all the existing 
arrangements of society. Let the ruling classes 
tremble at a communistic revolution. The proletariat 
have nothing to lose in it but their chains ; they have 
a world to win. Proletarians of all countries, unite ! " 
The Communist League was the prelude to the 
" International " ; the idea of this society was origin- 
ated ill the year 1862, when a deputation of French 
workmen visited the International Exhibition at 
London ; on August 5th a meeting was held, at which 
the English workmen read to their visitors an address 
recommending the union of the labourers of all coun- 
tries : — " as long as there are masters and workmen, 
as long as there is competition among the masters and 
dispute about the rate of wages, so long will the union 
of the labourers among themselves be their only means 
of salvation. Concord among ourselves and among 
our masteis is the only way to diminish the difficulties 
with which we are surrounded ; we believe that by 
exchanging ideas and observations with the workmen 
of different nationalities we shall succeed in discovering 
more quickly the economic secrets of society." There 
is nothing Socialistic in this address ; nor was Socialism 
the immediate aim of the society to whose formation 
it contributed, and whose foundation dates from a 
meeting in St. Martin's Hall in 1864: it w^as there 
decided to form an ** International Association," and 
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the provisional statutes then proposed were definitely 
adopted in 1866 at a Congress at Geneva; in the 
preface to these statutes it is stated that 'Hhe 
economical subjugation of the labourer to the possessor 
of the means of labour is the first cause of his 
political, moral and material servitude, and the 
economical emancipation of labour is consequently the 
great aim to which every political movement ought to 
be subordinated " ; but there is no definition of the 
means by which this ** economical emancipation " is to 
be achieved, nor of the particular organisation of 
society in which it will result. The " International,'' 
then, at its foundation was not a professedly Socialist 
society ; but it was Marx who had been invited to 
draw up its statutes, it was he who from the first 
was its guiding spirit, and under his influence the 
society assumed by degrees a Socialist direction: 
thus at the Congress of 1867 it adopted the national- 
isation of means of communication ; at that of 1868 
the nationalisation of land, mines, quarries, forests, 
and telegraphs; and, finally, in 1877, the complete 
Socialist programme of the ownership by the State 
of all the means of production. The " International " 
thus had a tendency in the Socialist direction ; but 
primarily its object was the organisation of mutual' 
assistance among the labourers of different coun- 
tries : " the Association," says Professor Beesly, 
"never pretends to say what the conditions of 
labour should be in any place ; but whenever a' 
struggle has begun it aims at obtaining for the 
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workmen the co-operation of their fellows through- 
out Europe." Assistance of this kind to strikes of 
which the society might approve, and the spread of 
information on the social question by journals and 
► discussions, was, in fact, the main official work of 
the Association : as to its strength, it is estimated 
that the maximum number of members, including 
those connected with it only indirectly through other 
societies, was no more than 18,000 ; and these, 
according to Mr. Howell, were united only by "a 
mere acquiescence in a few general and abstract 
principles, some of which were ill understood, and 
others so very commonplace that no one cared to 
dispute them : " the total number of direct individual 
adhesions between 1864 and 1870 was 294, of whom 
172 were English or Irish ; and the income of the 
society during the same period varied from jQi) to 
;^28 a year. 

A society so limited in its resources and so vague 
in its methods and aims, could hardly have been a 
serious danger to the peace of " capitalist " Europe ; 
but it is of the nature of an association so indeter- 
minate and loose that it should exercise an indirect 
influence more extensive and mdre extreme than 
might be conjectured from its^ official records and 
utterances ; and so it came about that in France, be- 
tween 1868 and 1870, the International became a 
centre for the propaganda of revolutionary Socialism : - 
trade societies, and others, were affiliated to it ew 
masse ; every strike swelled the tale of its members. 
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or rather of its floating associates ; and its leaders at 
last identified themselves with the party of political 
revolution: at the beginning of 1870 the Inter- 
national was a constant pre-occupation of the Govern- 
ment, and its chiefs were calling on the electors to 
abstain or vote " no " in the plebiscite of May : — 
" never," cried one of them, " has the working class 
been willing to accept anything from the conqueror 
of France, whom it has always regarded as its most 
cruel enemy. , . . The * International ' has had to 
submit to the hard laws of necessity ; it was silent 
till the day when it could say * we will not have the 
Empire ' ; and now, for several years, that has been its 

loudest cry We are bound to concern ourselves 

with politics, since on politics labour depends. Once 
for all the avowal must be made, we wish for the 
social Republic with all its consequences.*' The days 
of June 1848, the proscriptions of December 185 1, 
the law of public safety 1858, had not sufficed to 
extinguish the party of revolutionary Socialism ; on 
the eve of the fall of the Empire were revived, with 
an emphasis more bitter and more precise, the same 
passions and the same claims whose extinction had 
been the strongest pretext for the crime upon which 
it was based ; the vague and Utopian theories of 1848 
had been stiffened into formal rigidity by the implac- 
able logic of Marx ; the synthesis " humanity," was 
brokea up into the antithesis ** capitalist " and " pro- 
letariat ; " and under this new flag the Social Democrats 
resumed their march, the Republic of Idealism behind 
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them, and the Commune and the days of May in 
front. 

§ 13. The Situation in 1870. 

Such was the general situation at the opening of 
the year 1870 : the " edifice had been crowned " with 
Kberty, and everywhere its foundations were giving 
way ; it had won no new adherents and it was losing 
its old ones ; Socialism had conquered the artisans, 
Ultramontanism the Church, and Legitimists and 
Orleanists held aloof, forming their own plans : apart 
from political parties the nation at large was contempt- 
uous or indifferent ; disillusioned of all its finer hopes, 
it had sought to forget them in play ; pleasure and 
speculation had became its predominant interest, and 
the resulting discredit and ruin rebounded on the 
Government : advancing in years, tormented by dis- 
ease, attacked at once by his ancient friends and by 
the opponents he had vainly hoped to reconcile, the 
Emperor looked out on the crumbling walls of the 
social fabiic he had undei*taken to " save : " " the 
Empire appears to be collapsing on every side," said 
Pei*signy in 1867; in 1870 the fact wag still more 
fatally clear, and it scarcely needed/^e shock of 
war to disengage the imminent catastrophe, 

§ 14. Conclusion. 

The second Empii'e, like tlie first, went down before 
a foreign foe; Leipzig was echoed by Sedan; but 
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while the result of the earlier catastrophe was the 
re-imposition of the ancient Monarchy, the later one 
left the nation free to resume its Republican develop- 
ment : of that development the first Empire had been 
a progressive 8tage,for though it had established despot- 
ism, it had confirmed " equality ; " the second was at 
best a halt, at worst a deviation : it secured, it is true, 
some twenty years of internal peace and prosperity, but 
it founded no institutions, solved no problems, recon- 
ciled no parties : the crisis it had smothered in 185 1 
revived, more ominous than before, in 1870; the 
battle between parties was yet to be fought, the prac- 
tical compromise yet to be discovered, for everything 
had been postponed, while nothing at all had been 
settled. If then the Emperor was not ah adventurer, 
his Government, at least, was an adventure ; but an 
adventure for which every party in France was as 
much responsible as he: Monarchists, Republicans, 
Democrats, between them, had threatened the nation 
with anarchy, and the nation in panic had thrown 
itself into the arms of Napoleon III. : with the 
duplicity of means and the singleness of aim that 
characterises every fanatic, he had accepted what he 
believed to be a providential mission, and established 
it on violence and fraud : the promises he had made 
to the nation he had honestly endeavoured to 
fulfil ; in his zeal to attach it to his system he had 
even destroyed the system itself, for with the per- 
sonal supremacy of the Emperor went the distin- 
guishing significance of the Empire ; but there was 
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one triumph he could not achieve, one failure which 
invalidated every success; he could not make per- 
manent a power which had been snatched from a 
chaos of accident, nor convert into a system and an 
institution the barren supremacy of a name. The 
" saviour of society " fell, and society went its way 
to the final consolidation of the Republic he had in- 
tervened to destroy. 



CHAPTER Vm 



THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871 



[The history of the Commnne has yet to be written, though 
there are ionnmerable acconnts of it : the titles of those pub- 
lished in French or German np to 1885 will be fonnd in a 
"Bibliographie de la Commune," by Albebt Sc?hultz (Paris : 
H. Lc Soudier, 1 886). In the mi dst of the chaos of conflicting 
statements, 1 have endeavoured to keep my balance by 
constant reference to the decrees and proclamations of the 
Commune and the official reports of their meetings : these 
will be found reproduced from the Journal Officid under 
the following titles : 

"Los Conciliabules de THotel de Ville" (J. d»Arsac) ; 
'•Lew 31 Seances Officielles de la Commun ** ; "Actes et 
Proclamations dn Comite Centrale " (A. Fougerousse) ; 
" Bulletin des Lois, ArrOtes, Decrets et Proclamations de la 
Commune de Paris."] 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE PARIS COMMUNE OF 1871 

§ I. The Proclamation of the Republic, and the 
Government of National Defence, 

The news of the battle of Sedan reached Paris on 
September 3. At the meeting of the Assembly on 
the 4th it was proposed to establish a " Government 
of National Defence," and a committee was appointed 
to report upon this, and upon a counter-proposition by 
Palikao to vest the Government in the Council of the 
existing Ministers. But it was not to the Assembly 
that the solution was left ; the Paris mob intervened : 
the Assembly was invaded by "a motley crowd in 
blouses and coarse woollen shirts, or in the uniform of 
the National Guard or the Guard Mobile. They wore 
caps and kepis of all colours and shapes, and carried 
muskets with their muzzles ornamented with sprigs 
of green leaves. The tumult became indescribable, 
and some of the invaders seized on the pens and 
paper of the Deputies and commenced writing letters, 
while different persons were going up to the Presi- 
dent's chair and ringing his bell continually." The 
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President endeavoured in vain to restore order ; 
at last he covered himself, to announce the 
suspension of the sitting ; in the midst of increasing 
confusion Jules Favre pronounced la decheance, and 
proceeded with Gambetta and other Deputies of the 
Left to the Hotel de Ville ; there, in presence of the 
people, Gambetta proclaimed the Republic, and a 
provisional " Government of National Defence '' wag 
established under the presidency of General Trochu ; 
its members were Jules Favre, Gambetta, Jules Simon, 
Picard, Jules Ferry, Emmanuel Arago, Pelletier, 
Garnier-Pag(5s, Cremieux, Glais-Bizoin, and Roche- 
fort. For the third time within lees than half a 
century a small section of the population of Paris had 
overthrown the Government of France ; for the third 
time, within less than twenty-five years, the Repre- 
sentative Assembly had been invaded and dissolved 
by a mob; for the third time within less than a 
century the Republic had been proclaimed. 

§ 2. The Opposition of the Social Democrats. 

But the Republic thus established could not, for 
the moment, be legally organised by an elected Consti- 
tuent Assembly ; the Prussians were marching on 
Paris, and the first duty of the Government was to 
prepare to resist them : on September 6, was issued 
the famous circular to Europe, "we will not yield 
either an inch of our territory or a stone of our for- 
tresses;" six months later were ceded Alsace and 
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Lorraine : in the interim, from September 16 to 
January 28, occurred the siege of Paris. 

This siege it fell to the Grovernment of National 
Defence to sustain ; and not only had they to 
defend the city against the enemy from without, they 
had also to defend themselves against the enemy 
from within : for the proclamation of the Republic 
had unchained insurrection, and the Social Democrats 
at once asserted themselves against the Moderates, for 
whose government they had nothing but contempt : 
— "to make France into a good little Republic, 
prudent and well-behaved, directed by good bourgeois, 
introducing generously and by degrees little ameliora- 
tions into the lot of the working men, while making 
them understand that it is impossible to give them 
everything at once and that Paris was not built in a 
day ; such is the ideal of MM. Jules Favre, Gambetta, 
Jules Simon, and others." Such is the criticism of 
the "bourgeois Republic," offered by a prominent 
Socialist of the time : he regards it as merely a 
change in the dress instead of in the structure of 
society, altering the form of the Government and 
leaving the relations of classes untouched ; and even 
as a form of government it was unsatisfactory ; 
under the pretence of liberty it established a tyranny ; 
Paris, Lyons, all the brain and all the heart of 
France, were clogged and fettered by the votes of the 
reactionary provinces ; instead of leading they had to 
follow, instead of dominating they were controlled ; 
as it had been in 1848, so it would be in 1870 ; the 
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country would swamp the "towns, and reason and 
sentiment succumb to the dead weight of material 
interests : for it was only in the great cities that the 
Republic was understood, and there only by the party 
that was in permanent insurrection against it, the 
party that accepted •' liberty " only as a temporary 
weapon of attack, and were ready at any moment to 
abolish it in the interest of " equality." 

§ 3. The Idea of the " Commune." 

Their Socialist creed the Democrats had inherited 
from 1848, and had emphasised, in the interval, nnder 
the teaching of Marx and the " International ; " 
but their political attitude had been modified by 
their expeiience, under the Second Republic, of the 
strength of Conservatism in the provinces : it is 
now, for the first time, that the cry of the Com- 
mune is raised ; and by the Commune is meant the 
emancipation of the great cities from the control of 
the country. This emancipation might be attained 
in two ways : either the country might be divided 
into so many autonomous " communes," each sending 
delegates to a federal council representative of their 
common interests; this is the Communist theory 
pro{>er, and the one officially adopted by the Com- 
mune of Palis : or the Commune of Paris, as in 1 793, 
might establish throughout France the despotism of 
its #wn ideas, organising the towns, which were in 
sympathy with its aims, to dominate the recalcitrant 
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country ; this is the view that was favoured by a 
section of the revolutionary party at Paris, and de- 
rived a certain force from the circumstances of -the 
time: for now once more, as in 1793, the country 
was threatened by a foreign foe, once more there was 
a call for the supernormal energies of revolution 
the measures that had succeeded once, why should 
they not succeed again? the (rovemment actually 
in authority was incapable, if it was not treacherous ; 
it proceeded by the antiquated methods of discipline 
and routine ; but what was wanted was the force of 
the people set free to organise itself, a Committee of 
Public Safety elected by popular vote, commissioners 
to the provinces, the levee en masse, and if need be, 
for traitors, the guillotine. 

Such were the views with which the Government 
was confronted almost from the moment of its instal- 
lation; vague in themselves and but half -understood 
by the majority of those who adopted them, distorted 
and caricatured by ignorance and passion, feverishly 
disseminated by panic, greedily swallowed by despair, 
reverberated in every club and printed, for approval or 
contempt, in every journal, they ended by exalting to 
fury the more inflammable section of the populace. 

§ 4. The Party of Revolution During the 

Siege. 

The commencement of the siege provoked instead of 
rallying the opposition to the Government: following 

R 
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what had become, since the first Revolution, a 
natural tendency of Parisians, the people convinced 
themselves that their misfortunes were due to 
** treachery ; " if the authorities were td do their duty 
the Prussians would be swept in a moment from the 
soil of France ; there would be a sortie tarrentieUe 
of the whole population, it would pass, and the 
enemy be seen no more ! ** what were the Govern- 
ment doing ? talking of ' discipline,' which had lost 
us Sedan, and inclining to make terms with the foe ! 
never ! no cessions, no indemnity, no parleyings 
even ! down with the traitors ! new men, and men 
of the people ! the Commune, which saved us in '93, 
will save us again in '70 ! if the men are in doubt 
the women will show them the way to the Hotel de 
Ville ! — yes, yes, we mil be the first to go ! {ton- 
oierre d^applaudisaenienta !) — Marat had the traitors 
guillotined even before the idea of treason had 
germinated in their mind, and that is how our fathers 
saved the Republic ! the Commune is equal rations, 
the Commune is the satisfaction of every want, the 
Commune is the hvee en masse — in fine, the Commune 
is the Commune ! '^ Such, if Molinari may be trusted, 
were the characteristic utterances of the clubs; 
nor were there wanting speeches more definitely 
socialist in their tendency : — " yes," cried one, apos- 
trophising the absent capitalists, '* the workman ought 
to own the tools with w hich he works. If you will not 
make this concession to him, cease to employ him ; 
but no, you won't be such fools ! you won't condemn 
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yourselves to die of starvation ; you will give every- 
thing you are asked for, or, if you don't, it will be 
taken from you. For example, the workmen in the 
factory of Alexis Godillot may take the shops, the 
machines, the tools ; it would be only using their own 
property, for at the end of a few years they would be 
able to indemnify the former owner but of the profits." 
Words led to action ; twice during the siege of Paris 
the Government was attacked by insurrection ; on 
October 31a new Provisional Government was actually 
established, and for some hours had possession of 
the Hotel de Ville ; on January 22 a second attempt 
was made, but this time the insurgents were quickly 
dispersed by the Breton troops ; six days later was 
concluded the armistice. 



1/ 



§ 5. Paris and the National Assembly. 



The armistice was granted in order to allow an 
appeal to the country, as to whether, and on what 
terms, peace should be made; for this purpose a 
general election was held on February 8, and almost 
eveiy where candidates were returned who were favour- 
able to the peace; the majority, moreover, were 
" reactionists " as in 1849, and especially were hostile 
to Paris and Parisian domination : " Paris," cried 
one of them, " is always sending us by telegraph 
revolutions ready made : Paris is always giving us 
the fever : " she did not belie herself on this occasion ; 
she sent to the Assembly some thirty Radical members 
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including Louis Blanc, Garibaldi, and several of the 
future councillors of the Commune. 

The difference between Paris and the Assembly was 
thus pronounced at the outset ; it was intensified by the 
events that followed : the Assembly not only accepted 
a peace involving the cession of Alsace and Lorraine ; 
it established its seat at Versailles instead of in the 
capital; it suppressed Kepublican journals; itappointed 
an unpopular man to command the National Guards of 
Paris ; last, but not least, it insisted on the punctual 
payment of rents and all other obligations that had 
accumulated during the siege. Each of these acts 
was a new insult and a new grievance to the capital, 
and the capital had already prepared an organisation 
of revolt : in February had been formed a " Central 
Committee " of the National Guard ; this Committee 
represented 215 battalions, that is to say some 200,000 
armed men, diTiwn from the labouiing classes and 
depending largely for their existence on their pay ; it 
charged itself not only with the interests of the 
National Guard, and especially with their claim to 
elect their own officers, but also with the defence of 
the Republic and the communal privileges of Paris : 
but the Assembly was, or was suspected to be, 
Monarchical ; it had imposed upon the Gu&rds an 
unpopular chief ; and it was not to be conceived that 
it would confer upon the capital an autonomy as com- 
plete as was demanded or desired : a rupture was 
therefore inevitable ; only the occasion was wanting, 
and this was not i»et long in presenting itself. 
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§6. The Revolution of March i8th. 

The National Guard had insisted at the time of the 
capitulation on retaining their arms, and this privi- 
lege had been formally secured to them : at the end 
of February they had transferred their cannon to the 
heights of Montmai'tre, on the preteict of removing 
them from the vicinity of the Prussians when they 
entered the city on March i : but the Government 
knew that there was danger of insurrection, and that 
they could not leave their enemies in command of the 
strongest place in the city ; accordingly on March 18 
they made an attempt to seize the guns ; it failed ; the 
population turned out, the Guards assembled, and the 
regular troops refused to fire ; the insurrection spread 
rapidly, and the Executive, instead of resisting, retired 
with all its staff to Versailles, 

Thus, without a struggle, the city was left to the 
Central Committee, who constituted themselves a 
Provisional Government : on the 19th they published 
a manifesto, explaining their grievances against the 
Assembly and their intention to proceed at once to 
the election of a communal council : " my master," 
they said to the people, "you have made yourself 
free; do your will. Obscure but a year ago, we 
are about to re-enter your ranks, and show to all 
who.^govern that it is possible to descend, with 
head erect, the steps of your Hotel de Ville, with the 
certainty of meeting below the gi*asp of your loyal 
and robust hand," 
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§ 7. The Elections to the Commune. 

They were as good as their word ; after the failure 
of negotiations with the Assembly, undertaken at the 
instance of the Deputies and Mayors of Paris, they 
proceeded to the communal elections on the 26th of 
March ; in their address to the electors they besought 
them to mistrust ambitious men, parvenus, and 
chatterers: — "avoid also," they continued, "those 
whom fortune has too highly favoured, for too rarely 
is he who possesses fortune disposed to regard the 
labourer as a brother. Finally, seek for men of 
sincere convictions, men of the people, resolute, 
active, upright and of recognised honesty. Vote by 
preference for those who do not solicit your votes; 
true merit is modest, and it is for the electors to 
know their men, not for the latter to offer them- 
selves." 

There were ninety councillors to elect and some 
200,000 citizens voted; among those returned were 
twenty-four laboiu'ers and twelve professional men; 
the rest belonged to the lower middle class ; many 
were Socialists, and some were prominent members 
of the "International:" — "to-day," cried the Comity 
Central, "it has been given to us to witness 
the grandest popular spectacle which has ever been 
presented to our eyes, which has ever moved our 
souls : Paris has hailed and acclaimed her revolution; 
Paris has opened the book of history at a blank page 
and inscribed therein her mighty name." 
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§ 8. The Two Theories of the Commune. 

Under such auspices, on the morrow of a disastrous 
siege, the guns of the Prussians impending on the 
east, the Versaillese and vengeance on the west, 
was the Commune of Paris inaugurated ; what, now, 
did it mean ? what was its purpose and ideal ? The 
answer has been already indicated ; the Revolution of 
March 18 was a protest not only against the Govern- 
ment of National Defence, and the Assembly actually 
sitting " which, after betraying France and delivering 
Paris to the foe, is pursuing, with a bhnd and cruel 
obstinacy, the ruin of the capital," but against the 
whole system of centralisation "despotic, unintelli- 
gent, arbitrary, aii3 onerous;" by that system not 
only was local administration controlled and ham- 
pered by the central authority, but the pohtical and 
social progress of Paris and the other gretit cities was 
thwarted by a reactionai^y government imposed upon 
them by the provinces: — " PariSj'-^'says Arnauld, in 
his history of the Commune, "is accused of governing 
France ; but as a matter of fact she has always been 
a serf of the serfs of France ; " she makes the revolu- 
tions — true, but it is the country that takes them 
over and perverts them; witness the reactionary 
Assembly of 1 848, and those of the Monarchy and the 
Second Empire 3 the Government controls the country, 
and the country controls the towns; the abuse is 
flagrant and there is only one remedy — to reduce to a 
minimum the functions of the centml authority, and 
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allow to local bodies the fullest possible powers not 
only over their administration, in the naiTOwer sense, 
but over the whole organisation and development of 
theii* society ; that is to say, to convert France into a 
federation of autonomous communes. 

Supposing this system to be adopted, what would 
be the powers of the individual communes? The 
question is answered as follows by the manifesto of 
the Commune of Paris published on April 19 : — 
" the inherent rights of the Commune," they say, are 
as follows : — 

" The vote of the communal budget, receipts and 
expenses ; the determination and assessment of taxes ; 
the direction of local business ; the organisation of 
its own magistracy, internal police, and education ; 
the administration of the property belonging to the 
Commu ne. 

" The choice by election or competition, with respon- 
sibiUty, and the permanent right of control and dis- 
missal, of the communal magistrates and officials of 
every rank. 

" The absolute guarantee of individual liberty, of 
liberty of conscience and liberty of work. 

"The permanent intervention of the citizens in 
communal affairs by the free manifestation of their 
ideas and the free defence of their interests : guaran- 
tees given to these manifestations by the Commune, 
whose function alone it is to supervise and guarantee 
the free and just exercise of the right of meeting and 
of publicity. 
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"The organisation of urban defence and of the 
National Guard, which elects its officers and has the 
sole charge of the maintenance of order in the city." 

Thus possessed of full powers, the Commune would 
clearly be able to undertake its own social evolution ; 
and this intention the manifesto specially claims for 
Paris : "by right of her autonomy, and profiting by 
her liberty of action, Paris reserves it to herself to 
operate, according to her own ideas, those adminis- 
trative and economic reforms that are demanded by 
her population ; to create institutions suitable to 
develop and propagate instruction, production, ex- 
change and credit j and to * universalise ' authority 
and property according to the necessities of the 
moment, the wishes of those who ai'e interested, and 
the data furnished by experience." 

Here, in definite terms, is the declaration of Social- 
ism, the end and the real explanation of the movement : 
the communal theory, in fact, was conceived entirely 
in the interest of Paris, of Lyons, and possibly of one 
or two other large cities : to the greater part of 
France it clearly could not apply ; the peasants and 
the inhabitants of the smaller towns and villages are 
so notoriously incompetent to manage even their 
ordinary local business that the RepubUc has not yet 
thought fit to emancipate them from the strict super- 
vision of the prefects ; to give to them suddenly the 
control of their finance, police, education and general 
social development would have been a patent ab- 
surdity; the only possible issue of an attempt to 
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include them in the communal organisation would 
have been their subordination to the great cities 
instead of to the Central. Government : this, in fact, 
was the solution recogni*^ by aceitain section of the 
Communards in Paris, though it was not the one 
officially adopted by the Council ; it is thus definitely 
stated by Lissagaray, who was himself concerned in 
the movement : " weak, unorganised, bound by a 
thousand trammels, the people of the country can only 
be saved by the towns, and the people of the towns 
by Paris . . . ^ when the declaration said, * Unity 
such as has been imposed upon us until to-day by the 
Empire, the Monarchy, and Parliamentarism is only 
despotic unintelligent centralisation ' it laid bare the 
cancer that devours France ; but when it added, 
* Political unity, as understood by Pai'is, is the volun- 
tary association of all local initiative,' it showed that 
it knew nothing whatever of the provinces." The 
same view is taken in a manifesto of the " Revo- 
lutionary Commune" published in 1874 and signed 
by several members and employes of the Communal 
Council of 1 871; among the various heresies there 
condemned is included that which sees in the Revo- 
lution of March 18 *' instead of the revolutionary 
effort of the people of Paris to conquer the whole 
country to the communal republic, nothing but a 
rising to claim municipal franchises." It is plain, 
then, that the domination of France by Paris was the 
object at least of a section of the revolutionists, and 
that the communal theory was involved from the 
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beginning in a contradiction ; in order to deliver Pdris 
and the other " pix>gre6sive " cities from the contix)! 
of the retrograde pi-ovinces it had announced the 
piinciple of local autonomy * but this principle, e.c 
hi/pothesi, the provinces wei-e too retrogi'ade to be 
able to adopt; it followed that if they were to be 
brought into the movement they must submit to the 
domination of Paiis ; that is to say, the communal 
principle in order to be established must iirst be 
destroyed : once more the Jacobin appears in the 
disguise of liberty ; local autonomy is to be imposed 
by a central despotism, and a free fedei-ation in- 
augurated by force from the capital. 

§9. The Government of the Commune, 

As it fell out, however, there was practically little 
question of the provinces : Paris was isolated ; her 
first concern was to organise her own government, 
and to defend herself, as best she could, against 
Versailles. For the conduct of affairs the Communal 
Council divided itself into ten " commissions,'' of 
finance, war, public safety, external relations, educa- 
tion, justice, labour and exchange, provisions, the 
public service, and the general executive. Of these 
the most efiicient appears to have been that of finance ; 
by advances from the bank and by the revenues of the 
post, the telegraph, the octrois, &c., means were found 
to provide for the current expenditure. The other com- 
missions were admittedly inelficieiit, and esptciaily 
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the one which was most importaut for the moment^ 
that of wai' : — ^' as to a genera] plan," says Lissagarayi 
" thei*e never was one : the men were abandoned to 
themselves, being neither cared for nor controlled ; " 
" at the Ministry," says Gastyne, " no one is at his 
place. They pass their time in running after one 
another. The most insignificant lieutenant will take 
orders from nobody, and wants to give them to every- 
body. They smoke, chat and chaff. They dispute 
with the contractoi-s. They buy irresponsibly right 
and left because the dealers give commissions or have 
private relations with the officials ; " "in the army of 
Versailles," said a member of the Commune, " they 
don't get drunk : in ours they are never sober ; " 
" the administration of war," said another, " is the 
organisation of disorganisation ; " "I feel myself," 
said Kossel, on i*esigning his command, '' incapable of 
any longer bearing the responsibility of a command 
where every one dehberates and no one obeys. The 
centi-al committee of ai-tillery has deliberated and 
prescribed nothing. The Commune has deliberated 
and resolved upon nothing. The Centi*al Committee 

deliberates and has not yet known how to act 

My predecessor committed the fault of struggling 
against this absurd situation. I retii'e, and have the 
honour to ask you for a cell at Mazas." 
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§ 10. The Committee of Public Safety. 

The same incompetence, leading to the same result 
of anarchy, was displayed by the Executive Commis- 
sion : — " in less than a fortnight," said Grousset, 
** conflicts of every kind had arisen; the Executive 
Commission gave orders which were not executed ; 
each particular commission, thinking itself sovereign 
in its turn, gave orders too, so that the Executive 
Commission could have no real responsibility." On 
April 20 the Executive Commission was replaced 
by a committee, composed of a delegate from each of 
the nine other commissions ; still efficiency could not 
be secured, and at the end of the month it was 
proposed to establish a Committee of Public Safety. 
This proposition was prompted by the traditions of 
1793, and brought into overt antagonism the two 
conflicting tendencies of the Commune : there were 
some of its members who were ready to save the 
movement by a despotism, to secui^ at every cost a 
strong administration, and impose the Commune, if 
need be by terror, upon Paris and the provinces : 
*' we must have a committee," said Miot, ** which 
will give a new impulse to the defence, and have the 
courage, if necessary, to make the heads of traitors 
fall " ; *^ hoping," said Rigault, " that the Committee 
of Public Safety will be in 1871 what it is generally, 
but wrongly, believed to have been in 1793, I ^^^ 
for the motion : " on the other hand there was a 
strong minority which opposed the proposal, on the 
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ground that it was tantamount to an abdication on 
the part of the Communal Council ; they published 
a protest on May 15 conceived in the following 
terms : " the Commune has abdicated its power into 
the hands of a dictatorship, to which it has given the 
name of a Committee of Public Safety. The majority 
has declared itself irresponsible by its vote. The 
minority, on the contrary, affirms that the Commune 
owes it to the revolutionary movement to accept all 
responsibilities. As to ourselves we claim the right 
of being alone answerable for our acts without 
screening ourselves behind a superior dictatorship. 
We withdraw to our arrondissements ! " The appoint- 
ment of the Committee was carried by forty-five votes to 
twenty-three ; many of those who voted for it regarded 
it as merely another " Executive Commission," 
subordinate to, and at any moment subject to 
dismissal by, the Commune; and so, in effect it 
proved; it was neither more terrible nor more 
efficient than the body to which it succeeded ; it came 
into existence on the ist of May, and on the 9th the 
complaint was already advanced that ** your Com- 
mittee of Public Safety has not answered our expecta- 
tions ; it has been an obstacle, instead of a stimulus ; '* 
on the loth a new committee was appointed, with 
similar results ; all that the innovation achieved was 
to bring into clear relief the fact that there existed in 
the Commune a Jacobin element ready to recur to the 
traditions of 1793, and to make Paris the mistress of 
France by the guillotine or its modern equivalent. . 
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§11. The Commune and the Central. 

Committee 

The protest of the minority against the Committee 
of Public Safety was not the only sign of dissension 
within the ranks of the Communards. The " Cen- 
tral Committee " of the National Guards, which had 
made the insurrection, had formally resigned their 
authority after the elections had been held ; but they 
continued to exist as an organised body, representa- 
tive of the armed force of the city, and to watch, 
with a critical eye, the proceedings of the Council. 
Their verdict was far from favourable : Vaillant, 
himself a member of the Commune, described it to 
itself in one of its sessions, as "a little chattering 
Parliament, breaking, to-morrow, as its fancy may 
dictate, what it constructed to-day, and frustrating 
all the decisions of the Executive Commission ; " and 
the Central Committee, if Gastyne may be trusted, was 
even less measured in its condemnation : ** of what 
is the Commune composed ? what is this band of 
* pierrots ' that the people has unearthed from no one 
knows where ? " who are these * pulcinellos ' that 
the Commune has chosen for generals ? " incompetent, 
blind and anarchic the Council was ruining the 
movement which the ** Central Committee " had in- 
augurated : yet it was the Committee who represented 
the troops, and really controlled the forces of the 
Commune ; it is true that they had definitely, and 
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even with something of grandiloquence, resigned all 
claim to authority, but none the less they could not 
endure to play a secondary rdle ; they discussed and in- 
sulted the Council even in the presence of its members ; 
again and again they discussed the advisability of 
expelling it by force; but it was not till May 23 
that they came to a definite conclusion, and then the 
Versaillese were in the city, and the time for fruitful 
action was past. 

§12. The Commune and Socialism. 

Such was the general character of the Government 
of the Commune ; but there is one of its " Com- 
missions," that of Labour and Exchange, which 
requires a special notice, because to it was entrusted 
the attempt to inaugurate practical Socialism. The 
Socialist principle, as we have seen, had been formally 
adopted from the outset by the Conunune ; and it was 
asserted, with yet greater emphasis, in a proclamation 
of the " Central Committee," issued on April 5 : — 
"working men," they cried, "do not deceive your- 
selves : this is the great struggle ; it is parasitism and 
labour, exploitation and production, that are at issue. 
If you are tired of vegetating in ignorance and stag- 
nnting in misery ; if you wish your children to be 
men enjoying the fruits of their labour, and not a 
kind of animals trained for the workshop or the 
battle, fertilising with their sweat the fortune of an 
exploiter or shedding their blood for a despot ; if you 
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do not wish your daughters, whom you cannot bring 
up and watch as you would like, to be instruments 
of pleasure in the arms of the aristocracy of wealtli ; 
if you do not wish drunkenness and misery to drive 
men into the police courts and women to prostitution ; 
if, in short, you wish for the reign of justice, then, 
woiking men, be intelligent, arise, and let your strong 
hands hurl the filthy reaction under your feet." " The 
Central Committee," the proclamation concludes, " is 
convinced that the heroic population of Paris is 
about to immortalise itself and regenerate the 
world." 

This prophecy was not fulfilled : it is one thing 
to announce a principle, and another to carry it 
into effect ; and it was clearly impossible for a 
Government existing on sufferance, and obliged to 
devote the best part of its energies to repelling a 
hostile army, to introduce in a single city, and within 
the space of two months, a radical reform in the 
economic organisation in which the whole of the 
western world was involved. Certain measures, how- 
ever, the Commune did adopt, which tended, more or 
less cleaily, in the direction of Socialism. It has already 
been noted that one of the causes of the insurrection 
of March 18 was the decree of the National Assembly 
enforcing the payment of rents and of other obligations 
that the distress occasioned by the siege had rendered 
it difficult or impossible to meet ; this, then, was one 
of the questions with which the Commune had to 
deal, and they solved it in the interest of the debtoi^ ; 

s 
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they remitted all rents for the nine months from 
October 1870 to June 1871, permitted the cancelling 
of any lease within the next half year, and suspended 
for six months any notice to quit, at the desire of the 
lodger : in the case of bills that were overdue they 
showed more respect for the interests of the creditor ; 
" the rights of the creditor," said one of the members, 
" are as sacred as those of the debtor," and a project 
which would have made such values irrecoverable 
during the next three years was set aside as unjust ; 
finally, it was decided that all debts due at the moment 
of the decree should be payable in twelve instalments 
at intervals of three months, and without bearing 
interest. 

Both these measures were an infringement of the 
" rights of property," but they were adopted in 
the interest of private individuals, not in that of 
the State, to meet an emergency created by the 
exceptional circumstances of the siege : more directly 
indicative of the Socialist tendency of the Com- 
mune is a decree which they passed prohibiting 
night- work for bakers ; " their labour," cried Avrial, 
" is an immoral labour ; one cannot make two classes 
in society ; one cannot make workmen who are men 
like ourselves work by night and never see the day ; " 
under the influence of this feeling the decree in ques- 
tion was issued, but it does not appear to have been 
carried into effect ; the master bakers protested, with 
reason, that they could not alter their system at a 
moment's notice ; they simply ignored and neglected 
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the order, which " had to be passed again and has been 
since withdrawn." 

A more deliberate intention to establish State 
Socialism was indicated by the appointment of a 
" Commission of Inquiry," to draw up a list and 
inventory of all deserted factories with a view to 
their exploitation in the interest of the labourers ; 
but here, too, nothing was actually achieved : the 
Socialists of the Commune, when face to face with 
the facts, proved themselves unable to deal with 
them in the spirit of their own theory; Socialism 
inaugui*ated by insuirection proved as ineffectual 
in 1871 as it had been in 1848, and the " regenera- 
tion of the world," and the " immortality of the heroic 
population of Pans," was once more indefinitely post- 
poned. 

§ 13. The Commune and the Church. 

The position theoretically assumed by the Com- 
mune was that of local autonomy; there was a 
tendency, however, as we have noticed, to substitute 
for this, in practice, the government of France by 
Paris, and we find, accordingly, certain acts of the 
Commune which affect, or would have affected if they 
could have been applied, not Paris alone but the 
whole kingdom of France. For example, at the begin- 
ning of April the following decree was passed : — 

" The Commune of Paris 

Considering that the first principle of the French 
Republic is liberty ; 
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Considering that libeity of conscience is the first of 
liberties ; 

Considering that the budget of the cults is contrary 
to piinciple, since it forces the citizens to contribute 
to the support of a faith which is not their own ; 

Considering, in fact, that the clergy has been the 
accomplice of the crimes of the Monai*chy against 
liberty ; 

Decrees: — 

1 . The Church is separated from the State. 

2. The budget of cults is suppressed. 

3. The propei-ty held in mainmort by i-eligious 
congi-egations, whether personal or landed, is declaim 
to be national property. 

4. An inquiry will be immediately held upon this 
property, to determine its nature and to put it at the 
disposal of the nation." 

Thus the Communal Council of Paris, officially 
professing to represent nothing but Parisian interests, 
passes a decree affecting the clergy in the whole of 
France, a decree of instant confiscation without in- 
demnity; and this decree is passed in the name of 
liberty. A similar usurpation of national powers is 
involved in the summary order that declared the 
conscription and the standing army to be abolished. 

§ 14. The Hostages. 

There is one other act of the Commune which 
mubt be noticed hei-e; it is that which decreed the 
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arrest of "all persons suspected of complicity with 
the Government of Versailles ; " such persons were to 
be brought at once before a jury to determine whether 
or no they should be detained ; those detained were 
to be regarded as hostages, and " every execution of a 
prisoner of war or of a partisan of the Government of the 
Commune of Paris " was to be ** immediately followed 
by the execution of a triple number of hostages/' 
This decree was passed as a measure of reprisal ; the 
war waged by the Versaillese was one of exceptional 
ferocity ; the circumstances of the insurrection, follow- 
ing immediately upon the siege and while the country 
was still in occupation of the enemy, the general 
impression that the Communards were a band of 
robbers and assassins, and in particular, the murder 
on the 1 8th of March, by an irresponsible mob, of 
Generals Lecomte and Thomas, had rendered the 
assailants implacable and insatiable in their revenge ; 
they had taken the initiative of shooting prisoners, 
and it was in retaliation for this that the Commune 
passed their decree : under it were arrested some three 
hundred persons, including the Archbishop of Paris and 
a considerable number of priests, but no executions 
took place until the Versaillese were actually in the 
city ; then, in the midst of the madness of slaughter, 
conflagration and defeat, sixty-three persons, includ- 
ing the Archbishop, were shot in cold blood. 
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§ 15. The Capture and Destruction of Paris. 

The war, which began on April 2, lasted till the end of 
May ; during this time Paris exhibited an extraordinary 
spectacle : — " one could not help being struck," says 
Count d'Orsi, " with the contrast presented in the 
city itself, destruction and death raging in some of its 
quarters, intersected by barricades, while cannonade 
was levelling to the ground its beautiful environs; 
and at the same time its fashionable boulevards 
crowded with elegant folks, loitering and smiling as if 
nothing was going on. The theatres were open. 
Light-hearted people were heard saying, " Well ! they 
fight there, let us enjoy oui-selves here ! " The cafes 
were ordered to be shut at midnight : useless precau- 
tion — you could see the lights through the interstices 
of the shutters, and men and women chatting, smok- 
ing, playing, and drinking, while the cannon was 
roaring in the distance, the mitrailleuses rattling in- 
cessantly, and the musketry cracking without inter- 
mittence. That was not all : after spending part of 
the night in these dens of infamy, it was considered a 
good joke to spend the rest in hiring a cab, and the 
weather being fine, to drive to the Arc de Triomphe 
to see how the fight was progressing." 

It was on the 21st of May that the Versaillese 
entered Pains; there followed eight days of street 
fighting lit by conflagration : how far the Commune 
as a corporate body was oflicially responsible for the 
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burning of the city, it is not easy to establish : it is 
certain that on May 17 a notice was placarded 
ordering " all who have stores of petroleum and 
other mineral oil to declare them at once ; " it 
appears probable that orders were given by the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety for the destruction of the 
Tuileries, the Palais Royal, and other public build- 
ings ; and in a manifesto entitled " The Revolutionary 
Commune," and signed by some of the members and 
employes of the Communal Council of Paris, the. 
responsibility for incendiarism is frankly and trium- 
phantly assumed : but whatever the origin of the 
conflagrations, whether due to the shells of the Ver- 
saillese, to individual and irresponsible action, or to 
deliberate organisation by the authorities, in those 
eight days of May an irreparable ruin was accom- 
plished : " Paris," writes Lissagaray, " continued 
to burn furiously. The Porte St. Martin, the St. 
Eustache Church, the Rue Royale, the Rue de 
Rivoli, the Tuileries, the Palais Royal, the Hotel de 
Ville, the Theatre Lyrique, the left bank from the 
Legion d'Honneur up to the Palais de Justice and 
the Prefecture de Police stood out bright red in the 
darkness of night. The caprices of the fire displayed 
a blazing architecture of arches, cupolas, spectral 
edifices. Great volumes of smoke, clouds of sparks 
flying into the air, attested formidable explosions; 
every moment stars lit up and died out again in 
the horizon. These were the cannon of the Fort 
de Bicetre, of the P^re Lachaise, and the Buttes 
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Ohaumont, which fired on the invaded quarters. The 
Versaillese batteries answered from the Panth^n, 
the Trocad^ro, and Montmartre. Now the reports 
followed each other at regular intervals ; now there 
was a continuous thunder along the whole line. The 
whole town was enveloped in a cloud of flame and 
smoke.'' Thus girt and canopied with fire the battle 
continued without i*emission ; the Communards were 
mad with desperation, the Versaillese with revenge ; 
" we had been told,** said one of their sergeants, 
'* that the fed^r^ wei*e assassinating all Paris, that 
they were stealing and pillaging with impunity and 
wanted to destroy everything; " "those brigands of 
Paris," it was asserted, " will try to poison you by 
offering you drink, and if they make you prisoners 
they will soak you in petroleum and burn you." 
Never had conflict so savage been waged, even in the 
streets of Paris : nor was the matter ended by the 
capture of the city; proscription followed, execu- 
tions, transportation, imprisonment : once more a 
section of Frenchmen was put under the ban of 
France, once more was created and handed down a 
legacy of hatred and revolt. 

§ 1 6. Conclusion. 

The judgment of history on the Commune emerges 
from the record of the facts. A minority in Paris 
had conceived an ideal which very possibly may be 
that to which modem societies are tending — ^the ideal 
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of small communities possessed of a considerable 
measure of local autonomy, managing their own 
finance, police and public services, and responsible for 
their own social and economic organisation, but 
federated together and sending representatives to a 
central council or assembly, for the transaction of 
those afiairs which affect the common interests of them 
all : the conditions of attaining, or even beginning 
to approximate to this ideal, appear to be indicated by 
the very nature of the problem; they would include, 
for example, the following — a certain common level of 
intelligence and capacity throughout the various districts 
in the country to which the system was to be applied; the 
consent and hearty co-operation of them all, expressed 
through their only common organ, the National Assem- 
bly; and peace and leisure to discuss, apply and gradually 
modify and correct such tentative and experimental 
measures as, it might be hoped, would lead, in the end, 
to a clear and practical definition of the powers of the 
separate local bodies, and of their relations to one 
another : all of these conditions were wanting in 
France: between the great cities and the country 
there was not merely a distinction, but an antagonism 
so great that they were not even agreed as to whether 
they would be governed by a Monarchy or a Republic ; 
free fedei^tion of the kind desired, between elements 
so mutually incompatible, was recognised, even among 
the Communards themselves as an absurdity, and 
must have issued, if it could ever have been seriously 
attempted, either in anarchy or in the despotism of 
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Paris: it was impossible, under the eircumstanees, 
that the nation, as a whole, should consent to the 
application of the communal principle, and, in fact, it 
was the known hostility of the Assembly to the 
claims and desires of Paris that was the primary 
occasion of her insurrection : so far, moreover, was 
the country from enjoying the peace and leisure 
required for such a transition that it was actually in 
the occupation of a foreign enemy, on the morrow of 
a crushing defeat : and it was under these circum- 
stances, at a moment when eve/y energy of the nation 
was called upon to co-operate for the maintenance of 
its bare existence, that a section of the citizens of 
Paris, transported by enthusiasm, by suspicion, or by 
pique, determined to attempt by insurrection the 
work of wisdom and time : they formed themselves 
into a government composed in the main of well- 
intentioned men, of no exceptional capacity and no 
extended experience ; they passed decrees which were 
not obeyed, and organised services which. did not 
work ; they inaugurated civil war, and, provoked by 
the violence for which they were themselves respon- 
sible, made themselves, individually or collectively, 
accomplices of incendiarism and murder; and they 
achieved, as the final result of all their action, the 
slaughter and proscription of thousands of citizens, the 
destruction of the most precious monuments of Paris, 
and the arrest or retrogi^ession, jtor an indefinite time, 
of the movement they had ri^ed civilisation itself to 
advance. 
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CHAPTER IX 

CONCLUSION 

The Republic proclaimed by revolution in Paris in 
September 1870 was formally constituted by the 
National Assembly in February 1875; ^^ strong 
however was the opposition of the Monarchists that 
the final vote which accepted the Constitution was 
passed by a majority of Only one. It might natu- 
rally be expected that a Government established on 
so slight a basis would have proved as epheineral as 
that of 1848; but the fact has proved the contrary; 
every year appears to confirm the stability of the 
Republic, and it may perhaps be safely assumed that 
the acceptance of the principle it represents is at 
length assured. That principle is the "sovereignty 
of the people," proclaimed in theory in 1789, sup- 
pressed in fact by the Reign of Terror, eluded by the 
Empire, denied by the Monarchy, asserted again by 
the second Republic, eluded again by the second 
Empire, ostensibly accepted and established by the 
third Republic, but opposed from the beginning and 
still opposed, though more and more feebly, by the 
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opposite and incouipatible principle of the divine 
right of kings. 

The victory, in this contest, of the "sovereignty 
of the people," implies a revolution not merely in 
the form of government, but in the whole conception 
of society. According to the theory of the Middle 
Ages, the theory which was accepted in France 
up to 1789, which returned in 18 14, and which 
is still maintained by the more convinced and ai'dent 
Legitimists, the foundation of society was the Church, 
and its necessary and ultimate form the Monarchy : 
Chui-ch and State were the two sides of one divine 
fact ; they depended on the same axioms and fell by 
the siime criticism : if there had been a special 
revelation fi-om Grod, if that revelation had been 
entrusted to a special body, if the tradition of that 
body was continuous, its judgments infallible, its 
decrees imperative, then from it must derive not only 
the spiritual, but the political and economic order of 
the world : of that order the complete expression 
would have been the supremacy of the single Emperor 
under the single Pope ; its more imperfect manifes- 
tation was the authority of absolute kings, deriving 
from the consecration of the Church the spiritual basis 
and the theoretic justification of their power: thus 
the political organisation of society depended on the 
Catholic Church ; to attack the one was to attack the 
other ; and the necessary prelude to the declai*ation of 
rights was the declaration of the supremacy of reason. 

That declaration was made by the philosophy of the 
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eighteenth century, and the Revolution of 1789 was 
an attempt to put it into practice. Henceforth the ba«is 
of society was to be rational, not supernatural ; but 
the question immediately arose, what did " reason " 
involve and how was it to be applied? The first 
answer of the Revolution was to divorce reason from 
experience, to formulate cei-tain abstract doctrines, 
applicable to certain abstract beings, and from them 
to deduce the system into which the new society was 
to fall : the doctrines were called " rights " and the 
abstract beings " citizens : " equality was a right, 
liberty was a right, sovereignty of the people was a 
right, and these rights were axioms of tlie reason, 
which had only to be stated to ensure their accept- 
ance. It was found, however, on experiment, that 
the citizens did not exist and the rights could not be 
established; and so disastrous in practice was this 
fii*st attempt of the Revolution to construct a new 
society that the result would have discredited a theory 
far more plausible and more profound. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that a catholic and monarchic 
reaction should have ensued; anything was better 
than nothing, even an absurdity; the axioms of 
Maistre and Bonald, it is true, were unprovable and 
even ridiculous, but they were supported by the 
thought and the practice of centuries, while those of 
their opponents, equally untenable in themselves, had 
no better testimonial to advance in their favour than 
the record of a catastrophe behind them and the peril 
of an experiment in front. The strength of the 
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Royalist iXKsition was thus not only in its material 
force; it depended also on the continuity of its 
institutions and ideas with the past, and on the 
elaborate consistency of its theory with itself : such a 
position it was idle for the Liberals to continue to 
attack with phrases, and accordingly the moi'e thought- 
ful and able among them adopted a different attitude ; 
they neither asserted nor accepted the sovereignty of 
the people, but fell back upon the fact of the 
established constitution ; to interpret this in a liberal 
spirit, avoiding the question of rights but insisting on 
that of powei-s, neither denying the prerogative of the 
Cro%vii nor claiming that of the nation, but Irecalling 
the voluntary concessions of the one and the privilegen 
legally accorded to the other, became under, the 
Kestoi-ation the policy of the Constitutional Left : that 
policy triumphed at the Revolution of 1830; hence- 
forth it is the Legitimists, with their theory of the 
absolute monarchy, that are in opposition, and the 
compromise of the parliamentary liberals has become 
the accepted basis of govei-nment ; neither the king 
nor the people has an abstract and absolute right, but 
each has its definite powers, guaranteed by the 
Cliai*tei' ; the basis of government is empirical ; its 
main lines have been determined in accordance with the 
lessons of experience, and within them sufficient 
latitude is left for adaptation to new conditions. 
Such was the system of the Monarchy of July; but it 
was repugnant to the national temper: it was a 
compromise, and therefore illogical : the divine right 
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bf kings was clear, the sovereignty of the people was 
clear; but what was the constitutional monarchy? 
a mere isolated fact, insulting to the intellect ! 
Accordingly, the Revolution, which had twice over- 
thrown the absolute Monarchy, proceeded to over- 
throw, in its turn, the Monarchy of July : once more 
the Republic arose on the basis of the sovereignty of 
the people, and once more the sovereignty of the 
people collapsed under its weight : the second Republic, 
like the first, issued in the Empire, and it was from 
the ruins of the Empire that the present Gk)vernment 
emerged. 

If, now, we proceed to review the total result of 
this remarkable history, we shall observe that the 
Monarchy, to all appearance, has finally succumbed 
to Democracy ; whether in its absolute or its consti- 
tutional form it has become, by the progress of 
thought and of events, untenable in theory, and 
unattainable in fact : another Empire may be pos- 
sible, but hardly another Bourbon restoration : the 
Church is accepting the Republic, and the support of 
the Church is the condition of a Monarchy by right 
divine; while a Monarchy by compromise and ar- 
rangement, though it may emerge in the transition 
from absolutism to democracy, will hardly be reim- 
posed when the time of transition is passed : unless, 
therefore, the Republic should succumb to some more 
successful Boulanger, it may be supposed that the 
" sovereignty of the people " is finally accepted as the 
basis of government in France. 
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But it is accepted under definite forms and with 
definite limitations; it is exercised through two 
Chambers, of which the second, the Senate, is chosen 
not directly by univei-sal suffrage, but by a special 
body of piivileged electors;* and through a Presi- 
dent appointed not directly by universal suffiuge, 
but by the Senate and the Chamber united in a 
" Congi^ess " ; neither the Legislative Councils nor 
the Pi-esident are revocable by their electors, but 
have theii- definite term of office, during which they 
are free to follow their own judgment; and the 
Government, under the Republic as imder every 
previous refjhtie, is able, through its conti'ol of the 
administi'ative system, to exercise considerable pres- 
sui*e upon the voters. If all this be considered it 
will be seen that a Republic like that of France is 
hai'dly moi'e " democratic " than a Monarchy like that 
of England : neither is it moi-e ** free " ; on the con- 
tiivry, it is less so ; it is only recently that the French 
have acquii-ed what appear to us the most elementary 
liberties, those of the press and of pubUc meeting; 
that of association they do not yet possess, and that 
of local self-government only in a very modified 
degree. As far, then, as liberty is concerned, such 
distinction as there may be between France and 

* This electoral body consists (i) of the Deputies, Coun- 
cillors-General, and District-Councillors (Conseillers d'Arron- 
dissement) of the Departments ; (2) of delegates chosen by 
the Municipal Councils. (Lebon and Pelet, '* France as It 
Is," p. 77.) 
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England does not lie to the credit of the former ; it 
would be possible to pass a severer sentence ; but we 
may content ourselves with quoting from M. Renan a 
judgment that might seem ungracious in the mouth 
of a foreigner : — " France," he said in 1870, " presents 
the strange spectacle of a country which is trying 
slowly to make up its arrears on the nations which it 
had regarded as retrograde, which is putting itself to 
school with the peoples which it had claimed to in- 
sti'uct, and which is making eftbrts to accomplish by 
imitation the work in which it had affected a lofty 
originality." 

The title " Republic," in fact, does not signify in 
France any unusual measure of liberty, nor any 
extreme application of democratic institutions ; what 
it does signify, is a break in continuity: it is the 
method, i-ather than the result, that distinguishes 
Finance from England, and in politics the method is 
at least as important as the end ; for while it is often 
said, and still more often believed, that the end justi- 
fies the means, it is much truer, and much more fre- 
quently illusti-ated, that the means destroy the end. 
The whole history of modem France is a comment on 
this text ; it was her fate, rather than her choice, to 
adopt the method of force ; and what has been the 
result? after nine changes in the form of govern- 
ment, seven violent revolutions, and two occupations 
by a foreign enemy, rent into factions from within, 
shorn of her provinces from without, having slaugh- 
teied, prosciibed, and alienated section after section 
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of her population, she has attained at length, under 
the name of the Republic, a measure of liberty 
confessedly neither so full nor so secure as that 
which has been evolved, almost without shock, 
under the English Monarchy. Such is the material 
achievement of the Revolutionary method ; and 
not less remarkable has been its effect on the 
political character of the nation : of pai-ties it has 
made factions, of governments, tyrants, of oppo- 
nents, conspirators : those constant and happily com- 
plementary types, the Radical and the Tory, it has 
exaggerated into their sinister caricatures, the Jacobin 
and the Reactionist ; each in turn the fury of which 
the other is the prey, they fly or pursue, alternate, in 
their shifting dance of death; each a fanatic, one of 
the future, the other of the past, one of the inade- 
quate idea, the other of the imperfect fact, both 
universalising their own conception to an absolute 
and peremptory law, in their passion for the " what " 
indiffei-ent to the " who " or the " how " or the 
"when," claiming universal suffrage as a means to 
the tyranny of a sect, and combining to annihilate their 
adversaries as a prelude to annihilating one another, 
confused in proportion to their shallow lucidity and 
dishonest in proportion to their tense and acrid zeal, 
seeing in themselves no less than society and in 
society no more than themselves, now in power and 
now in opposition, but everywhere and always omi- 
nous and disastrous, they have proclaimed themselves, 
alike by theii' words, their methods, and their ideal, the 
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curse of the mother country they claim to represent 
and the ruin of the civilisation they profess to rege- 
nerate or to save : bred, in the beginning, of revolu- 
tion, in their turn they engender it ; against them, 
throughout the century, the Moderates struggle in 
vain ; the Mirabeaus, Martignacs, Broglies, Guizots, 
succumb to the Robespierres and the Vilifies, and to 
the Nemesis of these, the two Napoleons ; and if at 
last the Republic of Compromise has prevailed, it wae 
only from the ruins of Sedan that it emerged and from 
the ashes of the Paris Commune. 

Such, up to the present, is the political achievement 
of the Revolution ; but it would be idle to suppose 
that its work is finished : there is nothing final in 
the form of the present Republic ; the same tendency 
which created is still in force to destroy it ; the ideal 
of the " sovereignty of the people " confronts the im- 
perfect fact, and observes, in sorrow and in anger, 
that a Deputy is more than a delegate, and a President 
more than a clerk : it was one of the discoveries of 
Rousseau that an elector is the slave of his repre- 
sentative, and the discovery has never been forgotten 
by Radicals in France ; the immediate and direct 
intervention of the people en masse to control or 
cashier their Government has been their constant 
theory and their constant claim, and the expulsion of 
the Girondins in 1 793, and the attempt to dissolve the 
Constituent Assembly in 1848, are merely striking 
examples of a reasoned and deliberate policy : such 
a policy could only be realised, if at all, in small 
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autonomous communities ; and it is the Paris Com- 
mune of 187 1 that has expressed in the completest 
terms its ultimate tendency and ideal. Whether this 
ideal can be realised, and realised with profit, depends 
entirely on the method adopted towards its attain- 
ment ; a system which demands from the whole popula- 
tion the maximum of intelligence and honesty will 
hardly be imposed by force, at the dictation of an 
abstract theory, though it might conceivably arrive, 
in the natural course of events, by the develop- 
ment of public spirit and business ability : however 
that may be, the tendency exists; and there is no 
reason to suppose that, even in a political sense, the 
Revolution of 1789 has reached its term in the third 
Republic. 

Still less will this be maintained if we take the 
social point of view, which underlies and more and 
more determines the whole movement. For though 
the Revolution of 1789 was primarily political, it was 
coincident with an economic change involving serious 
problems of its own, and coming to exercise in the 
end a direct and predominant effect upon politics. 
The anarchy of the competitive system of industry 
led to the theory of Socialism ; and Socialism, 
following the tendency of the time, became in France 
a revolutionary force : it is so still : for in the 
** minimum programme" of the French labour party, 
issued in 1880, we find it definitely annoimced "that 
the emancipation of the class of producers is that of 
all human beings, without distinction of sex or race " ; 
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" that it is impossible for the producers to be free 
until they possess the means of production ; " and 
" that this collective appropriation can only be brought 
about by the. revolutionary action of the cla^ of 
producers organised as a distinct political party." 
The " emancipation of the producers," has thus become, 
since 1848, a part of the revolutionary movement, and 
until it has been attained no merely political organisa- 
tion will lay the spirit of revolt. Whether Socialism 
is the means to this " emancipation " is another 
question ; Socialism, at present, is merely a theory on 
which we have hardly begun to experiment ; how far 
the experiment will answer, and how far it will be 
carried, no one, as yet, in spite of the dogmatism of 
Socialists, is in a position to say ; but whatever the 
means, the " emancipation " itself is part, and the chief 
part, of the democratic ideal ; and thus, whether it be 
regarded from the political or the social point of 
view, the Republic in France is a phase and not the 
conclusion of the revolutionary movement. 

For whatever the catastrophes through which it has 
advanced, and the perils and absurdities in which it is 
involved, Democracy has an ideal, and one peculiar to 
itself. Democracy as a form of government derives its 
interest and vitality from the conception of Democracy 
as a form of society ; and though the latter is by no 
means an inevitable consequence of the former, yet 
the former may be fairly regarded as a necessary 
condition of the latter. The conception, embodied in 
the writings of Walt Whitman and of Edward 
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Carpenter, of a society of self-sufficing individuals, 
united not by conventions and external ties, but by a 
deliberate appreciation and choice of one another, a 
society of ^* equals,'' because each is himself, and of 
"freemen," because none is weak — this conception, 
which, more or less distinctly and passionately grasped, 
is a real force that shapes and redeems the moving 
chaos of politics, appears to involve in itself and to 
justify the ideal of self-government. It must be 
noted, however, that such a conception is rather 
an emotional inspiration than a clear and readily 
applicable principle, and that its positive value as a 
political motive depends on its close association with 
practical knowledge and administrative skill. For it 
is people as they are, not people as they ought to be, 
with whom the statesman has to deal ; and calculations 
based on the latter are not applicable to the former. 
It has been the curse of France throughout the 
centui-y, and it appears to be the danger of every 
nascent democracy, to confuse the fact with the ideal, 
the " ought to be " with the "is." Such misinterpre- 
tation of data leads as inevitably to disaster in politics 
as it would in engineering or in mining. If, for 
example, the " people " be identified with perfected 
humanity, and the franchise indefinitely extended on 
that hypothesis, the result will be, not the realisation 
of a " general " and infallible "will," but the tyranny 
of the least respectable and scrupulous of the never 
too respectable and scrupulous electoi^l jobbers ; for, 
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as a matter of fact, in a complex modem state, the 
" people " does not exist as a single political entity ; 
it has not'go^a will, and therefore it cannot express 
it ; classes have a will on matters that concern their 
own interests, individuals have a will on matters that 
concern the nation at large, but the " sovereignty 
of the people," in actual practice, is merely a 
synonym for the net result, as determined by the 
inadequate method of counting votes, of the sum of 
influences brought to bear upon a heterogeneous mass 
of men, too indifferent or too incompetent to pronounce 
with any conviction upon the majority of the questions 
submitted to their votes. If this fact be frankly 
admitted, it can be met and dealt with like any other 
difficulty ; but if it be obscured or denied, and the 
assertion constantly made, not that the people may be 
taught wisdom, and that it is worth while running 
risks to attain that end, but that they are naturally 
wise by some propei-ty inherent in " the mass," 
though denied to every individual of which it is 
composed, and if, in accordance with this theory, 
every barrier be levelled, every restriction removed, 
every guarantee of the most elementary experience 
and education thrown aside, then we are simply un- 
doing our own work, and preparing a reaction that 
will endanger or destroy Democracy, as a result of 
the attempt to idealise it prematurely. 

The confusion of Democracy as it is with Democracy 
as it ought to be, of an imperfect and perilous form of 
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government with an ideal organisation of society, is 
similar to that which arises in connection with Social- 
ism. This word, too, is commonly used in at least two 
senses ; in the one, it is a definite economic scheme, the 
appropiiation of the means of production by the State, 
in the other, it is a vague conception of the social 
millennium ; the two things are perfectly distinct, 
but they are frequently identified, by a confusion 
which is exceedingly useful to the economic scheme ; 
for if it is genei'ally supposed, even on grounds so in- 
adequate as a quibble on a name, that the possession 
of land and capital by the State will make everybody 
happy and everybody lich, then the whole force of 
public opinion is secured in the interests of that 
particular measure. Here again the ideal comes in to 
obscure the fact; the measure in question may be 
desirable or not ; but it has to be argued on economic 
grounds, and to be tested by tentative experiment ; 
and it is a mere confusion of the issue to treat it as a 
moral postulate, which only indifferent or interested 
persons refuse to accept and apply. 

About these two words, Democracy and Socialism, 
centres at present the chief interest of political thought 
and action : together, they represent, on the one 
hand the general political and social ideal, on the 
other a particular political and social organisation ; but 
the organisation and the ideal are not identical ; we 
hope that the latter may proceed from the former, 
at the very most, we believe that the former is a 



